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"CHAP. 1209 - 


Ex if Timour or Tamerlane to the Throne of 
Samercand. His Conqueſts in Perfia, Georgia, 
Tartary, Ruſſia, India, Syria, and Anatolia,— 
His Turkiſh War. Defeat and Captivity of Ba- 
 Jazet.—Death of Timour. — Civil War of the 
Sons of Bajazet. — Reſtoration of the Turkiſh 
Monarchy by Mabomet the Firſt. — Siege of Con- 
Nantinopie by Amurath the Second. | 


- 


HE conqueſt and monarchy of the world" < CHAP. 
was the firſt object of the ambition of EV: 
TiMour. To live in the memory and eſteem of Bitores” 
future ages was the ſecond wiſh of his magnani- e - 
mous ſpirit. All the civil and military tranſac- Tenia 
tions of his reign were diligently recorded in the 


Vor. e e 


„ 


CHAP. 
LXV. 


\ 


Mogul er Perſian language were concealed from 
the world, or at leaſt from the knowledge of Eu- 


* Theſe wk were "communicated to Sherefeddin, a 


Tx DECLINE AND FALL | 


* Journals of his ſecretaries *: the authentic narra- 
tive was reviſed by the perſons beſt informed of 


each particular tranſaction; and it is believed in 


the empire and family of Timour, that the mo- 
narch himſelf compoſed the commentaries of his 
Efe, and the inſftilutions of his government*. But 
theſe cares were ineffectual for the preſervation of 
his fame, and theſe precious memorials in the 


| Cherefeddin Ali, a native of Vezd, who compoſed in the Perſian 


and has always been my faithful guide. His geography and 


language a hiſtory of Timour Beg, which has been tranfated into | 


French by M. Petis de la Croix (Paris, 172, in 4 vols. 1299), 


chronology are wonderfully accurate; and he may be truſted for 
public facts, though he ſervilely praiſes the virtue and fortune of 


the hero. Timour's attention to procure istelligence from his 


own and foreign countries, may be ren. in the Inſtitutions, p. 21 * 
277. 349. 351. 


2 Theſe Commentaries are yet 8 in Europe: but Mr. 2 
White gives ſome hope that they may be imported and tranſlated 


by his friend Major Davy, who had read in the Eaſt this ( mi- 


« nute and W narrative. of an interefting and eventful 


« period.“ 

2 1 am ignorant whether the original inſtitution, in > the Turkiſh 
or Mogul language, be ſtill extant. The Perſic verfion, with 
an Engliſh tranſlation and moſt. valuable index, was publiſhed 
(Oxford, 1783, in ) by the joint labours of Major Davy, and 


Mr. White the Arabic profeſſor. This work has been ſince 


tranſlated from the Perſic into French (Paris, 1787) by M. Langles, 
a learned Orientaliſt, who has added the life of Ti, and many 
curious notes. 

4 Shaw Allum, the preſent Mogul, _ 1 but cann 


mmitate, the inſtitutions of his great anceſtor. The Engliſh tranſlator 


relies on their internal evidence: but if any ſuſpicions ſhould ariſe of- 
fraud and fiction, they will not be diſpelled by Major Davy's Etter. 


The Orientals have never cultivated the art of criticiſm z the patron- 


age of a prince, leſs honourable perhaps, is not leſs lucrative than 
that of a bookſeller ; nor can it be deemed incredible, that a Perſian, 
the u author, ſhould renounce the credit, to raiſe the value and 
, of the work, ; 85 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


* 


2 


3 


rope. The nations which he vanquiſhed exerciſed 0 Lf A F. 


a a baſe and impotent revenge; and ignorance has —— 


long repeated the tale of calumny * „ Which had 
disfigured the birth and character, the perſon, and 


even the name, of Tamerlane*. Yet his real merit 


would be enhanced, rather than debaſed, by the 
elevation of a peaſant to the throne of Aſia; nor 
can his lameneſs be a theme of reproach, unleſs he 
had the weakneſs to bluſh at a natural, or perhaps 
an honourable, infirmity. _ 

In the eyes of the Moguls, who held the inde- 
feaſible ſucceſſion of the houſe of Zingis, he was 


doubtleſs a rebel ſubje&; yet he ſprang from the 


, 


noble tribe of Berlaſs: his fifth anceſtor, Caraſhar x. 


Nevian, had been the vizir of Zagatai, in his new 


realm of Tranſoxiana; and in the aſcent of ſome 
generations, the branch of Timour is confound- 


ed, at leaſt by the females , with the Imperial - 


s The original of the tale is found in the following work, which 
is much eſteemed for its florid elegance of ſtyle: Abmedis Arabfiade 
(Ahmed Ebn Arabſhah) Vitæ et Rerum geftarum Timuri. ; Arabice er La- 
tine. Edidit Samuel Henricus Manger, Franegueræ, 1767, 2 tom. in 450. 
This Syrian author is ever a malicious, and often an ignorant, enemy: 


the very titles of his chapters are injurious; as how the wicked, as 


how the impious, as how the viper, &c. The copious article of 


TIMUR, in Bibliothẽque Orientale, is of a mixed nature, as d'Herbe- 
lot indifferently draws his materials (p. 877—888.) from Khondemir, 


Ebn Schounah, and the Lebtarikh. 


6 Demir, or Timozr, ſignifies, in the Turkiſh language, Iron; -- 


and Beg is the appellation of a lord or prince. By the change of 
a letter or accent, it is changed into Zee, or lame; and a Eu- 


ropean corruption confounds the two words in the name of Ta- 
merlane, _ 
7 After relating ſorge falſe and fooliſh tales of Timour 15 


Arabſhah is compelled to ſpeak. truth, and to own him for a kinſman | 


of Zingis, per mulieres (as he peeviſhly adds) laqueos Satanæ 
(pars i. c. 1. p. 25.). The teſtimony of Abulghazi Khan (P. ii. 
0. $6: P. v. c. 4.) is clear, unqueltionable, and deciſive. : 


B 2 | rem. 


+ 
ws 2 
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ftem*. He was born forty miles to the ſouth of 84. 
marcand, in the village of Sebzar, in the fruitful ter- 
ritory of Caſh, of which his fathers were the here- 
ditary chiefs, as well as of a toman of ten thou- 
ſand horſe b. His birth '* was caſt on one of thoſe 
periods of anarchy which announce the fall of the 
Aſiatic dynaſties, and open a new field to adven- 
turous ambition. The Khans of Zagatai were ex- 


tinct; the emirs aſpired to independence; and 


their domeſtic feuds could only be ſuſpended by 
the conqueſt and tyranny of the Khans of Kaſh- f 


gar, who, with an army of Getes or Calmucks ** 


invaded the Tranſoxian kingdom. From the 
twelfth year of his age, Timour had entered the 
field of action; in the twenty- fifth, he ſtood forth 
as the deliverer of his country 3 ; and the eyes and 


5 3 to one of the irons: the fourth ct of Zingis, 
and the ninth of Timour, were brothers; and they agreed, that the 
poſterity of the elder ſhould ſucceed to the dignity of khan, and 
that the deſcendants of the younger ſhould fill the office of their mi- 


niſter and general. This tradition was at leaſt convenient to juſtify 


the ffn ſteps of Timour's ambition (Inſtitutions, P- 249 25. from the 
MS. fragments of Timour's hiſtory). 

- 9 See the preface of Sherefeddm, and Abulfeda- s Geography 
(Choraſmiæ, &c. Deſcriptio, p. 60, 61.), in the ii volume of 
Hudſon's Minor Greek Geographers. 

10 See his nativity in Dr. Hyde (Syntagma Diſſertat. tom. il, 
p. 466.), as it was caſt by the aſtrologers of his grandſon Ulugh 
Beg. He was born A. D. 1336, April 9, 110 57'P. M. lat. 36. 
I know not whether they can prove the great conjunction of the 
planets from whence, like other conquerors and prophets, Timour 
derived the ſurname of Saheb 1 888 or INE of the as rem 
(Bibliot. Orient. p. $78.). 

11 In the Inftitutions of Timour, theſe ſubjects of the bun of 
Kaſhgar are moſt improperly ſtyled Ouzbegs, or Uzbeks, a name 


. which belongs to another branch and country of Tartars (Abulghazi, 


P. v. c. 5. P. vii. c. 5.). Could I be ſure that this word is in the 
Turkiſh original, I would boldly pronounce, that the Inſtitutions were 


| framed a century after the death of Timour, ſince the eſtabliſhment of 
the Uzbeks in Tranſoxiana, 


wiſhes 
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wiſhes of the people were turned towards an hers. c Lo — p. 
who ſuffered in their cauſe. The chiefs of the — 
law and of the army had pledged their ſalvation to 
ſupport him with their lives and fortunes; but in 
the hour of danger they were filent and afraid; 
and, after waiting ſeven days on the hills of Sa- 
marcand, he retreated to the deſert with only ſixty — — 
horſemen. The fugitives were overtaken by a 
thouſand Getes, whom he repulſed with incredible 
laughter, and his enemies were forced to exclaim, wv 
c Timour is a wonderful man: fortune and the | 
cc divine favour are with him.“ But in this bloody | 
action his own' followers were reduced to ten, a 
number which was ſoon diminiſhed by the deſertion 
of three Carizmians. He wandered in the deſert 
with his wife, ſeven companions, and four horſes; 3 
and ſixty-two days was he plunged in a loathſome 
dungeon, from whence he eſcaped by his o.] nn 
courage, and the remorſe of the oppreſſor. Aſter 
ſwimming the broad and rapid ſtream of the Ji- 
hoon, or Oxus, he led, during ſome months, the 
life of a vagrant and outlaw, on the borders of the 
adjacent ſtates. But his fame ſhone brighter in 
adverſity; he learned to diſtinguiſh the friends of 
his perſon, the aſſociates of his fortune, and to 1% 
apply the various characters of men for their ad- 
vantage, and above all for his own. On his re- 
turn to his native country, Timour was ſucceſſive- 
1y joined by the parties of his confederates, who 
anxiouſly ſought him in the deſert; \ nor can I 
refuſe to deſcribe, in his pathetic" ſimplicity, one 
of their fortunate encounters. He preſented him- 
ſelf as a guide to three chiefs, who were at the 
head of ſeventy horſe. „When their eyes fell 
4 pen 
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CHAP, e upon me, ſays Timour, they were over- 


5 b ce whelmed with joy; and they alighted from 
E cc their horſes; and they came and kneeled ; and 
| . they kiſſed my ſtirrup. I alſo came down from 
6 my horſe, and took each of them in my arms. 
« And I put my turban on the head of the firſt 
ce chief; and my girdle, rich in jewels and 
« wrought with gold, I bound on the loins of 
. s the ſecond; and the third, I clothed in my own 
ll coat. And they wept, and. I wept alſo; and 
FW cc the hour of prayer was arrived, and we prayed. 
| e And we mounted our horfes, and came; to my 
: ce dwelling; and I collected my 9-26 ard made 
| « a feaſt.” His truſty bands were ſoon encreaſed 
| by the braveſt of the tribes ; he led them againſt 
1 a ſuperior foe; and after ſome viciſſitudes of war, 
| | the Getes were finally driven from the kingdom 
| of Tranſoxiana. He had done much for his own 
| | glory; but much remained to be done, much art 
| to be exerted, and ſome blood to be ſpilt, before 
; he could teach his equals to obey him as their 
Ss: maſter. The birth and power of emir Houſſein 
compelled him to accept a vicious and unworthy: 
| colleague, whoſe ſiſter was the beſt beloved of his: 
» wives, Their union was ſhort and jealous; but 
the policy of Timour, in their frequent quarrels, 
expoſed his rival to the reproach of injuſtice and 
perfidy : and, after a ſmall defeat, Houſſein was. 
ſlain by ſome ſagacious friends, who preſumed, 
for the laſt time, to diſobey the named cn 


| tele lord. At the age of Win four *? >} and in 
en | FE 
13 The ist « book of Sherefeddin is employed on the private life of ö 


| 

| 

[ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

| the Wees and he. himſeifi or his EO (Intitutions, p. 3— 77.) 
| | | | | 8 | enlarges 
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general diet or couroultai, he was inveſted wich 
 Zmperial command, but he affected to revere the 
houſe of Zingis; and while the emir Timour 
_ reigned over Zagatai and the. Eaſt, a nominal 


Than ſerved as a private officer in the armies of 


his ſervant. A fertile kingdom, five hundred 
miles in length and in breadth, might have ſatiſ- 
fied the ambition of a ſubje&; but Timour aſpired 
to the dominion of the world; and before his 
death, the crown of Zagatai was one of the twenty- 
ſeven crowns which he had placed on his head. 


CHA 1 
22 

— : 

He aſcends 


the throne 
of Tn 


En 


Without expatiating on the victories of thirty- 
five campaigns; without deſcribing the lines of - 


march, which he repeatedly traced over the con- 
tinent of Afia; I ſhall briefly repreſent his con- 
queſts in, I. Perſia, II. Tartary, and; III. India“, 
and from thence proceed to the more increſing 
narrative of his Ottoman war. 

I. For every war, a motive of ſafety or revenge, 
of honour or zeal, of right or convenience, may be 
readily found in the juriſprudence of conquerors, 
No ſooner had Timour re- united to the patrimony 
of Zagatai the dependent countries of Carizme and 
Candahar, than he turned his eyes. towards the 
kingdoms of Iran or Perſia. From the Oxus to 
the Tigris, that extenſive country was left with- 
out a lawful ſovereign ſince the death of Abou- 
faid, the laſt of the deſcendants of the 8 


enlarges with pleaſure on the thinens Sane and enterpriſes which | 


moſt truly conſtitute his þ*r ſonal merit. It even ſhines through the 

dark colouring of Arabſhah, P. i. c. 1=12, 

u The conqueſts of Perſia, Tartary, and India, are e in 
the iid and iii books of Sherefeddin, and by Arabſhah, c. 13— 55. 
Conſult the excellent Indexes to the Inſtitutions, - 


His con- 
queſts, 
A. D. 
1370— 
1400. 


I. Of Per- 


B 6-3 HFolacou. 


; * 
* — 
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© u it P. Elac Peace and juſtice had been baked 


* 
— 


from the land above forty years; and the Mogul 


invader might ſeem. to liſten to the cries of an 
oppreſſed people. Their petty tyrants might 


have oppoſed him with confederate arms: they 
ſeparately ſtood, and ſueceſſively fell; and the 
difference of their fate was only marked by the 
promptitude of ſubmiſſion or the obſtinacy of re- 


ſiſtance. Ibrahim, prince of Shirwan or Albania, 


kiſſed the footſtool of the Imperial throne. His 


peace-offerings of ſilks, horſes and jewels, were 
compoſed, according to the Tartar faſhion, each 
article of nine pieces; but a critical ſpectator 


obſerved, that there were only eight ſlaves. I 
« myſelf am the ninth,” replied Ibrahim, wha 
was prepared for the remark ; and his flattery 
was rewarded. by the ſmile of Timour **, Shah 


| Manſour, prince of Fars, or the proper Perſia, 


was one of the leaſt powerful, but moſt. dan- 


- gerous, of his enemies. In a battle under 
the walls of Shiraz, he broke, with three or - 


ö four thouſand ſoldiers, the coul or main- body of 


1 thirty thouſand horſe, where the emperor fought 


| met. two weighty ſtrokes of a ſcymetar**; the 


- 38 declared by Abvlghazi Khan, who, for that reaſon, divides ls Ges 


in perſon. No more than fourteen or fifteen 
uards remained near the ſtandard of Ti 1mour ; 
50 ſtood firm as a rock, and received on his 8 
Moguls rallied ; ; the head of Manſour was wren 
14 The reverence of the Tartars for the myſterious number of nine, 


nealogical Hiſtory into nine parts. 


15 According to Arabſhah (P. ji. c. 28. p. 183.) the 3 


Timour ran away to his tent, and hid himſelf from the purſuit of 
Shak Manſour under the women's garments, Perhaps OY 


fe * ili. c. 4 9 has N his enge. 


* iv is 4 + a6 ae. Ot 
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at his feet, and he declared his eſteem of the . P. 


valour of a foe, by extirpating all the males of ſo 
intrepid a race. From Shiraz, his troops advanced 
to the Perſian gulf; and the richneſs and weakneſs 


of Ormuz were diſplayed in an annual tribute 


of ſix hundred: thouſand dinars of gold. Bagdad 


was no longer the city of peace, the ſeat of the 


caliphs; but the nobleſt conqueſt of Houlacou 


could not be overlooked by his ambitious ſucceſſor. 


The whole courſe of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
from the mouth to the ſources of thoſe rivers, 
was reduced to his obedience; he entered Edeſſa; 
and the Turkmans of the black ſheep were chaſ- 


tiſed for the ſacrilegious pillage of a caravan of 


Mecca. In the mountains of Georgia, the native 


Chriſtians ſtill braved the law and the ſword of 


Mahomet; by three expeditions he obtained the 
merit of the gazie,: or holy war; and the prince of 
Teflis became his proſelyte and friend. 


II. A juſt retaliation might be urged for hs 
invaded of Turkeſtan, or the eaſtern Tartary. 
The dignity of e cou not _— the 


* 


16 The 2 of Dn is not alike: bar of — The old 
city, on the continent, was deltroyed by the Tartars, and 
renewed in a neighbouring iſland without freſh water or vege- 
tation. The kings of Ormuz, rich in the Indian trade and the 
pearl fiſhery, poſſeſſed large territories both in Perſia and Arabia; 
but they were at firſt the tributaries of the ſultans of Kerman, 


and at laſt were delivered (A. D. 1505) by the Portugueſe tyrants. 


from the tyranny of their own vizirs (Marco Polo, I. i. c. 15, 16. 
fol. 7, 8. Abulfeda Geograph. tabul. xi. p. 261, 262. an original 
| Chronicle of Ormuz, in Texeira, or Stevens“ Hiſtory of Perſia, 
p. 376—416. and the Itineraries inſerted in the 1* volume of 
Ramuſio, of Ludovico Barthema (3503), fol. 167. of Andrea 


Corſali (1517), fol. 202, 203, and of Odoardo Barbeſſa (in 1516), | 


fol. e 


impunity 
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zak, Ruſ- 
:-- bn, Re. 
A. D. 
1390 
1396. 


. _ of Kipzak, 
founded on the double motive of 1 the 
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impunity of the Getes: he paſſed the Sihoon, 
ſubdued the kingdom of Caſhgar, and marched 
ſeven times into the heart of their country. His 
moſt diſtant camp was two months journey, or 

four hundred and eighty leagues to the north-eaſt 
of Samarcand; and his emirs, who traverſed the 


river Irtiſh, engraved in the. foreſts of Siberia a 


rude memorial of their exploits. The _ conqueſt 


or the weſtern Tartary*”, was 
Tocta- 


diſtreſſed, and chaſtiſing the ungrateful. 


miſh, a fugitive prince, was entertained and ; 
Protected in his court: the ambaſſadors - of | 


Auruſs Khan were dimiſſed with an haughty 


| denial, and followed on the fame day by the 
armies. of Zagatai; and their ſucceſs eſtabliſned 


Toctamiſh in the Mogul empire of the north. 
But after a reign of ten years, the new khan 


forgot the merits and the ſtrength of his benefac- 
the baſe uſurper, as he deemed him, of 


tor; 
the ſacred rights of the houſe of Z ingis. Through 
the gates of Derbend, he entered Perſia at the 
head of ninety thouſand horſe: with the innumer- 


able forces of Kipzak, Bulgaria, Circaſſia, and 
Ruſſia, he paſſed the Sihoon, burnt the palaces 


and compelled him, amidſt the 
to contend for Samarcand and 


of Timour, 
winter ſnows, 


his life, After a mild expoſtulation and a 
glorious victory, the emperor reſolved on re- 
venge: and by the eaſt, and the weſt, of the 
Caſpian, and the Volga, he twice invaded Kipzak 


- 77 Arabſhah had travelled into Kipzak, and acquired a-fingular : 
knowledge of the geography, cities, and revolutions, of that northern 


5 125 (P. i 1. c. 45=—49» ha 


1; - | with 
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A 
with duch mighty powers, that thirteen miles C 25 5 p. 


were meaſured from his right to his left wing. 
In a march of five months, they rarely beheld the 


footſteps of man; and their daily ſubſiſtence 


was often truſted to the fortune of the chace. 
At length the -armies encountered each other; 
but the treachery of the ſtandard- bearer, who, in 


the heat of action, reverſed the Imperial ſtandard 
of Kipzak, determined the victory of the Zaga- 


tais; and Toctamiſn (I ſpeak the language of the 


Inſtitutions) 570 the tribe of Touſhi to the wind 


of deſolation He fled to the Chriſtian duke 
of Lithuania; em returned to the banks of the 
Volga; and, after fifteen battles with a domeſtic 
rival, at laſt periſhed in the wilds: of Siberia. 
The purſuit of a flying enemy carried Timour 
into the tributary provinces of Ruſſia; a duke of 
the reigning family was made priſoner amidſt the 
ruins of his capital; and Yeletz, by the pride 
and ignorance. of the Orientals, might eafily be 
| confounded with the genuine metropolis of the 
nation, Moſcow trembled at the approach of the 
Tartar, and the reſiſtance would have been feeble, 


ſince the hopes of the Ruſſians were placed in a 


miraculous image of the Virgin, to whoſe pro- 


tection they aſcribed the caſual and voluntary 


retreat of the conqueror. Ambition and pru- 


dence recalled him to the South, the deſolate 


country was exhauſted, and the Mogul ſoldiers 
were enriched with an immenſe ſpoil of precious 


18 Inflitutions, of 8 p. 15305 125. Mr. White, the editor, 


beſtows ſome ani madverſion on the ſuperficial account of Sherefeddin 


(l. iii. c. 12, 13, 14.), who was ignghant of the deſigns of Timour, 
—_ the true 1 8 of action. 


furs, 
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CHAP. fors, of linen of Antioch" , and of ingots of gold 


LXV. a 
. — and filver ?.. On the ann of the Don, or ti 
Feat 'Tanais, he oa an humble deputation from p 
the conſuls. and merchants of Egypt **, Venice, d 
Genoa, Catalonia, and Biſcay, who. oroupied the p 
commerce and city of Tana, or Azoph, at the | 
mouth of the river. They offered their gifts, a 
admired his magnificence, and truſted his royal h 
word. But the peaceful viſit of an emir, who c. 
explored the ſtate of the magazines and harbour, « 
5 was ſpeedily followed by the deſtructive preſence c 
1 of the Tartars. The city was reduced to aſhes ; e 
the Moſlems were pillaged and diſmiſſed ; but all a 
the Chriſtians, who had not fled to their ſhips, were t 
a condemned either to death or ſlavery **. Revenge I 
prompted him to burn the cities of Serai and © 
Aﬀtrachan, the monuments of ling ieee 8 
# Cr O 
19 The furs of Ruſſia are more. e on the i au But the 8 
linen of Antioch has never been famous; and Antioch was in 
fuins. I ſuſpet that it was ſome manufacture of Europe, which the 1 
Hanſe merchants had imported by the way of Novogorod. 2 
10 M. Levẽſque (Hiſt. de Ruſſie, tom. ii. p. 247, Vie. de- Ti- | 
mour, p. 64—67. before the French verſion of the Inſtitutes) has t. 
corrected the error of Sherefeddin, and marked the true limit of Ti- c 
mour's conqueſts, His ar ;guments are ſuperfluous, and a ſimple ap- 
peal to the Ruſſian Annals is ſufficient to prove that Moſcow, which 1 
irs years before had been taken by Toctamiſn, GO the arms of 3 a a 
more formidable invader. 
21 An Egyptian conſul] from Grand Cairo, is mentioned in 
Barbaro's voyage to Tana in 1436, after the city had been OK ſe 
(Ramuſio, tom. ii. fol. 92.) wp 
. 23 The ſack of Azoph is deſcribed by Sherefeddin (I. iii. 5 55.93 ; N 
and much more particularly by the author of an Italian chronicle 55 
(Andreas de Reduſiis de Quero, in Chron, Tarviſiano, in Muratori 21 
Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. xix-, p. $02—805.). He had Bf 
converſed with the Mianis, two Venetian brothers, one of. whom had f 
0 


been ſent a deputy to the camp of Timour, and hg ge had loſt at 
N three ſons and 32,000 Os FU ts | 5 


„ (0) vu 


wo . (Þ CÞ 
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and his vanity proclaimed, that he had penetrated C 2 AP. 
to the region of perpetual daylight, a ſtrange Cy 
phenomenon, which authoriſed his Mahometan 

doctors As diſpenſe with the obligation of I; 

prayer 


III. 585 Timour firſt orci to his princes III. Of 
24 1 


and emirs the invaſion of India or Hindoſtan“, in, 
he was anſwered by a murmur of diſcontent: A. D. 


« The rivers! and the mountains and deſerts! and 0 5 

ce the ſoldiers clad in armour! and the elephants, | 1 
« deſtroyers of men !” But the diſpleaſure of the | 
emperor was more dreadful than all theſe terror; 


and his ſuperior reaſon was convinced, that an en- 
terpriſe of ſuch tremendous aſpect was ſafe and eaſy 
in the execution. He was informed by his ſpies 


of the weakneſs and anarchy of - Hindoſtan: the 


Soubahs of the provinces had erected the ſtandard 
of rebellion; and the perpetual" infancy of ſultan 
Mahmood was deſpiſed even in the haram of Delhi. 
The Mogul army moved in three great diviſions: 
and Timour obſerves with pleaſure, that the ninet⸗ : ” 
two ſquadrons of a thouſand horſe moſt fortunately ' 
correſponded with the ninety-two names or epithets 
of the prophet Mahomet. Between the Jihoon 
and the Indus, they croſſed one of the ridges of 
23 Sherefeddin only ſays (I. iii. c. 13.) that the rays of the 
ſetting, and thoſe of the riſing ſun, were ſcarcely ſeparated by | 
any interval; a problem which may be ſolved in the latitude of : 
Moſcow (the 56th degree), with the aid of the Aurora Borealis, 
and a long ſummer twilight. But a day of forty days (Khondemir 
apud d'Herbelot, p. 880.) would rigorouſly confine us within the 
polar circle, 
24 For the laden war, ſee the Inſtitutions (p. 129—139. oP the 


fourth book of Sherefeddin, and the hiſtory of Feriſhta (in Dow, 


vol. ii. p. 1==20, 95 which throws a an light on the affairs af 
Hindoſtan. | 


„ mountains, 


4 
CHAP. mountains, which are ſtyled by the Arabian geo- | 
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— graphers The ſtony girdles of the earth. The 


highland robbers were ſubdued or extirpated ; but 
great numbers of men and horſes periſhed in the 


ſnow; the emperor himſelf was let down a preci- 
pice on a portable ſcaffold, the ropes were one 
hundred and fifty cubits in length; and, before he 


could reach the bottom, this dangerous operation 


was five times repeated. Timour crofſed the Indus 


at the ordinary paſſage of Attok; and ſucceſſively 
traverſed, in the foot-ſteps of Alexander, the Pun- 
Jab, or five rivers **, that fall into the maſter-ſtream. 
From Attok to Delhi, the high road meaſures no 
more than ſix hundred miles; but the two con- 
querors deviated to the ſouth-eaſt ; and the motive 
of Timour was to join his grandſon, who had at- 
chieved by his command the conqueſt of Moultan. 
On the eaſtern bank of the Hyphaſis, on the edge 
of the deſert, the Macedonian hero halted and 
wept: the Mogul entered the deſert, reduced the 
fortreſs of Batnir, and ſtood in arms before the 
gates of Delhi, a great and flouriſhing City, 
which had ſubſiſted three centuries under the 


_ dominion of the Mahometan kings. The fiege, 


more eſpecially of the caſtle, might have been a 
work of time; but he tempted, by the appearance 
of weakneſs, the ſultan Mahmoud. and his vizir 
to deſcend into the plain, with ten thouſand 


25 The rivers of the Punjab, the five eaſtern branches of the In- 
dus, have been laid down for the firſt time with truth and accuracy 


in Major Rennel's incomparable map of Hindoſtan. In his Critical 


Memoir, he illuſtrates with judgment and leaning the marches of 


Alexander and Timour. 
N cuiraſſiers, 
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cuiraſſiers, forty thouſand of his foot-guards, and 


” 
—— 
— 
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one hundred and twenty elephants, whoſe , tuſks Cuy 


are ſaid to have been armed with ſharp and 
poiſoned daggers. Againſt theſe monſters, or 


rather againſt. the Imagination of his troops, he 


condeſcended to uſe ſome extraordinary pre- 
cautions of fire and a disch, of iron ſpikes and a 
rampart of bucklers; but the event taught the 


Moguls to ſmile at their own fears; and, as 
ſoon as theſe unwieldy animals were routed, the 


inferior ſpecies (the men of India) diſappeared 


from the field. Timour made his triumphal entry 
into the capital of H indoſtan; and admired, with 


a view to.. imitate, the architecture of the ſtately 


| moſch; but the order or licence of a general 


pillage and maſſacre polluted the feſtival of his 
victory. He reſolved to purify his ſoldiers in the 


blood of the idolaters, or Gentoos, who ſtill ſur- 


paſs, in the proportion of ten to one, the numbers 


of the Moſlems. In this pious deſign, he ad-. 


vanced one hundred miles to the north-eaſt of 
Delhi, paſſed the Ganges, fought ſeveral battles 
by land and water, and penetrated to the famous 
rock of Coupele, the ſtatue of the cow, that ſeems 
to diſcharge the mighty river, whoſe ſource is far 
diftant among the mountains of Thibet**, His 

| return 


26 The two great rivers, the Ganges and Burrampooter, riſe 


in Thibet, from the oppoſite ridges of the ſame hills, ſeparate 
from each other to the diſtance of x200 miles, and, after a winding 


| . courſe of 2000 miles, again meet in one point near the gulf of 


Bengal. Yet ſo capricious is Fame, that the Burrampooter is a 


| late diſcovery, while his brother Ganges has been the theme of ' 


ancient and modern ſtory, Coupele, the ſcene of Timour's laſt 
| - E | x victory, 
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priſoners, who were offered the choice of ab- CH xy. P. 
juration or death. On his deſcent from the hills, _ | — 


the emperor gave audience to the firſt ambaſſadors 
of Bajazet, and opened the hoſtile correſpondence 
of complaints and menaces; which fermented 
two years before the final exploſion. Between 


two jealous and haughty neighbours, the mo- 


tives of quarrel will ſeldom be wanting. The 
Mogul and Ottoman conqueſts now touched each 
other in the neighbourhood of Erzerum, and the 


Euphrates; nor had the doubtful limit been 
aſcertained by time and treaty. Each of theſe 
ambitious | monarchs - might accuſe his rival of 


violating his territory; of threatening his vaſſals; 
and protecting his rebels; and, by the name of 
rebels, each underſtood the fugitive princes, 
whoſe kingdoms he had ufurped, and whoſe life 
or liberty he implacably purſued. The reſemb- 
lance of character was {till more dangerous than 


the oppoſition of intereſt ; and in their victorious 


career, Timour was impatient of an equal, and 
Been was ignorant of a ſuperior. The firſt 
epiſtle of the Mogul emperor muſt have pro- 
voked, inſtead of reconciling the Turkiſh ſultan; 


N 1 and nation he affected to deſpiſe . 
Mw Dot 


28 We ave three copies of theſe hoſtile epiſtles in the Inllitu- 
tions (p- 147.), in Sherefeddin (Il. v. c. 14.), and in Arabſhah 
(tom. ii. c. 19. p. 183=201.) ; which agree with each other in the 
ſpirit and ſubſtance rather than in the ſtyle. It is probable, that 
they have been tranſlated, with - various -latitude, from the 
Turkiſh original into the Arabic and Perſian tongues. 

29 The Mogul emir diſtinguiſhes himſelf and his countrymen 
by the name of Tiuw#s, and ſtigmatiſes the race and nation of 


Bajazet with the leſs honourable epithet of Turkmans, Yet * 


vor. XII. | C | do 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


.  Doſt thou not know, that. the greateſt part of 
© Aſia is ſubje& to Our arms and our laus ? that 
& our invineible forces extend Fram. One ſea to 
* the other? that the potentates of the earth 
« form. a line before our gate? and tkat we have 
2 compelled fortune herſelf to. watch over the 
* proſperity of our empire ? 2 What i is the founda- 
80 tion of thy inſolenee and folly Thou haſt 
oF) fought fome battles i in the Nook, of Anatolia; 
0 contemptible trophies ! „ Thou haſt; obtained 
* ſome viktories over the Chriſtians of Europe pe; 
80 thy ford was bleſſed by the apoſtle of God; 3 
and thy obedience to the precept of the Koran, 
e in waging war againſt the infide dels, is the ole 
ec confideration that prevents us from deſtre ying 
« thy country, the frontier and bulwark of the 
« Moſlem world. Be wiſe in time e; relle; 5 
6 repent ; and avert the thunder of out vengeatice, 
« which is yet ſuſpended over thy head. Thou 
e art no more than à piſmire; why wile ur (ce | 
„ to provoke the elephants? Alas, © they will 
« trample thee under their feet. In his replies, 
Bajazet poured forth the indignation of a ſoul 
which was deeply ſtung by ſuch unuſual contempt. 
After retorting the baſeſt reproaches on the. thief 
and rebel of the deſert, the Ottoman. recapitulates 
his boaſted victories in Iran, Touran, and the. | 
Indies; and labours to prove, that Timour had 
never triumphed unleſs by his .own: perfidy and 
the viees of his foes. Thy armies are innumer- 
« able: be. they. {o.; but What are the. arrows of 
do 0 8 i FS ewe bald es sse 0er . rom 2 
Turkman failor z thoſe inland ſhepherds were. ſo remote” from 
5 the 18 and all maritime affairs, = « the 
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aft the ſeymetars and 
ce hattleaxeb Of m Arili Und invincible J anizaries ? 


«© P will guard the princes who have implored my 


t protettion: ſcck them in my tents. The cities 
« of Arzitigatt” and Erzeroum are mine, and 
« unſeſs the tribute be duly paid, I will demand 
56 "the arrears! utider the walls of Tauris and Sul. 
ungovernable rage of the ſultan 

length wee him to an inſult of a more 
dsmefe kind. e IT 1 fly flom thy arms,” laid 
he, ** may FA "hives be thrice, divorced from my. 
6c bed; bt if thou haſt not courage to meet me 


in tlie fiel „ mayeſt chou again receive thy wives 


cc after they Kaye thrice ei en u 6 d the embraces. of 
«a ſtranger 3? Anp violation by word or deed 
of the ſecrecy of the Haram is an inperdanaþle 


offence. among the Turkiſh nations; and the 
| political quarr 


i of the two. monarchs was em- 
bittered by. private and perſonal reſentment. Vet 


0 


in his firſt, expedition, Timour was ſatisfied with | 


the ſiege and. deſtruction of Siwas or Sebaſte, a 


ſtrong city on the borders of Anatolia; and he 


ren Rar the. Apdifcretion. c a, pon Ottoman. on 


1 
3⁰ According to t the > OG Te. it ii. p „ 47. au CA 8 Diſcour MW 


p. 134.) U A Mufulman ²-²7œ)ẽã A e reed his wife (HE had 


thrice- repeated the wards of a.divorce), could not take her again, 


till after ſhe had been married to, and repudiated by, another - 


huſband } am ignominiòus tranſaction, which it is needleſs 'to © 


aggravate! by; ſuppoſing, that the fitſt huſband muſt ſee her en- 
Joyed by a ſecond. before his face; (Rycaut's. State of the: Ottoman 


Empire, I. H. L. 0 


n The comiton liczoy' of the Oriental, 21 waht ſpetking © 


of their women, is aſcribed in a much higher degree by Arabſhah 
to the Turkiſh. nations; iand it is remarkable enough, that Chal-' 
candyles (I. ii. pi 56.) had ſome re prejudice} and 
om” m ee an HG DIG gba 26 
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— buried, alive for the brave and Faithful” Uſcharge 


of; their duty. As a Muſulman he ſeemed to re- 
tpec. the pious, occupation of Bajazet, Who wWas 
gill engaged in the blockade of Conſtar | inople * 


EE, and. after; this. falutar; leſſon, the Mogul conqueror 


checked his purſuit, and turned. aide to the in⸗ 


vaſien of Syria and, Egypt. i In thele tranſactions, 


the Ottoman prince, by the Otientals, and even 
by, Timour, is ſtyled the Kai ar. 0 


Cæſar of the Romans; a ütle which, by a mall 
anticipation, | might be given to a monarch who 
poſſeſſed the provinces, and threatened, the. city, 
ol the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine „„ 


1 


The military republic of the ukes itil 
reigned: in Egypt and Syria: but the dynaſty 


of the Turks was overthrown by that of the 


Circaſſians ; and their favourite Barkok, from 


aſlave and a priſoner, was raiſed and reſtored to 


| b the throne. In the midſt of rebellion. and diſcord, 


he braved the menaces, correſponded with, the 
enemies, and detained the ambaſſadors, of the 
Megul, WhO patiently expected his deceaſe, to 
ey jag the crimes/'of- the father on the feeble 

reign "we bis ſon u R geg n emirs ** 


acid DE all Bag to bag HA 40 Vu 


For 1 ſtyle of the, Moguls, ſee the inſtitutions (p- 137. 


145. J, and for the Perſians, the Bibliotheque Orjentale (p. 883.) : 


but I do not ſiad that the title of Oſar has been applied by the 
A or aſſumed by the Ottomans themſelves. 

n See the reigns of Backok and Pharadge, in M. de Guighes 
( tom. iv. I. Xii.) who, from the Arabic texts of, Aboumahaſen, 


Ebn Schaitriab;) and Nintabi, has added n erz ** ur we 


mon Rock of materials. 16 
34 For theſe recent and domeſtic Wk += e Arabſmab, 
Gough a partial, is a ied witnels . i, c. 64—68. 
tom. 
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e afſer bled. at Aleppo to repel the invaſion: CHA P. 
they confided, in the fame and diſcipline of the 
Mamalukes, . in, the temper of their met "and 
lances of the ureſt ſteel of Damaſcus; in the 
ſtrength of, their walled cities, and i in the ; 
louſneſs of fixty, thoufand villay ages : and inſtead of 


a their g wy 
and arrayed their korces in the p ain. But't 
forces were not cemented by tels and wen 

and ſome owerful. emirs had been Tediicell to 
deſert or betray Y "their"! more Toyal companions. 
Timour's 8 front Was covered With 4a line of Indian 
elephants, "Whoſe turrets were filled with archers 

and Greek ile? the rapid evolutions of his cavalry y, 
compleated the difmay and diſorder; the Syrian 
crowds fell back on each other; many thoufande 

were Rifled'or ſlaughtered in the entrance of the 

great ſtreet; the Moguls entered with the fugi- 

tives ;/ and, after a mort defence, the eitadel, 

the impregnadle citadel of Aleppo, was ſuxren- 
dered by cowardice or treachery. Among the Sacks 
ſuppliants and captives, 'Timour: diſtinguiſhed the "5 
doQors of the law, whom he invited to the 1400, 
dangerous honour of a perſonal conference ®. 8 any 
The Mogul prince was a zealous. Muſulman ;.. but 

his Perſian ſchools had taught him to revere the 
memory of Ali and Hoſain; E and he had imbibed 


— 


"tom; i, C. 114 0 Fimöur muſt Have been odious to à Syrian; 
but the notribty 'of facts would have obliged him, in ſothe.mes-- 
"ure, to reſpect His enemy and' himſelf; His bitters: branded 
the luſcious ſwetts'sf $herefeddin'” (. v. c. 29.) . „ . 
35 Theſe intereftinig eonverſations' appear to have bern copied by 
Arabſhab (tom. E C68. p. 65-645) from the cadhi and hiſto- 

Han Ebn Schhunah principal actor. Vet how could; r alite 


crenty- five years onde (d Herbelotse pirged)s © 1503: nom 
OY e non 97 Oe” 315 38 19594 1310 3 a+ 
Y N 689 nk Aer. 21 — 4 if a 181 % 4 duo 
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„ AS. the enemics 
of the ſon of the laughter of the apoſtle c of: God. 
To: theſe doftars he Propoſed, 2 a ious: g 
which the caſuiſts of Bochara, | uparcand, and 
rat, were "incapable of . reſolving.” Who 
& ar are the t true martyrs, of thoſe. who. e Hin on 
& my fide, or on that af n my enemies : ag 4s Me 
wa J kKleged, or fatishied, by the dexteri dne 
of the cadhis of Aleppo, who. "replied, d, in the 
wars of Mahomet himfelf, that the motive, not 
the enſign, conſtitutes the martyr; and that 155 
rep 75 15 of either party, WhO lt "only. for th b 
glory of God, may deſerve that ſacred e 
The true ſucceſſion of the caliphs Was 4 controverſy. 
oF {till more delicate nature, and the frank- 
8 of A doctor, too honeſt for his fituatio! 0 


On, pro- 
vol ed. the emperor. to exclaim, Ve are as. falle 

& as thoſe of Damaſcus: Moawiyah was an 
« < vſur er, Yezid a tyrant, and Ali alone i is. the 
8 & Jaw! ul ſucceſſor of the prophet,” 5 A prudent, 
explanation reſtored | his, tranquillity ; and he 
paſſed. to a more familiar topic of eee 
4 What is Jour age! 2 ſaid be to the cadhi. 
Fifty years. —< It would be the age of my 
«eldeſt, ſon: vou ſee me here. „(eontinued 


114 


ce Timour) a poor, lame, decrepit 0 yn 


EEE ſubdue the kingdoms. of Iran, ouran, an 7 
cc the Indies. TL am nat 2 man ot ble od; 45 and | 5 
= « God. is my ; witneſs, that in all. my.) wars, I have 2 
© never | been the aggreſſor, and that n my enemies 
ce "hays ae een, the, authors Of their on 
= * 1 During this i peace converſation, 
the 


By th. $3. Os Ah. ths , , . obo ae; 
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the feet of Aleppo ſtreamed with biscd, ind e r. 
re echoed wien the cries of mothers and ip: Toagy . 

- ſhrieks ol er vir ia 155 | 


eech by the peremptor Sonar E's 155 
ing an e Gti er 5 Heads, which, 

according His cuſtom, were curiouſly. "piled f In 

columns 5 yramids: | the Mo uls celebrated 

the feaſt of vitory, while the ſyrviving Molle 
paſſed the night'in tears and in chains. | Fſha [nos 
dwell on the, march of the deſtroyer from Alepp 

0 Damaſcus, where he was rudely encountered, | 
ind almoſt overtlivown, by. the armies of Egypt. 
A retrograde mation Was m putod to his diſtreſs | 
and deſpair: One of his nephews deferted to the 1 

enemy; ; and Syria refoiced. in the tale of His 55 

defeat, whett the ſultan was driven by tlie revolt 

of the Mamalukes to eſcape with precipita on 

and ſhame to his palace of Cairo. Abandoned by 

their prince, the inhabitants of Damaſcus 

defended their walls; and Timour conſented, 1% 

raiſe the ſiege, It they would adorn his retreat. 

with a. gift or ranſom ; each article of nine pieces, 

But no ſooner had he introduced himſelf into the 

city, under Colour of 4 truce, than he per- 

idiouſly violated the treaty; impoſed a contribu- Damaf- 

tion of ten millions of gold; and animated his ny 
troops to chaſtiſe the poſterit y of thoſe Syr vrians - aer 
Who had executed; or app Trove, the wee of OY 

the grandſon, of Mabomet. A nn which had. 

given honourable 22 by the 5 of Ho Fs 


100 115 


TEE DVGLING/ AND run 


| oye? my Stony of attificers-whom lis fentito Hbour 


- 3t\Battiarcand; were alone reſerved- in the general 
muacre; and, ee ane — centuries: 


WAS — by raligidus' Habt avenge the hob; 


Lan, Arab. The! loffes/and fatigues af dhe cum 


obliged Timour to- renounce the: conqueſt 
of Paleſtine and Egypt; but in his return to the 
Euphrates, he delivered Aleppo teiſthe flames; 
and juſtified his pious motive by othe pardon and 


; rewaril of two thouſand ſectaries of Alis whocwere 


_ deſifous to viſit the tomb of his ſonb ob hate ex 


: 430 Ottoman wars, are repreſented by Sherefeddin (Iv. c. 3 | 


| patiatell on the perſonal anecdotęed which mark 
the character of the Mogul hero; but I. ſhall 
briefly! mention de, that he erected on the ruins 
of Bagdad a pyramid of ninety thoufand heads; 


again viſited Georgia; encamped on the banks 


of Araxes; and proclaimed his reſolution of 


marching againſt the Ottoman emperer. Con- 
ſcious of the importance of the war, he collected 
his forces from every province: eight hundred 


ahead men were enrolled on bis military liſt 5 4 


256 The marches and . of Timour ent the 80 ian 


43) and Arabſhah (tom. i ii, c. 1518. * 7 2 ER A 4G 7 : 
37 This number of 800,000 Was extracted by Arabſhah, or r 8 
by Ebn Schounah, ex rationario Timuri, on the faith of à Cariz- 


mian officer (tom. i. c. 68. p. 615. ); and it is remarkable enough, 


that a Greek hiforian (Phranza, l. i. c. 29.) adds no more than 


20, οο men. Poggins feckons" ,000;0007/ another Latin contem- 
porary (Chron. Tarvifianum, apud Nuratori, tom. xix. p. 800.) 
1, 100, os; - and the enormous ſum of 1, 600 o is atteſted by a 
German ſoldier, who was preſent at the battle of Angora (Leunclav. 
ad Chalcondyl. I. iii. p. 82.) . Timour, in his Inſtitutions, has "= 
deigned to caleulate his troops, his ſubiects, or his revenues. 
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but the ſplentlid commands of wages K Pe. 
thouſand- horſe, may be rather expreſfive.of; — 
rank fand penſion of the chiefs, bahn, oß the 
genuine number of- effectiye ſoldiers . In the 
pillage -of Syria, the Moguls had acquired im- 
menſe riches zolbut the delivery of their pay and 
arrears for ſeven years, more finmly attached them 


n „ e bas #niftlsTie 


During this diyerſion of the Mogul g afms e 
Bajazet "had twoyyears to collect his forces for: 
2: more ſeribus encounter. They conſiſtect vr auen. 
four hundredathouſand horſe and foot, wWhoſe 
merit and fidelity were of an unequal complexiong 
We may diſcriminate the Janizaries who have 


been gradually raiſed to an eſtabliſnment of forty 


thouſand men; a national; cavalry, the Spahii ß 557 
modern times; twenty thouſand cuiraſſiers 1 | 
Europe, clad in black and impenetrable armour - ß 
the troops of Anatolia, whoſe princes. had taken 
refuge in the camp of Timour, and a colony of 
Tartars, whom he had driven from Kipzak; and 
to whom Bajazet had aſſigned a ſettlement in thie 


C plains of Adrianople. The fearleſs confidence of 


the ſultan urged him to meet his antagoniſt; and, 
as if he had choſen that ſpot for revenge; he diſ. 
ba bis banners near the ruins of the unfortus | 


* „0 A —__ latitude. of toes EE ww the Greet 
Mogul for his own pride and the beneſit of his officers. Berniers 
patron was Penge-Hazari, commander of sooo horſe; of Which 
me maintained no more than 500 (Voyages: tom. i. p. 288, .289.).. 
39 Timour himſelf fixes at 400, ooo men the Ottoman 

(Inſtitutions; p. 1530, which is reduced to 1 50, ooo by Fhranaa 
6. i. e. 29. ), and ſwelled by the German ſoldier to . 400. D It 
i evident » that the Moguls were the more numerous. | 
nate 


II 


6 eng 


ants Suvas. In eee eee bur Hives 
was from the Araxes thivingh tht countries of Rrmenia 


3 Amato: * bolditeſs was): 


and diſtiptine ;/ aa the 600 , f 
and the rivers; were [diligently Bra Fern, 


fiying ſquadrons, 'who marked hit road and 


—— his ne . in his Plan of A 


Et: —— Calare; ede ſalt deſert 
and bowie invelted” Angora= | 


poſt; We the Tartay ſwiftneſs to the erawl- | 3 
e wings of 
indignation to the relief f Angora; and as botfr 


ing of a ſnail: ke returned on the 


generals were alike impatient for action; the 
plains round that city were the: ſeene of a memor- 
able battle, which has immortaliſed: the glory of 
Timour and tlie ſhlame of Bajazet. For this ſignat 


victory, the Mogul emperor: was indebted to him. 
felf, to the genius of the moment, and the dif- 
cipline- of thirty years. He had improved the 


tactics, without violating the manners, of his 
nation , whoſe force ſtill conſiſted im tlie miſſile 


weapons, and rapid erolutions; of 4 e 


n may not be vtlefg te mark the diftances/ between 
aud ithe neiglibouring cities by the journies of the ee each 
ol twenty or twentycſtve miles: te Smyrna xx. toiKiotahia x. to 


Bourſa x. to Cæſarea viii. to Sĩnope xi to Nicomedia ix. to Con- 
ſeantinople xii?! or xiii. e 'Toutnefort," "Voyage" au ene, 


toms in lettre xxii)) 
See the Syſtems of Tocdtes _ che Tails) which the 


8 W oditars have illuſtrated with elaborate plans, p: 374). 
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the ae Ns 2 forem — 
firſt acqvanged. to the charge and was ſupported. 
in à juſt grder by, the ſquadrons, of, the great. 
vanguard: Ihe neee watched oper the. 
mmand on Sian yo 


ax; obliqus * can tte yi 
ar; twenty, attacks ; and. each! attack. afforded, a , 

change of, vieorye;} If they; all. proved, fruitlels: 

| or, .upſugcelstul, the occaſion Mas worthy. af the 

emperor. himſelf, who gave the ſignal of adyancing 

bor andard and main body, which heled/in 

I But in the battle of Angora, thejmain 
Poem cls was.ſupported, on the flanks; and; jim 
Fame by. the brayeſt. ſquadrons. of the reſerve, | 
ammanded by, the ſons and grandſons of Timun. 
The conqueror of Hindoſtan oftentatiouſly. 
a; ling, of elenhants, the trophies, rather than the; 
inſtruments, of victory: the. uſe, of the Greek fire. 
| was. familiar to the Moguls, and Ottomans ;- but: 
had they borrowed from Europe the, recent in-, 
vention of gunpowder and cannon, the artificial, 
thunder, in the hands of either nation, muſt have, 
ae the fortune of the Gap? . In that days 


# The fultgn himſelf. e e muſt then put the Foot of. 

equrage into the ſtirrup of . patience... A Tartar metaphor, which: . 
is loſt in the Engliſh, but preſcxred inthe French, Tron of. _ „ 
Inſtitutes, (p. 286 5, 

43, The Greek fire, on Timour ende; is atteſted by: Sherefoddin®: 
(1. v. c. 47.); but Voltaire's ftrange ſuſpicion, that ſome canon, 
inſcribed with, range; characters, muſt have been ſtnt by that 
monarch Pepi n by the univerſaliftence-of contem es 


p oratiea, .. Ems, © Ba Xe 
ajaz 
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f parto bf Hoc troops failed him inf the deciſive 
m ment. His rigour and avariee had provoked a | 
muütiny among tlie Turks; and beven bis ſon 
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Biſakevidiſplayel thecgua ie fi Gerd. 
chief: but his genius ſunk -under's ſtronger aſ- 
cendafit ; and from various motives, the gxeateſt 


Soliman too baſtily!1withdrew: from the; field, 
Thezforces of Anatolia, loyal in their revolt, 8 
drawn away: to the banners of their lawful Princes. 


His Tartar allies had been tempted (by the letters 


and, emiffaries of Timour “ who,;xeproached 


heir ignoble ſervitude under the cayes of their 
fathers ; and offered to their hopes the dominion 
of their new; or the liberty of :itheir ancient, 
country.” In the right wing of Bajazet, the cuiraſ- 


fers of Europe charged, with faithful hearts and 
irreſiſtible arms; but theſe men of iron were ſoon 


broken! by an artful flight and headlong purſuit: 
and iche Janizaries, alone, without cavalry or 


miſſile weapons, were encompaſſed by; the ins 


of the Mogul hunters. Their valour was at 
| tength-opprefied by heat, thirſt; and, the weight 
of numbers; and the unfortunate ſultan, afflicted 


with the gout in his hands and feet, was tranſport- 
ed from the field on the flecteſt of his horſes. He 


* wn pnrſued and taken by the titular khan of 
Zagatai; and after his capture, and ithe defeat of 


the Ottoman Wy the Mga of nmol 
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ſubmitted to nee eee . 
ſtandard at Kietahia, and diſperſed on all fides wo 
the miniſters of rapine and deſtruction. Mirzn 
Mehemmed Sultan; the eldeſt and beſt beloved; | 
of his grandſons, was diſpatched to Bourſa with. 


thirty choufand horſe: and ſuch was his youthful 
ardour, that he arrived with only four thouſimd 
at the gates !6f the capital, after performing an 
ve days a mreh of two hundred and thirty miles; 
Vet fear is ſtill more rapid in its courſe : and 


Solimang che ſon of 'Bajazet, had already paſſeut 5 


over to Europe with the royal "treaſures g {Phis 
ſpoil; however, of theo palace and city was im- 
menſe: the inhabitants had eſcaped; but: the 


buildings, for the moſt part of wood, were reduced 


10 aſhes From Bourſa, the grandſon af Timaur 
advanced to Nice, even yet a fair and flouriſhing 
city; and the Mogul ſquadrons' were: only! ſtopped 
by the waves of the Propontis. The ſame ſucbeſt 
attended the other mirzas and emirs in their 


excurſions: and Smyrna, defended by theizeal 
and courage of the Rhodian knights, alonengdet 


ſerved the preſenee of the emperor himſelf. ftr 


an obſtinate defence, the place was taken by 


ſtorm; Al that breathed was put to the cfwordg 
andthte heads of the Chriſtian heroes were launched 


froin the engines on board of two carracksz 


great ſtups of Europe, that rode at anchor in ile 


| harbour. The Moſlems of Alla. rejoiced i in their - 


ing I 19.45 


Peder rom a, dangerous, and dme IG e. 
ind 4 Sarallel' was drawn between the tworriwale, 
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ron case a. .motul-lefſon; is now'tejeQed at a fable by the 


dakty They. appeal with confidente to dhe 


772 DRCLING AND! FALL. 


ena . relyved-a- fbrtreſs which had ſuſtained ſeven yeard 


. the ſiage, or at leaſt che blockade; of Bajbizet .. 
The ixus vage in which Bajazet was imprifoned 


2 by Tamerkme, ſo long and ſo often repeuted as 


© 


modern; wiiters; who ſmile: at the vulgar 


Perſian hiſtory of | Sherefeddim Ali, which has 


aiſproved 
dy the 
Perſian 


Hiſtorian 
of Ti- 


our 7, 


been given to qur curioſity in à French verſinn; 


and from which I ſhall, celle and ahridge ar more 


ſpetieus narrative of this nemorable tranſaction. 
No ſooner was Timaur informed that the captivs 
Ottoman as at, the door of his tent, thai he 


graciouſly: Rept forwards to; receive; him; ſeated, 


him by: his fide, and mingled with juſt reproathes. 
a. ſoothing. pity. for his rank and misfortuns 
75 Alas!“ ſaid the emperor, . the deoree of fate 


4 is now accompliſned by your own fault: it is 


ce the web which you have woven, the erf 
« of the tree which: yourſelf, have planted- I 
« wyhed- to ſpare, and even to aſſiſt, the hy, 


« « pion of the Moflems +; you braved our threats; 


< you deſpiſed our friendſhip;. vou forced us to 
< enter. your kingdom with our invincible; armies. 
“ Behold the event. Had you vanquiſtied; T am 


4 Por the war of Atatotiz of Roum, T ad kwme Hints in the | 
Inſtitutions, to the copious narratives of 78 ere 
4465. and Arabſhah (tom. il, C. 20 i 
of Timour's hiftory, it is lawful to 588 0 tie 


P. 5355+ Annal. Eeunclav. p. 3a pd 101 — 4 


(Phranza, J. i. c. 29. Ducas, e. 1, Oha 
46" The ſcepticiſm of Voltaire (Eſfai ſur 1'Hiſtoiry 


IRON nerale, c. 
88.) is ready on this, as en every bcCaflott, tö jet a 225 © 
tale, and to diminim the magnitude of vice and, virtue, snd on 


molt occaſions his incredulity is reaſonable. 
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We «par 5 | 


or TEE ROMANDENPIRE, 
4 not ignorant of the fate uhich- 
« myſelf and my troops. But 1 diſdain 1 r6- 
*. tallme : your life and hongur are ſecire; and 
I hall -expreſe my gratitude to God by my 


fome- of repentance; accepted the humiliation: 


ſon Mouſa; who, at his requeſt; was ſought and 
found-aniong* the" captives of the field. The 
Ottoman pfinces were lodg 


only by their vigilance. On the arrival 
| of the ö Bourfa, Timour reſtored the 
queen Deſpina and her daugliter to their father 
and huſpand; but he pioufly required, that the 
Sem ian princeſs/"who- had hitherto been 
in the profeſion” öf Chriſtianity, ſnould embrace 
without delay the religion of the prophet. In the 
feaſt of victory, to vieh Bajapet was Invited, 
the Mogul emperor plated à crown on His head 
and à fceptre it his hand, wit a ſolemn affuratice 
of reſtoring him with an increaſe” of glory t6' the 


promiſe” Was dffappointed by the fultan's untimel 
death: amidſt tie care of the moſt fkilful phy- 


ſicians, he. expired of an apoplexy at Akſhehr, 
the Antioch ef Piſidia, about nine months after 
his defeat. Y The Victor dropped a tear over his 


grave; his body, with royal pomp, was conxeyed 
to the tmauſole which he had erected at Bourſaz ; 


and. his fon, May a, after receiving a rich preſent 
of geld And Jewels,” 'of horſes and arms, TE, 
een We avs W ee 


3 n 14 


ot 


of a rob e of honour, und embraced with tears his 


e&in a ſplendid pavik 
lion; an keprer of the guards could be 


indulged | 


throne of His ticeſtors. But the effect of this 


— per, Q 


te, elemench te man. % The royal captive feed! 
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—— —— . be produged 3 in the order. of 


their time and at ere 3+ The reader has nat for- 
. arxiſog of; French, —— 
1 Bougicault e "him, Jah the, defence 


of Conſtantinople. They were on the ſpot to 
receive the earlieſt and moſſ faithful tiitelli- 
gence of the overthrow of their gest Ad vexlar ry; 


N. an 


and it is more than probable, that ſome of them 
accompanied the Greek embaſſy the camp of | 


Tamerlane. From, their account, the.Parg/hipe 


of che. priſon and death of Bajazet-are.affirmed by 
Earle ſervant and W 5 Mithin the 
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"THE DECLINE AND: FALL. 


with the firſt tidings of the revolution. 3. At 
che time when. Poggius flouriſhed at ——— Ah- 
med Ebn Arabſhah compoſed at Damaſcus: the 
gorid and malevolent hiſtory of Timour, * for 


which he had collected materials in his: journies 


oven Turkey and Tartary *. Without any poſſi- 
ble correſpondence: between the Latin and the Arar 
binn writer, they agree in the fact of the iron 


cage; and their agreement is a ſtriking proof of 


their common veracity... Ahmed Arabſhah hke- 
wiſe relates another outrage, which Bajazet en- 
dured, 0 A more. domeęſtie and tender nature. 
His indiſcreet mention of women and di 


aq was deeply reſented ib che jealous Tartar: in the 
fleaſt of victory, the wine was ſerved by female 
cuphearers, and the ſultan bebeld his own, concu- 

| bites and wives confounded, among the ſlaaves, and 


expoſed without a veil to the eyes of intemper- 


ance. To eſcape à ſimilar: ndignity, it is ſaid, 


; that his ſucceſſors except in à ſingle inſtance, 


have abſtained from legitimate nuptials; and the 


. Ottoman practice and belief, at · leaſt in the ſix- 


teenth century, is atteſted; by the obſerving Buſ- 


bequius , ambaſſador from the cdurt of Vienna 


„ The Chronicon Tarviſianum (in Nfüratbft, Seript. Rerum 
Italicarum, tom. xix. p. 800.), and the Annales Eſtenſes (tom. 
xviii. p. 974.) The two authors, Andres de Redyuſiis de ( 800 
and James de Delayto, were both contemporaries, nd bo 
cellors; the one of Trevigi, the other of Ferrara. TI he evitletioe 
of the former is the moſt, poſitive. + wt 10 536 

54 See Arabſhah, tom. ii. c. 28. 34. He trat edi in Fee 


mas, A. H. 839 (A. D 44355 Iuly 27), tom. ii. « ov. p.43. 


SS Buſbequits in Legatione, UrCica, ep epiſt. i. 1 52. Let bis 
reſpectable authority is ſome what ſhaken. by the 'bſeguent 3 ma 
riages of Amurath II. with a Servian, 7 and of e II. witt 
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to the great Soliman. 2:1141-Such'isithe ſeparation 
of language, that the teſtimony: of a Greek is not 
leſs independent than that of a Latin or an Arab. 


o 5. 
LXV. 


4. by we 
Greeks; 


I ſuppreſs:ithe names of Chalcondyles and Ducas, 


who flouriſned in a later peribd, and hö ſpeal in 
a leſs poſitive tone; but more attention is due to 


George Phranza , protoveſtiare of the laſt em- 
perors, and b was born a year before the 
battle of Angora. Twenty two years after that 
event, he was ſent ambaſſador to a the 
ſecond g and the hiſtorian might converſe with 


ſome veteran Janizaries, who had been made 


priſoners with the ſultan, and had themſelues ſeen 
him in his iron cage. 5. The laſt evidence, in 
every ſenſe, is that of the Turkiſn anhala, list 10 
have been / conſulted or tranſeri ibed by Leunclawius, 


deplore the eaptivity of thei iron cage; and ſome 
eredit may be allowed to national hiſtorians, who 
cannot ſtigmatize the Tartar without eee 
che ſhame of their king and country. 
From theſe oppoſite premiſes, a fair ee 
rate coneluſion may be deduced.. I am ſatisfied: 
that Sherefeddin Ali has faithfully deſcribed; the 
firſt oſtentatious interview, in which the con- 
queror, whoſe ſpirits were harmoniſed by ſucceſs, 
affected the character of generoſity... But his 
mind was inſenſibly alienated by the-unſcaſonable 
arrogance of Bajazet : the complaints « of his ene- 


16 CT IH 3 1 20 


in f lanckius de Script. Byzant. P. i. C. 40.) Chalcondyles 
and Ducas ſpeak in general terms of Bajazet's chains. © | 
57 Annales Leunclav, p. 3a. Pocock, Prolegomen, ad Abul- 
E Dynaſt. Cantemir, p. 55. 5 
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lefs, and nie zeal might alpire to gone | 
convert the retire whe ee ee 

which elrendy trembled at his name He hu Þ 
the utmaſt verge of the land; but un in infuperdbls, 
though narräwd, fea 461128 Betten the'twd*cbn- 
tinents af Europe and Aff u, a, . = 44 


fo —— or myriads;” of" Ys ot 
maſter of a fil le galley,” Thi two pi __ 
n | 


Boſphortis / ty po. of Soi 
and „Gallipdl, were 8 ed, the oft b. 

Chriſtians he ether by the” Turks On this He f 

occafiony*they* forgot the differente of Felgen 

to ac with! union and firms" in the = 
uarded* wi 

"With. 


cauſes! the. double firelghcs were" ru 


hips andifortifications;* and tel 
beid the tranſports, wich Thbur dsmanded' br 
vither nation under the pretence of aktik ig 
elr enemy, At the fais time, hey tile 
his Pride wich tributary" gifts 2 kuppllant mn 
biffies, "and prudentty "Ferhpted him to *Fetre 
with the Honburs of vi Solithant,” k 
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emperor” (either John or Manuel) ſubmitted to 
pay the ſame tribute which he had ſtipulated wich 
age fultan, and ratified the rtrbaty by an 
| oathy ob lllegiatice}; from which he could abſolve 
e ſoon a the Mogul cams) had re-. 


tired from Anatolia. But the fears afl fancyrof 


nations aſeribed to the ambitious Tamerlane ainew. 


deſign of vuſt ànd vomantie compaſs; a deſign of 


ſubduing Egypt and Africa, marching from the 
Nile tothe Atlantir Ocean, entering Eurbpe bythe! 


Streights of Gibraltar, and, after impoſing His 
yoke on the kingdom of Chriſtendamy'ob returns 


ing home by the deſerts of Ruſſia and Tartary. 
This remote, and perhaps imaginary, danger was 
averted by tlie ſubmiſſion of the ſultan of Egypti: 
ane of e and the cying: atteſted 


gin of reh, or camelopatd, and aluo/oftrichns | 


repreſented! at Samarcand the tribute of the 


Afriran world. Our imagination is not>leſs 


aſtoniſhed by the portrait of a Mogul, who, in 
his eamp before Smyrna, meditates and almoſt 
accompliſhes the invaſion of the hineſe empire“ 
Timour was urged to this enterpriſe by national 
| honour and religious zeal. The torrents Whibh 


he had ſhed of Muſulman blood could be ex- 


 piated only by an equl deftruktion of the in- 


es Since the name of Czar had been transferred to the e 


of Roum, the Greek Princes c of Conſtantinople ( Sherefeddin, 1, 
e 34.) were Lonfounded witk the Cbriſtian , of Gal al, 
| "Theffalddſea, Kd. under the title of” ERS derived g 


ien from thegeflitive 1% du (Cante 
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fidels ; and as he now ſtood: at; the -gates"of-payne- CHAP 


diſe, he might beſt -fecute his:glorious-an 
by demoliſfüng the idols of China, (finding: | 


Fon 


feſſion of faith lin due God, and bis -propliepMa 
homet: The recent expülſion of the t hoùſ dd 
Zingis vas an inſult on tlie Mogul name; and the 
diſordersb of the empire afforded the — RA oat 
portunity for revenge. The illuſtrious Ho „„ 
founder ef the dynaſty of Ming, died fur yew 
before tlie hattle of: Angora 5: and his grandſyng: 

weak and unfortunate youth, was burnt an A 
palace, aftera million of Chineſe had perifhed in 


the civil war . Before he evacuated Anatohaf 


Timour diſpatched beyond the Sihoon fa 
merous army, or rather colony, of his alddand | 
new ſubjects, to open the road, to ſubdue dhe EE 
Pagan /Calmucks and Mungals, and to fnund- 
cities and magazines in the deſert; and, bynthe- 
diligence of his lieutenant, he ſoon receiued a 
perfect map -and deſcription of the unknown: 
regions, from the ſource of the Irtiſſi to the: wall 
of China. During theſe preparations, tha empe-: 
ror atehieved the final conqueſt of Georgia z 
paſſed the winter on the banks of the Araxes 
eaſed the troubles of Perſia; and ſionihy res! 


turned! ee eee after a campaign of four 
Years. and 17 ng. Mops, 1 t $4 3 i x 8 ay 5.5 9812 
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Samar- 
cand, 
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July 
A. B. 
1405, 
January 8. 


THE DBCEINE AND FALL 


On the throne of Samareand “he diſplayed 
in a ſhert repoſe his -magnificence and power; 
lifgned>fo the gomplaints of the people; diftri- 
_ buted's juſt meaſure ef rewards and puniſhments; | 
Ache Ni riehe> in the e 


PA 1244 


Aue uf Egynt, N India, agp, Ruſſia) 


ad 4 Span, the 16 ef whom preſented x ſuit of 
tapeſtry which eclipſed the pencil of the Qriental 


artiſts- The marriage of fl of thavemperir's 
grandſuns was eſteemed'an-att of raligipny As well 
a of paternal tenderieſs; and the poiny of the 


_ ancient caliphs was revived in their Huptials. 


They wete celebrated in the gardens uf Canighul, 

decorated with innumerable tents and paviſionz, 
which diſplayed the luxury of 2 great city and the 
ſpoils'of a victorious camp. Whole foreſts were 
dun doum to ſupply fuel for the kitchens; the 


5 plain was ſpread with pyramids of meat, and vaſes 


of every liquor, to which thouſands of:gueſts were 
courteouſly invited: the orders of the ſtate, and 


tke nations of the earth, were marſhalled at the 


royal bahquet; nor were the ambaſſadors of 


Europe (fays the haughty Petſian) excluded from 
the feaſt; ſince even the cafes, the ſmalleſt of 


fiſh, rp ee eee n. _ Pu 
Tai * 2) we: 414 1 fl $#% 7 P58 ett joy 


6 Yo! the Ne NR. as rl ſee Shere- 


fedgin ( vi» c. 1-30.) andAraþſhah (tom. ij. c. 3547. ). 


- 2 64 Sherefeddin (I. vi. c. 24 ) mentions the ambalſadors of one 


of. the, wolt potent, fo erej} ns of Europe. We know that it-was 
7 5 a aſt TELE, the 2 relation of his two 
embaiſics 50 extant — be ory N * C. 
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or THE ROMAN EMrIRE. 
joy was teſtiſied by iluminations and maſquerades; 
che trades af Samarcand paſſed in rer ie and 


IN. 


every, trade was gmulous for execute; ſome quien 


device, ſome marvellous pageant. With thei, a- 
terials. of their ipeculiar Art. i Afteg the marriage: 
contracts had o berg ratified, by, the cadhis;, che 


brigegroqms and their Brides rerred f the üp te 


ders 3 Rinetimęs, according to the. Aſiatic 


faſhion,” they were drefled; and undreſſed, nds 


each change of apparel, pearls.and..rybies gg 
ſhowered .c ir hea ud mal 
abandoned-tq their: attendants. 4 general. — 
gence: Was proclaimed; every law bd Bs 
every: pleaſure. was-gllowed; the. people- was free, 
the ſovexcign; Was idle; and the biſtonawo gf 
Timous may remark, that, after deugting fiſty 
years to the attainment of empire, the only happy 
period of his life were the wo yy in Which he 
ceaſed to exerciſe his power. But he was ſeqn 
e to the cares of government and War. 
The. ſtandard was unfurled for the invaſion..of 
China : the emirs made their report of ty hun: 
dred thoufand, the {cleft and veteran ſaldiers of 
Tran and Touran: their baggage and: prewif 
were tranſported. by: fire hundred? great Waggons, 
aud zu immenſe train of 'horſes and camels; and; 


the troops might prepare for a long abſence, ſince 


more BAY: e were kee in the trafl- 


425 13't 
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His death 
on the 
road to 
China, 
A. D. 
1405, 
* 


Pekin. Neither age, nor the ſeverity of the 
winter, could retard the impatience of Timour; 50 
he mounted on horſeback, paſſed the Sihoen on 


the ice, marched ſeventy.ſix para afafigs, three 
hundred miles, from his capital, and pitched 
his laſt camp in the neighbourhood" of Otrar, 
where he was expected by the angel of death. 


Fatigue, and the indiſcreet uſe of ited water, 


accelerated the progreſs of his fever; and the 
conqueror of Aſia expired in tlie Auchtietk year | 
of his age, thirty-five years after He Häd afcended 


the throne of Zagatai. His deſigns were löſt; 


his armies were diſbanded ; ' China was faved 5 
and fourteen years after big deceafe, the moſt 


powerful of his children ſent an embaſfy of elend. | 
ſhip* and commerce to the court of Pekin - 


The fame of Timour has pervaded tlie Faſt A f 
Weſt ;. His poſterity i is {till inveſted with the Im- 


perial "title; and the admiration of his fubj lecke, 


who revered him almoſt as a deity,” may be juſt N 


fied" in ſome' degr e Tf the prag br 001 nfeſfon 
of His bittereſt Fit Altho ough he was lathe” 


of an hand and foot, his form ald ſtature were 
not unworthy of his rank; "and his vigorous" ; 
health, 'fo effential to himſelf arid to the" world, 


1 
tra » + e 5 p rx S766! 


65. ste the tranſſation of the Perſian Pa their ee 


curious and original piece (in the ivth part of the Relations —— 
Thevenot). They preſented the emperor of China with an old 
horſe which Timour had formerly rode. It was in the year 14719, 


that they departed from the court of Herat, tor "which plate they 


returned in 2522 2 512 5v01q9t (3,52 105 


66 From Arabſhah, tom. ii. C. 96. The bright or fofter colours, 


are barrowed from Sherſeddin * ee, the Inttita⸗ 


e W : : a 350: 18. 48117 16 1 n 42th 
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was corroborated by temperance and exerciſe. C 155 A 1 . 


In his familiar diſcourſe he was grave and modeſt, 3 

and if he was ignorant of the Arabic language, 

he ſpeke with fluency and elegance the Perſian 

and Turkiſh idioms. It was his delight to con- 

verſe with the learned on topics of hiſtory and 

ſcience; and the amuſement of his leiſure hours 

was the game of . cheſs, which he Improved or 

corrupted. with new refinements 7. In his re- 

ligion, he was a zealous, though hog perhaps an 

orthodox, ] Mufulman s, but his ſound under- 

ſtanding ma; 7;tempt us 60 believe, that a ſuper- 

ſtitious reverence for omens and propheſies, for 
ſaints and aſtrologers, was only affected as an 

inſtrument of policy. In the government of 

a vaſt empire, he ſtood alone and abſolute, with- 

out a rebel to oppoſe his power, a favourite to 
ſeduce his affections, or a miniſter to miſlead his 

judgment. It was his firmeſt maxim, that what. EE 

ever might be the conſequence, the word of the | 
| prince ſhould never be diſputed or recalled ; but 

his foes have maliciouſly obſerved, that the com . 
mands of anger and deſtruction were more ſtriatly 
executed than thoſe of beneficence and 'favour: . | 
5 ſons and grandſons, of whom Timour 9 y 
ſix-and-thirty at his deceaſe, were his firſt and 

67 His new ſyſtem was multiplied from 32 pieces and 64 ſquares, 
to 56 /pigces ànd 110 or 130 ſquares. But, except in his court; 
the old game has been thought ſufficiently elaborate. The Mogul 
emperor was rather pleaſed than hurt, with the victory of a . 
ject: a cheſs- player will feel the value of this encomium! ; 

68 See Sherefeddin, I. v. c. 15: 25. Arabſhah (tom. ii. e. 96: p. 
801. 803. ) reproves the impiety of Timour and the Moguls, Wo 
almoſt preferred to the Koran, the Yac/a, or Law of Zingis (cui 


Deus maledicat): nor will he believe that Sharokh had aboliſhed 
mY pf uſe and a os of that Fagan code, 


; 3 


TE (DECLINE ANN FALL 
moſt ſubmiſſiye Jubjects; and whenever they 
ee from their duty, they: were correfted, 


—— to the las of Eingis, o with the bafkon- 
ade, and afterwasds reſtored to, honour: and 


commands... Perhaps his heart was: not devoid of 


the ſocial virtues ; perhaps he was. not incapable 
of loving his friends-and.pardoning bis :enemits; 


hut the rules off morality, are faunded on the 
hpblic intereſt; andit may be Jublicient ta.applaud | 


the 5pi/dow. of à Monarch, for the: liberality' by 


which he is not impgyeriſhed, and for the: juſtice | 


by which he is ſtrengthened and-<tiriched.! To 


maintain the harmony of authority and obedience, 
to chaſtiſe the proud, to protect the Weak, to 


reward the deſerving, to baniſh vice and idleneſt 


merchant, to reſtrain the depredations af the 
ſaldier, ta cheriſh the labours of the huſhandman; 
ta encourage induſtry and learning, and, by” an 


equal and moderate aſſeſſment, to encreaſe the 


revenue, without encreaſing the taxes, are indeed 


the duties of a prince; but, in the diſcharge of ; 


theſe dutics, he finds an ample and immediate 
recompenſe, Timour might boaſt, that; at his 
acgeſſian to the: throng, Aſia" was the prey of 
march; and rapine, whilſt under his proſperous 


monarchy a child, fearleſs and unhurt, might 
Garry a 2 5 of gold from the PI to the Wen. 


— 11 


: Flowing FORD, will ſerve to-appreciate- 75 


elaim to the public gratitude; and Perhaps we 


Hall e that the On emperor was 


2 - 17 rather 
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er THE ROMAN EMPIRE. y 
rather the feburge than the benefactor of man- c HA P. 
kind. 1. If ſome partial diſorders, forne local =, 
oppreſſions, Were heated by the ford of Timòur, 
the remedy was far more | pernicious than the 
diſeaſe. By their rapine, erüelty; and diſcord, | 
the- petty tyratits'of Perfia might afffict their ſub- 
jects; but Whole nations were Cruſhed under the = 
footiteps' of the reformer.” The ground Which 
had been occupied by flouriſfüing cities, was often 
marked by dub dende trophies, by cofumfls, 
ori Pyramids, of human Heads! Aſtracan, Cariz. 
me, Delli Epahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Naiflaſcds, | , 
Bourſa; Smyrna, afid a thoufind” othefs, were 

ſacked; or Buriit, or wttetly deſtroyed, i hls 

tice}. and>iby His troops; and petha 

. have W pin 
or philoſopher had dared to number the millions 
of viktims whom he hac ſacrificed to the 'efttblith- 
ment af peace and order *. 2. His ffiöſf de. 
ſtructive wars-were rather inrbads than conqueſts. 
He invaded Turkeſtan, Kipzak, Ruſſia, Hin- 
doſtan, Syria, Anatolia;| Armenia, and Georgia, 
without 4; hope of a-deſire of preſerving: thoſe! dif. 
tant province From thence he departed; laden 
with ſpoil: butche leſt behind him neitherotuoops 
to awe the contumacions,”! nor magiſtrates t pro—- 
6 dient; natives, When 15 had broken 


tg Beſides tile bloody 3 tak * this Moe I mut rake to 
atknti, Gpation the fikth volume of the Decline and Fall, which, - 
in Re nate (p! 30. _ 45. 2 „ near 300,5 

heads o monuments of his cruelty. Except in Rowe's la 

bhi the Att of Nowertiber; 1 did not expect 70 hear 5 mon 
abe Wund preface Net 1 Gin ecufe 
a e e thefpeader, and Ai $09) in the editor, 
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4 THE eit and FAE 
Cc. HAP. the fabric of their ancient government, he aban- 
&daoned them to che evils" which hig invaſion” had 
DO Wn aggravated i or caufed; nor were "theſe" evils com- 
penſated by. any” preſet or pole benefits: 
3. The kingdoms of Tranſoxiana arid Perſia were 
the proper field which he labour to cultivate” 
and adorn,” as tlie perpetual inheritance” of is 
family. But his peaceful labdurs Were often” 
interrupted, and ſometimes "blaſted, 'by che ab. 
dne of the conqueror: While 15 triumpled 
8 on the Volga or the Ganges, his ſervants, and 
even his ſons, forgot their maſter aud their duty- 


The public and private injuries were poorly fe. 


a dreſſed by the tardy rigour of enquiry and 
- puniſhment; and we muſt be content to praiſe 
; the In/titutions of Timour, as the ſpecious idea of 


a perfect monarchy. 4. Whatſoevef might be 


the bleſſings of his adminiſtration, they evapo- 

rated with his life. To reign, ther than io 
govern, was the ambition of his children a 

grandchildren **; the enemies of each other aud 

of the people. 4 fragment of the empire 1 

| upheld with ſome glory by Sharokh his youngeſt 

ſon; but after his deceaſe, the ſcene was again 

involved in darkneſs and blood; and before the 

end of a century, Trankoxians” and Perſia were 

| trampled by the Uzheks from the north, and the 

d Turkmans of the black and white ſheep. The 

| race of Timour would have. been extinct, if at an 


| hero, his deſcendant i in the fifth degree, bad not 


70 Conſult the laft Sly of Sherefeddiiy and Atabſbab, and 
M. de Guignes (Hiſt. des Huns, tom. iv. 1. xx.) Fraſer's Hiſtory © 
of Nadir Shah, p. 1—62. The ſtory of Timour' s deſcendants is 


imperfectly told: and the ſecond and third parts of Sherefeddin X 


are unknown. 
fled 
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fled before the, Uabek arms to the conqueſt. of 
Hindoſtan., lis ſucceflors. (the great Moguls!) 
xte ded. their Fray from the mountains of Caſh - 
mir. t to. Cape Comorin, and from, Candahar to the 


47» 
CHAP, 
LXV. 


gulf of | Bengal. Since the reign, of Aurungzebe, 


their empire has been diſſolved; 3, their treaſures of 


Delhi have. been rifled by a Perſian robber; and 
the richeſt. of their kingdoms i is now poſſeſſed by;a 


company gf Chriſtian, merchants, of a remote 


land 1 N the Northern gen., i...) 5219 
ent e of the Ottoman 


64 


443.54 


ground, but no ſooner did the hurricane paſs 
away, than it again roſe with freſh vigour and 
more liely vegetation. .. When Timour, in every 
ſenſe, had. « evacuated Anatolia, he left. the cities 
without a palace, a treaſure, or a king. The 
open country was. overſpread with hords.of thep- 


herds and robbers of Tartar or Turkman origin; 


the recent conqueſts of Bajazet were reſtored. to 
the. emirs, one of whom, in baſe revenge, demo- 
liſhed his ſepulchre; and his five ſons were eager, 
by civil diſcord, to conſume the remnant of their 
patrimony. I ſhall enumerate their names in the. 
order of their age and actions. 1. It is doubt - 


ful, whether I relate the ſtory of the true  Muſta- 
Pha, or of an impoſtor, who. \perſonatod! that loſt ; 


71 Shah Allum, the tent "ONS is in the W W 


from Timour by Miran Shah, his third fon. 880 the * wen | 


of Dow's Hiſtory of Hindſtan,/ 1 | 
112 The civil wars, from the death of W to that of Muſta- 
pha, are related, SEWING to the Turks, by Demetrius Cante- 


mir, a Oiet Ot the, Grecks, Chalcondyles (I. iv. and y.) 


Phr anza ( 3032. „ and Ducas (c. 18—27 9 1 the lalk-in he. 
moſt Sk bo "belt informed, | | 
LE prince. . 


monarchy-. The maſſy trunk was bent to the 


Civil wars 

of the ſons - 

of Bajazet, 
AD; --- 


1403 


1421. 
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'c HA P. f ritice. He fought. by his father's fide in 1 the: 


was permitted to enquire for his children, Mouſa 


the ſaves of the een faction, are perſuade 
that his brother was confounded among the ſlain, 
If Myſtapha eſcaped from that diſaſtrous field, he 
' was concealed twelve years from his friends and 
enemies; till he emerged in Theflaly, and was 
. hailed by a numerous party, as the ſon and fſuc- 
ceſſor of Bajazet. His firſt defeat would have 
been his laſt, had not the true, or falle, Mauſta- 
pha been ſaved by the Greeks, and reſtored, after 
the deceaſe of his brother Makomet, to liberty and 
empire. A degenerate mind ſeemed to argue his 
ſpurious birth; and if, on the throne of Adrian- 
ople, he was adored as the Ottoman ſultan ; his 
flight, his fetters, and an ignominious gibbet, 
delivered the impoſtor to popular contempt. A 
fimilar character and Ulaim was afferted by ſeveral 
rival pretenders; ; thirty perſons are faid to have 
fuffered under the name of Muſtapha; and theſe 
frequent executions may perhaps infinuate, that 
3 the Turkiſh court was fiot perfectly ſecure of the 
3. Ia; death of the lawful prince, 2. After his father's 8 
captivity, Iſa reigned for ſome time in the 
| neighbourhood of Angora, Sinope, 444 d the Black 
Sea; and his ambaffadors were diſmifled from 
the preſence of Timour with fair promiſes and 
honourable gifts. But their maſter was ſoon de- 
prived of his province and life, by a jealous bro- 
71 Arabſhah, tom. ii. c. 26. whoſe teſtimony on this occaſion 


is weighty and valuable. The exiſtence of Ila (unknown to the 
Turks) is likewiſe confirmed 4s Sherefeddin fy v. c. 57.) 
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attle of Angora: but when the captive ſultan * 
alone could be found; and the Turkihh hiſtori _ , 
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Ke 


| aherche-forertigd of Amafd ; ind the final" efdiit d 3A r. 


| ſuggaſtediz;piond!aliuſion;!that the law of Moles 
and JEſuspwliffa and: Monſaphad' been abrogated - 
by: the: igrtatenMiobonets 3. Siliman is not ntim- , 


m. 


— 


„ Soli- 


betad in the diſts of che Turkeiſh emperors : = yet he man, 


checked theoiitdrious! progreſs of the MogtsY 
and, afier-theitsdepartore united fer a while the 


thrones::of Adnmanople-and]-Boutſa.- In war he 


was brave,y ative; and fortunatet his courage 
vas ſpſtenadi bxcemency i but it Was Hkewife 


amel bx preſuinption, and corrupted” by in- 


tempetanat antb ĩdleneſs. Her relaxed the net ves 


of i lliſciplinße ih government? where either the 


ſuhje (t or he ſovereign tnuſt continually tremble: 


-his| vices:altenatedthe-chiefs'6f-the army and tlie 
law:;:>4ndohisidaily- drunkenneſs; ſo contemptible 
in a prinve ande man, was doubly odious 1 in 2 
diſciplezof the prophet. In the lumber of i intoxi- 
cation, he u tfurpriſed by his brother Moutfa 


and as he fled from Adrianople towards the By. 


zantine capital;-Soliman was overtaken and ſlain 
in!acbathy aſter à reign of ſeven years and ten 
months, 4. The inveſtiture of Mouſa degraded 
him as tlie ſlave of the Moguls: his tributary 
kingdom2of Anatolia was confined within a nar- 
row limit, not could his broken militia and empty 


treaſury: contend with the hardy and veteran 
bands of the bvereign of Romania. Moufa fled 
in diſguiſe from the palace of Bourſa; traverſed 


the Propontis in an open boat; ; wandered over 
the Walachian and Servian hills; "and after fome 
vain attempts, aſcended the Geng of Adrianople, 
ſo' recently ſtained with the blood of Soliman. 

Vor. XII. 3 "2 


1403 
1410. 


| 80 


TEE DECLINE AND FALL 


C A A p. 15 a reign of three years and a half, his troops 
i <y Were victorious againſt the Chriſtians of Hungary 


and the Morea; but Mouſa was ruined by his 


timorous diſpoſition and unſeaſonable clemency. 
After reſigning the ſovereignty of Anatolia, he 


fell a victim to the perfidy of his miniſters, and 
the ſuperior aſcendant of his brother Mahomet. 
5 The final victory of Mahomet was the juſt 


recompenſe of his prudence and moderation. 


Before his father's captivity, the royal youth had 


been entruſted with the government of Amaſia, 
thirty days journey from Conſtantinople, and the 
Turkiſh frontier againſt the Chriſtians of Trebi- 


zond and Georgia. The caſtle, in Aſiatic war- 


fare, was eſteemed impregnable ; and the city of 
Amaſia ?*, which is equally divided by the river 
Iris, riſes on either ſide in the form of an amphi- 


theatre, and repreſents on a ſmaller ſcale the | 


image of Bagdad. In his rapid career, Timour 


appears to have overlooked this obſcure and con- 
tumacious angle of Anatolia; and Mahomet, 
without provoking the conqueror, maintained his 


ſilent independence, and chaſed from the province 


the laſt ſtragglers of the Tartar hoſt. He relieved 
himſelf from the dangerous neighbourhood of 
Iſa; but in the conteſts of their more powerful 
brethren, his firm neutrality was reſpected; till, 
after the triumph of Mouſa, he ſtood forth the 
heir and avenger of the unfortunate Soliman. 


Mahomet obtained Anatolia by treaty and Ro- 


mania by arms; and the ſoldier who preſented him 


74 e loc. citat. Abulfeda, Geograph. tab. xvii. p. 302, 


\ Bu iſbe quius, epiſt. i. p. 96, 7. in Itinere C. P. et Amaſiano. 
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with the head of Mouſa was rewarded as the 
benefactor of his king and country. The eight 
years of his ſole and peaceful reign were uſefully 
employed in baniſhing the vices .of civil diſcord, 
and reſtoring on a firmer baſis the fabric of the 
Ottoman monarchy, His laſt care was the choice 
of two vizirs, Bajazet and Ibrahim“, who might 
guide the youth of his ſon Amurath; and ſuch 


was their union and prudence, that they concealed 


above forty days the emperor” s death, till the 
arrival of his ſucceſſor in the palace of Bourſa. 
A new war was kindled in Europe by the prince, 
or impoſtor, Muſtapha; the firſt” vizir loſt his 
army and his head; but the more fortunate Ibra- 
him, whoſe name and family are ſtill revered, ex- 
tinguiſhed the laſt pretender to the throne of Ba- 
Jazet, and cloſed the ſcene of domeſtic hoſtility. 
-In theſe conflicts, the wiſeſt Turks, and indeed 
the body of the nation, were ſtrongly attached to 
the unity of the empire; and Romania and Ana- 


tolia, ſo often torn aſunder by private ambition, 
were animated by a ſtrong and invincible tendency 


of coheſion. Their efforts might have inſtructed the 
Chriſtian powers; and had they occupied with a 


confederate fleet, the ſtreights of Gallipoli, the 


Ottomans, at leaſt in Europe, muſt have been 


Reign of 
Amurath 
II. 
. 
1421 
145 1, 
Feb. 9. | 


Re- union 
of the : 
Ottoman 
empire; 


1421. 


ſpeedily annihilated. But the ſchiſm of the Weſt, 9 15 


and the factions and wars of France and England, | 
diverted the Latins from this generous enterpriſe : : 


75 The viettion of Ibrahim are praiſed by a contemporary Greek , 


(Ducas, c. 25.). His deſcendants are the ſole nobles in Turkey: 
they content themſelves with the adminiſtration ofhis pious founda- 
tions, are excuſed from public offices, and receive two N viſits 
from the ſultan (Cantemir, p. 76.). 
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they enjoyed the preſent reſpite, without a thought 


of futurity; and were often tempted by a mo- 
mentary intereſt to ſerve the common enemy of 
their religion. A colony of Genoeſe '*, which 
had been planted at Phocæa““ on the Ionian 
coaſt, was enriched by the lucrative monopoly of 


alum ?*; and their tranquillity, under the Turkiſh 


empire, was ſecured by the annual payment of 
tribute. In the laſt civil war of the Ottomans, 


the Genoeſe governor, Adorno, a bold and am- 
bitious youth, embraced the party of Amurath ; 
and undertook with ſeven ſtout gallies to trinſaort 


him from Aſia to Europe. The ſultan and five 


hundred guards embarked on board the admiral's 


| ſhip; which was manned by eight hundred of 


the braveſt Franks. His life and liberty were in 
their hands; nor can we, without reluctance, 


applaud the fidelity of Adorno, who, in the 
midſt of the paſſage, knelt before him, and grate- 
fully accepted a diſcharge of his arrears of tribute, 


76 See Pachymer (I. v. 29.), Nicephorus Gregoras ( ii. c. r.), 
Sherefeddin (l. v. c. 57. ), and Ducas (c. 25. ). The laſt of theſe, 
a curious and careful obſerver, is entitled, from his birth and ſta- 
tion, to particular credit in all that concerns Ionia and the iſlands. 
Among the nations that reſorted to New Phocza,' he mentions 
the Engliſh (1yz2»%) ; an early evidence of Mediterranean 
trade, 

77 For the ſpirit of navigation, and freedom of not Phocæa, 
or rather of the Phocæ ans, conſult the 15* book. of Herodotus, and 
the Geographical Index of his laſt and learned French tranſlator, 


M. Larcher (tom. vii. p. 299+). 


78 Phcoza is not enumerated by Pliny (Hit. Nat. xxxv. 52.) 
among the places productive of alum; he reckons Egy pt as the 
firſt, and for the ſecond the ifle of Melos, whoſe alum mines are 


deſcribed by Tournefort (tom. i. lettre iv.), a traveller and a 
naturaliſt. After the loſs of Phocta, the Genoeſe, in 1459, found 


that uſeful mineral i in 980 iſle of Iſchia (Iſmael. Bouillaud, ad Du- 
cam, c. 25 ö | 
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They landed in ſight of Muſtapha and Gallipoli; 


two thouſand Italians, armed with lances and 
battle-axes, attended Amurath to the conqueſt of 


Adrianople; and this venal ſervice was ſoon re- 
paid by the ruin of 1 commerce and colony of 


Fheca sr 
I. Timour Wy 3 marched at the re- 


re to the relief, of the Greek emperor, he 
might be entitled to the praiſe and gratitude of 
the Chriſtians 79, But a Muſulman, who carried 


into. Georgia the ſword of perſecution, and re- 
ſpected the holy warfare of Bajazet, was not diſ- 
poſed to pity or ſuccour the ' idolaters of Europe. 


The Tartar followed the impulſe of ambition; 


and the deliverance of Conſtantinople was the 


accidental conſequence. When Manuel abdicated 


the government, it was his prayer, rather than 
his hope, that the ruin of the church and, ſtate 
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might be delayed beyond his unhappy days; and 


after his return from a weſtern pilgrimage, he ex- 
pected every hour the news of the ſad cataſtrophe. 


On a ſudden he was aſtoniſhed and rejoiced by the 


intelligence of the retreat, the — and 
the. captivity of the Ottoman. Manuel *. 


= 75 The writer Ke has the moſt abuſed this fabulous generoſity, 
is our ingenious Sir William Temple (his works, vol. iii. p. 349, 
350. octavo edition), that lover of exotic virtue. After the con- 


queſt of Ruſſia, &c. and the paſſage of the Danube, his Tartar 


hero relieves, viſits, admires, and refuſes the city of Conſtantine. 
His flattering pencil deviates in every line from the truth of hiſ- 


tory: yet his pleaſing fictions are more excuſable than the groſs 


errors of Cantemir. 


80 For the reigns of Manuel and John, of Mahomet I. and 


Amurath II. ſee the Othman hiſtory of Cantemir (p. 7095), 


and the three Greeks, nies; Phranza, and Doe who is 


ſtill ſuperior to 5 s rivals. 
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-midiatbly: failed from Modon in the Morea z 
aſcended the throne of Conſtantinople; and 
diſmiſſed his blind competitor to an eaſy exile 


in the iſle of Leſbos. The ambaſſadors of the 


ſon of Bajazet were ſoon introduced to his 


preſence ; but their pride was fallen, their tone 
vas modeſt ; they were awed by the juſt apprehen- 
ſion, leſt the Greeks ſhould open to the Moguls 
the gates of Europe. Soliman ſaluted the emperor 
by the name of father; ſolicited at his hands the 


government or gift of Romania; and promiſed to 
deſerve his favour by inviolable friendſhip, and 
the reſtitution of Theſſalonica, with the moſt 


Important places along the Strymon, the Pro- 


pontis, and the Black Sea, The alliance of Solis 
man expoſed the emperor to the enmity and re- 


venge of Mouſa: the Turks appeared in arms 


before the gates of Conſtantinople; but they 
were repulſed by ſea and land; and unleſs the 


city was guarded by ſome foreign mercenaries, 


the Greeks muſt have wondered at their own 
triumph, But, inſtead of prolonging the diviſion 
of the Ottoman powers, the policy or paſſion of 


Manuel was tempted to aſſiſt the moſt formidable 


of the ſons of Bajazet, He concluded a treaty 
with Mahomet, whoſe progreſs was checked by 


the inſuperable barrier of Gallipoli ; the ſultan 


and his troops were tranſported over the Boſs 
phorus ; he was hoſpitably entertained in the 
capital; and his ſucceſsful ſally was the firſt ſtep 
to the conqueſt of Romania, The ruin was 
ſuſpended by the prudence and moderation of 


; 125 FORQUETOT 7 'he 8 charged his own 


obligations 
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obligations and thoſe of Soliman, ee the 
laws of gratitude and peace; and left the em- 
peror guardian of his two younger ſons, in the 
vain hope of ſaving them from the jealous cruelty 
of their brother Amurath. But the execution of 
his laſt teſtament would have offended the na- 
tional honour and religion: and the divan unani- 
mouſly pronounced, that the royal youths ſhould 
never be abandoned to the cuſtody and education 


of a Chriſtian dog. On this refuſal, the Byzan- 


tine councils were divided: but the age and 
caution of Manuel yielded to the preſumption of 
his ſon John; and they unſheathed a dangerous 


55 
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weapon of revenge, by diſmiſſing the true or. 


falſe Muſtapha, who had long been detained as a 
captive and hoſtage, and for whoſe maintenance 
they received an annual penſion of three hundred 
thouſand aſpers. At the door of his priſon, 
Muſtapha ſubſcribed to every propoſal ; and the 
keys. of Gallipoli, or rather of Europe, were 
| ſtipulated as the price of his deliverance. But no 
ſooner was he ſeated on the throne of Romania, 


than he diſmiſſed the Greek ambaſſadors with . 


ſmile of contempt, declaring, in a pious tone, 


that, at the day of judgment, he would rather 


anſwer for the violation of an oath, than for the 


furrender of a Muſulman city into the hands of 
the infidels. The emperor was at once the enemy 
of the two rivals; from whom he had ſuſtained, 


81 The Turkiſh aſper (from the Greek amp) is, or was, a 


piece of auvhite or ſilver money, at preſent much debaſed, but 
which was formerly equivalent to the 54*Þ part, at leaft, of a 
Venetian ducat or ſequin ; and the 300,000 aſpers, a princely al- 
lowance or royal tribute, may be computed at A ſterlivg 
n Fandect. Ture. p. 406—408.). 
„ and 
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and to whom he had offered, an injury; ; and the 


victory of Amurath was followed, in the enſuing 
ſpring, by the ſiege of Conſtantinople *. : 
- The religious merit of ſubduing the city of 


the Cæſars, attracted from Aſia a crowd of volun- 
teers, who aſpired to the crown of martyrdom :. 
their military ardour was inflamed by the promiſe 
and the. 
ſultan's ambition was conſecrated by tha preſence 
and prediction of Seid Bechar, a deſcendant of 
the prophet ®, who arrived in' the camp, on a 
mule, with a venerable train of five hundred 
But he might bluſh, if a fanatic could 
bluſh, at the failure of his aſſurances. The 
ſtrength of the walls reſiſted an army of two hun- 


of rich ſpoils and beautiful females; 


dred thouſand Turks: their aſſaults were repelled 
by the ſallies of the Greeks and their foreign 
mercenaries; 


oppoſed to the new engines of attack; and the 


enthuſiaſm of the derviſh, who was ſnatched to 


heaven in viſionary converſe with Mahomet, was 


anſwered by the credulity of the Chriſtians, who 
beheld the Virgin Mary, in a violet garment, 


walking on the rampart and animating their 


eourage . After a ſiege of two months, Amurath 


was . recalled to Bourfa by a domeſtic revolt, 


82 For the ſiege of Conſtantinople in 1422, ſee the particular | 
and contemporary narrative of John Cananus, publiſhed by Leo Al- 
latius, at the end of his edition of Acropolita (p. 188—199.). 


83 Cantemir, p. 80. Cananus, who deſcribes Seid Bechar with- 
out naming him, ſuppoſcs that the friend of Mahomet aſſumed in 
his amours the privilege of a prophet, and that the faireſt of the 


Greek nuns were promiſed to the faint and his diſciples. 


84 Forthis miraculous apparition, Cananus appeals to the Muſul- 
man ſaint ; but who will bear teſtimony for Seid Bechar * b 


the old reſources of defence were 


which 
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which had been kindled by Greek treachery, and 
was ſoon extinguiſhed by the death of a guiltleſs 
brother. 


reſpite of thirty years. Manuel ſunk into the 
grave; and John Palæologus was permitted to 
reign, for an annual tribute of three hundred 
thouſand aſpers, and the dereliction of almoſt all 


that he held beyond the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople. , 


In the eſtabliſhment and reſtoration of the 
Turkiſh empire, the firſt merit muſt doubtleſs be 
aſſigned to the perſonal qualities of the ſultans ; 
ſince, in human life, the moſt important ſcenes 


will depend on the character of a ſingle actor. 
By ſome ſhades of wiſdom and virtue, they may- 
be diſcriminated from each other; but, except 


in a ſingle inſtance, a period of nine reigns and 
two hundred and fixty-five years, is occupied, 


While he led his Janizaries to new 
conqueſts in Europe. and Aſia, the Byzantine 
empire was indulged in a ſervile and precarious: 


. 


n 
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from the elevation of Othman to the death of 


Soliman, by a rare ſeries of warlike and active 
princes, who impreſſed their ſubjects with obe- 
dience and their enemies with terror. 


Inſtead of 


the ſlothful luxury of the ſeraglio, the heirs of 


royalty were educated in the council and the field: 


from early youth they were entruſted by their 


fathers with the command of provinces and 


armies; and this manly inſtitution, which was 
often productive of civil war, muſt have eſſentially 


contributed to the diſcipline and vigour of the 
The Ottomans cannot ſtyle them- 
ſelves, like the Arabian caliphs, the deſcendants 


monarchy. 


or ſucceſſors 85 the apoſtle of God; and the 
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p. kindred which they claim with the Tartar Khans 
of the houſe of Zingis, appears to be founded in 
flattery rather than in truth. Their origin is 
obſcure; but their ſacred and indefeaſible right, 
which no time can eraſe and no violence can in- 


- fringe, was foon and unalterably implanted in 


the minds of their ſubjects. A weak or vicious 


ſultan may be depoſed and ſtrangled ; but his 
inheritance devolves to an infant or an ideot: 
nor has the moſt daring rebel a age to aſcend 
the throne of his lawful ſovereign **.- While the 
tranſient dynaſties of Aſia have been continually 
ſubverted by a crafty vizir in the palace or a 
victorious general in the camp, the Ottoman 
ſucceſſion has been confirmed by the practice of 
five centuries, and is now incorporated with the 


vital principle of the Turkiſh nation. 
Io the ſpirit and conſtitution of that nation, 2 | 
ftrong and ſingular influence may however be 


aſcribed... The primitive ſubje&s of Othman were 


the four hundred families of wandering Turkmans, 


who had followed his anceſtors from the Oxus 
to the Sangar; ; and the plains of Anatolia are 
ſtill covered with the white and black tents of 


their ruſtic brethren. But this original drop was 


25 See Rycaut (I. i. c. x3.). The Turkiſh ſultans affume the title 
of khan. Yet Abulghazi is ignorant of his Ottoman couſins. 

86 The third grand vizir of the name of Kiuperli, who was 
ſlain at the battle of Salankanen in 1691 (Cantemir, p. 382), pre- 
ſumed to ſay, that all the ſucceſſors of Soliman had been fools or 
tyrants, and that it was time to aboliſh the race (Marſigli Stato 
Militare, &c. p.28.). This political heretic was a good whig, 
and juſtified againſt the French ambaſſador the revolution of Eng- 
land (Mignot, Hiſt. Ottomans, tom. iii. p. 434.). His preſump- 
tion condemns Kev fingular exception of continuing offices in the 
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-diffolved in the maſs of voluntary and vanquiſhed OHAP 


ſubjects, who, under the name. of Turks, are 
united by the common ties of religion, language, 
and manners. In the cities, from Erzeroum to 
Belgrade, 2 national appellation is common ts 
all the Moftems, the firſt and moſt honourable 
inhabitants; but - they have abandoned, at leaſt 


in Romania, the villages, and the cultivation of 


the land, to the Chriſtian peaſants. In the vigo- 
rous age of the Ottoman government, the Turks 
were themſelves excluded from all civil and mi- 
litary honours; and a ſervile claſs, an artificial 
people, was med by the diſcipline of education 
to obey, to conquer, and to command. From 
the time of Orchan and the firſt Amurath, the 
ſultans were perſyaded that a government of the 
ſword muſt be renewed in each generation with 
new ſoldiers : 1 and that ſuch ſoldiers muſt be 
ſought, not in effeminate Aſia, but among the 


hardy and warlike natives of Europe. The pro- 


vinces of Thrace, Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, 


and Servia, became the perpetual ſeminary of the 


Turkiſh army ; and when the royal fifth of the 


captives was diminiſhed by conqueſt, an inhuman 


tax, of the fifth child, or of every fifth year, was 


rigorouſly levied on the Chriſtian families. At 


the age of twelve'or fourteen years, the moſt ro- 
buſt youths were torn from their parents; their 
names were enrolled in a book; and from that 
moment they were clothed, taught, and main- 
7 Chalcondyles (I. v.) 8 Ducas (c. 23.) exhibit the rude 


lineaments of the Ottoman policy, and the tranſmutation of 
Einiltian children into Turkiſh ſoldiers, | 


tained, 
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= rey p. tained, for the public! ſervice. - a to the "4 
2 promiſe of their appearance, they were ſelected 
fuor the royal ſchools of Bourſa, Pera, and Adrian - 
ople, entruſted to the care of the baſhaws, or 
diſperſed in the houſes of the Anatolian peaſantry. 
It was the firſt care of their maſters to inſtruct 
them in the Tarkiſh language: their bodies were 
exerciſed by every labour that could fortify their 
ſtrength; they learned to wreſtle, to leap, to run, 
to ſhoot with the bow, and afterwards with the 
muſket; * till they were drafted into the chambers 
and companies of the Janizaries, and feverely 
trained in the military or monaſtic diſcipline of 
the. order. The youths moſt conſpicuous: for 
birth, talents, and beauty, were admitted into 
the inferior claſs of Agiamoglant, or the more 
liberal rank of Icheglans, of whom the former were 
attached to the palace, and the latter to the perſon 
of the prince. In four ſucceſſive ſchools, under 
the rod of the white eunuchs, the arts of horſe- 
manſhip and of darting the javelin were their daily 
exerciſe, while thoſe of a more ſtudious caſt ap- 
plied themſelves to the ſtudy of the Koran, and 
the knowledge of the Arabic and Perſian tongues. 
As they advanced in ſeniority and merit, they 
were gradually diſmiſſed to military, civil, and 
even eccleſiaſtical employments: the longer their 
ſtay, the higher was their expectation; till, at a 
mature period, they were admitted into the num. | 
ber of the forty agas, who ſtood before the ſultan, 
and were promoted by his choice to the govern- 
ment of N and the firſt honours of the F 


empire. 
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empire. Such a mode of inſtitution was admira- C Bl FA F. 


bly adapted to the form and ſpirit of a deſpotic 
monarchy. The miniſters and generals were, in 


the ſtricteſt ſenſe, the ſlaves of the emperor, to 


whoſe bounty they were indebted for their inſtrue- 


tion and ſupport.” When they left the ſeraglio, 
and ſuffered their beards to grow as the ſymbol 
of enfranchiſement, they found themſelves in an 
important office, without faction or friendſhip, 


without parents and without heirs, dependent on 
the hand which had raiſed them from the duſt, 


and which, on the lighteſt diſpleaſure, could 


break in pieces theſe ſtatues of glaſs, as they are 


aptly termed by the Turkiſh proverb. In the 


flow and painful ſteps of education, their. charac- 


ters and talents were unfolded to a diſcerning. 
eye: the man, naked and alone, was reduced to 


the ſtandard of his perſonal merit; and, if the 
ſovereign had wiſdom to chuſe, he poſſeſſed a pure 
and boundleſs liberty of choice. The Ottoman 
candidates were trained by the virtues of abſti- 
nence to thoſe of action; by the habits of ſub- 
miſſion to thoſe of command. A ſimilar ſpirit 
was diffuſed among the troops; and their ſilence 


and ſobriety, TR patience and' modeſty, 2 


38 This ſketch of the Turkiſh education and diſcipline, is chiefly 
borrowed from Ricant's State of the Ottoman empire, the Stato 
Militare del Imperio Ottomanno of Count Marſigli (in Haya, 


1732, in folio), and a Deſeription of the Seraglio, approved by Mr. 


Greaves himſelf, a curious traveller, and inſerted in the * 


volume of his works. 
89 From the ſeries of cxv vizirs till the ſiege of Vienna (Marſi gli 


8 13. by their th may be wlued at three years and a half pur- 


-Y ; 


extorted 
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cn 4 P. extorted _— reluQant praiſe of their Chriſtian 


enemies . Nor can the victory appear doubtful, 


if we compare the diſcipline and exerciſe of the 
Janizaries with the pride of birth, the indepen- 


dence of chivalry, the ignorance of the new levies, 


the mutinous temper of the veterans, and the 


_ vices of intemperance and diſorder, which fo long 


contaminated the armies of Europe. 


The only hope of ſalvation for the Greek 
empire and the adjacent kingdoms, would have 
been ſome more powerful weapon, ſome diſcovery | 


in the art of war, that ſhould give them a decifive 


ſuperiority over their Turkiſh foes. Such a weapon 
was in their hands; ſuch a diſcovery had been 
made in the critical moment of their fate. The 


chymiſts of China or Europe had found, by caſual 


or elaborate experiments, that a mixture of falt- 


petre, ſulphur, and charcoal, produces, with a 


ſpark 'of fire, a tremendous exploſion. It was 


foon obſerved, that if the expanſive force were 


compreſſed in a ſtrong tube, a ball of ſtone or 


iron might be expelled with irreſiſtible and de- 
ſtructive velocity. The preciſe æra of the inven- 
tion and application of gunpowder ® is involved 


in doubtful traditions and equivocal language; 
yet we may clearly diſcern, that it was known 


before the middle of the fourteenth century; and 


that before the end of the ſame, the uſe of artillery 
In battles and ſieges, by ſea and land, was miar 


92 See the entertaining and n letters of Buſbequius. 


9 The ist and iid volumes of Dr. Watſon's Chemical Eſſays, 
- contain two valuable diſcourſes on the diſcovery and compoſition 


of gunpowder. Es 
ta 
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to the ſtates of Germany, Italy, Spain, France, 
and England“. The priority of nations is of 
ſmall account; none could derive any excluſive 
benefit from PAC previous or ſuperior knowledge; 
and in the common improvement they ſtood on 
the ſame level of relative power and military 
ſcience. Nor was it poſſible to circumſcribe the 


ſecret within the pale of the church; it was diſ- 


cloſed to the Turks by the eorachowjs of apoſtates 


* 
eee 


and the ſelfiſh policy of rivals; and the ſultans 


had ſenſe to adopt, and wealth to reward, the 
talents of a Chriſtian engineer. The Genoeſe, 
who tranſported Amurath into Europe, muſt be 
accuſed as his preceptors; and it was probably 
by their hands that his cannon was caſt and 


] directed at the fiege of Conſtantinople ®. The 


firſt attempt was indeed unſucceſsful; but in the 
general warfare of the age, the ee was on 


their ſide, who were moſt commonly the affail. 


ants; for a while the proportion of the attack 


and defence was ſuſpended ; and this thundering 


'92 On this ſubject, modern teſtimonies cannot be truſted: The 
original paſſages are collected by Ducange (Gloſſ. Latin. tom. i. 
p. 675. Bombarda. ). But in the early doubtful twilight, the 
name, ſound, fire, and effect, that ſeem to expreſs our artillery, 
may be fairly interpreted of the old engines and the Greek fire. 
For the Engliſh cannon at Crecy, the authority of John Villani 
(Chron. 1. xii. c. 65:), muſt be weighed againſt the filence of 
Froiſſard. Yet Muratori (Antiquit. Italiæ medii Evi, tom. ii. 
Diſſert. xxvi. p. 514, 515.) has produced a decifive paſſage from 
Petrarch (de Remediis utriuſque Fortune Dialog.), who, before 
the year 1344, execrates this terreſtrial thunder, nuper Faras nunc 
communis. 

9 The Turkiſh cannon, which Ceca (c. 30.) firſt A 
before Belgrade (A. D. 1436), is mentioned by Chalcondyles (I. v. 
p. 123.) in 1422, at the ſiege of Conſtantinople, 


artillery 


— 
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cc was pointed againſt: the walls and towers 


which had been erected only to reſiſt the "leſs 


potent engines of antiquity. By the Venetians, 
the uſe of gunpowder was communicated without 
reproach to the ſultans of Egypt and Perſia, their 
allies againſt the Ottoman power; the ſecret was 


ſoon propagated to the extremities of Aſia; and 
the advantage of the European was confined to 
his eaſy victories over the ſavages of the new 
world. If we contraſt the rapid progreſs of this 


miſchievous diſcovery with the flow and laborious 


| advances of reaſon, ſcience, - and the arts ; of 


; peace, a philoſopher, according to his temp 2252 


will laugh or weep at the folly of mankind. Yb 
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of W n of the E 5 0 E bers 70 ye Po: 
Vifits to the Weſt, of Fohn the Firſt, Manuel, and 
John the Second, Palæolggus. Union of the Greet 


and Latin Churches, promoted by the Council f 


Baſil, and concluded at Ferrara and Horence.— 


State of Literature at Conſtantinople. Is re- 


vival in Italy by the Greek F r 


and Emulation Ans the Latins. 


N the four laſt centuties of the tres emperors, 

their friendly or hoſtile aſpect towards the pope 
and the Latins, may be obſerved as the thermometer 
of their proſperity or diſtreſs ; as the ſcale of the 
riſe and fall of the Barbarian dynaſties. When 
the Turks of the houſe of Seljuk pervaded Aſia 
and threatened Conſtantinople, we have ſeen at 
the council-of Placentia, the ſuppliant ambaſſadors 
of Alexius, imploring the protection of the com- 
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Embaſſy 
of the 
younger , 
Androni- 
cus to 
pope Be- 


nedi + XII. 
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mon father of the Chriſtians. No ſooner had the 


arms of the French pilgrims removed the ſultan 
from Nice to Iconium, than the Greek princes re- 
ſumed, or avowed, their genuine hatred and con- 
tempt for the ſchiſmatics of the Weſt, which pre- 
cipitated the firſt downfal of their empire. The 
date of the Mogul invaſion is marked in the ſoft 
and charitable language of John Vataces. After 


the recovery of Coultantinople, the throne of the 
Vol. XII. | F | firſt. 


— 


C TY P. 
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firſt Palæologus was encompaſſed by foreign and 
domeſtic enemies: as long as the ſword of Charles 
was ſuſpended over his head, he baſely courted the 
| favour of the Roman pontiff; and ſacrificed to 
the preſent danger, his faith, his virtue, and the 
affection of his ſubjects. On the deceaſe of 
Michael, the prince and people aſſerted the inde- 
pendence of the church and the purity of their 
creed: the elder Andronicus neither feared nor 
loved the Latins; in his laſt diſtreſs, pride was 
the ſafeguard of ſuperſtition, nor could he decent- 


Iy retract in his age the firm and orthodox decla- 
rations of his youth. His grandſon, the younger 


Andronicus, was leſs a ſlave in his temper and 
ſituation; and the conqueſt of Bithynia by the 
Turks, 2dmoniſhed him to ſeek a temporal and 


ſpiritual alliance with the weſtern princes. After 


The argn- 
ments for 
a cruſade 


a ſeparation and ſilence of fifty years, a ſecret 
agent, the monk Barlaam, was diſpatched to pope 
Benedict the twelfth ; and his artful inſtructions 
appear to have been alin by the maſter-hand of 
the great domeſtic *. 4 Moſt holy father,“ ? was 
he commiſſioned to ſay, © the emperor is not leſs 


and union. « deſirous than yourſelf of an union between the 


ce two churches : but in this delicate tranſaction, 
ce he is obliged to reſpect his own dignity and 
8; a prej ne of his ſubjects. | The ways of 


oe. This curious ; infraction; was tranſcribed a believe) from the 
Vatican archives, by Odoricus Raynaldus, in his continuation of 
the Annals of Baronius (Romæ, 1646—1677, in x volumes in 
folio). I have contented myſelf with the abbẽ Fleury (Hiſt. Eccle- 

Saſtique, tom. xx. p. I—2.), whoſe abſtracts I have n found 
. be clear, dee, and We z : 
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union are two- fold; force; and perſuaſion. Of c 4 


« force, the inefficacy has been already tried; 


* ſince the Latins have ſubdued the empire, with- 
c out ſubduing the minds, of the Greeks. The | 
« method of perſuaſion, though flow, is ſure and 


« permanent. A deputation of thirty or forty of 
ce our doQors would probably agree with thoſe of 
ce the Vatican, in the love of truth and the unity of 


ce belief: but on their return, what would be the 


ce uſe, the recompenſe of ſuch agreement? the 


e ſcorn of their brethren, and the reproaches of a 


60 blind and obſtinate nation. Vet that nation is 
ce accuſtomed to reverence the general councils, 
« which have fixed the articles of our faith; and 
« if they reprobate the decrees of Lyons, it is be- 
«cauſe the Eaſtern churches were neither heard 
e nor repreſented in that arbitrary meeting. For 
& this falutary end, it will be expedient, and even 


LXVI. 


— 


91 neceſſary, that a well-choſen legate ſhould be | 


« ſent into Greece, to convene the patriarchs of 


cc Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Je- 


« rufalem; and, with their aid, to prepare a free 
« and univerſal ſynod. But at this moment,“ 


continued the ſubtle agent, © the empire is affault- 


ce ed and endangered by the Turks, who have 
cc occupied four of the greateſt cities of Anatolia. 
The Chriſtian inhabitants have expreſſed a wiſh 


« of returning to their allegiance and religion; 


7 „ 


5: but the forces and revenues of the emperor are 


& inſufficient for their deliverance : and the Ro- 


« man legate muſt be accompanied, or preceded, 


by an army of Franks, to expel the infidels, and 
6 < open a OP 1 the holy ſepulchre.” If- the 


te ' ſuſpicious 


— 
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CHAP. ſuſpicious Latins ſhould require ſome pledge, ſome Ni 
. previous effect of the ſincerity of the Greeks, the f; 
aanſwers of Barlaam were perſpicuous and rational. l 
6 1. A general ſynod. can alone conſummate the * 

“ union of the churches; nor can ſuch a ſynod 60 


« be held till the three Oriental patriarchs, and a 6e 
great number of biſhops, are enfranchiſed from | 
„ the Mahometan yoke. 2. The Greeks are - 
< alienated by a long ſeries of oppreſſion and in- 
&« jury: they muſt be reconciled by ſome act of 
e brotherly love, ſome effectual ſuccour, which 
« may fortify the authority and arguments, of the 
«< emperor, and the friends of the union. 3. If 
“ ſome difference of faith or ceremonies ſhould 
„ be found incurable, the Greeks however are 
* the diſciples of Chriſt ; and the Turks are the 
c common enemies of the Chriſtian name. The 
% Armentans, Cyprians, and Rhodians,are equally 
c attacked; and it will become the piety of the 
French princes to draw their ſwords in the ge- 
<<. neral defence of religion. 4. Should the ſub- 
< jects of Andronicus be treated as the worſt of 
ce ſchiſmatics, of heretics, of pagans, a judicious 
©. policy may yet inſtruct the powers of the Weſt 
to embrace an uſeful ally, to uphold a finking 

<<. empire, to guard the confines of Europe ; and 
rather to join the Greeks againſt the Turks, than 
eto expect the union of the Turkiſh arms with the 
64 troops and treaſures of captive Greece.“ The 
reaſons, the offers, and the demands, of Androni- 
cus, were eluded with cold and ſtately indifference. 
The kings of France and Naples declined the 
dangers and glory of a cruſade: the pope refuſed 
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to call à new ſynod to determine old articles of C H A p. 
faith: and his regard for the obſolete claims of on 
the Latin emperor and clergy, engaged him to 
uſe an offenſive ſuperſcription: * To the mode- 
<« xator* of the Greeks, and the perſons who 
e ſtyle themſelyes the patriarchs of the Eaſtern 
“ churches. For ſuch an embaſſy, a time and 
character leſs propitious could not eafily have 
been found. Benedict the twelfth * was a dull 
peaſant, perplexed with ſcruples, and immerſed in 
ſloth and wine: his pride might enrich with a 
third crown the papal tiara, but he was alike. i. 
for the regal and the paſtoral office. 

After the deceaſe of Andronicus, e the. 8 
Greeks were diſtracted by inteſtine war, they ee 
eould not preſume to agitate a general union of zene with 
the Chriſtians. But as ſoon as Cantacuzene had Of meat 
ſubdued and pardoned his enemies, he was anxi ys „ 
ous to juſtify, or at leaſt to extenuate, the in- Tos 
troduction of. the Turks into Europe, and the 
nuptials ok his daughter with a Muſulman S 


2 The ambiguity of this title is happy or ingenious ; and A? 
rator, as ſynonymous to reFor, gubernator, is a word of claſſical, , 
and even Ciceronian, Latinity, which may be found, not in we 
Gloſſary of Ducange, but in the Theſaurus of Robert Stephens. = 
3 The firſt Epiſtle (fine titulo) of Petrarch, expoſes the danger 
of the barł, and the incapacity of the pilot. Hæc inter, vino ma- 
didus,, E gravis ac ſoporifero rore perfuſus, jamjam nutitat, 
dormitat, jam ſomno præceps, atque (utinam ſolus) ruit ... Heu 
quanto felicius patrio terram ſulcaſſet aratro, quam ſcamum 
piſcatorium aſcendiſſet. This ſatire engages his biographer to 
weigh the virtues and vices of Benedict XII. which have been ex- 
aggerated by Guelphs and Ghibelines, by Papiſts and Proteſtants 
(fee Memoires ſur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 259. ii. not. xv. 
4 IONS He Saxe occaſion to the ſaying, Bibamus . 
Kerr,, oe, : 
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Two officers of ſtate, with a Latin interpreter, 
were ſent in his name to the Roman court, which 
was tranſplanted to Avignon, on the banks of 
the Rhone, during a period of ſeventy years; 
they repreſented the hard neceſſity which had 
urged him to embrace the alliance of the miſ- 


ereants, and pronounced by his command the 


- 


fpecious and edifying eee of union and cruſade. 
Pope Clement the ſixth *, the ſucceſſor of Bene- 
dict, received them with hoſpitality and honour, 
acknowledged the innocence of their ſovereign, 
excuſed his diſtreſs, applauded his magnanimity, 
and diſplayed a clear knowledge of the ſtate and 
revolutions of the Greek empire, which he had 

imbibed from the honeſt accounts of a Savoyard 


lady, an attendant of the empreſs Anne. If 


8 Clement was ill-endowed with the virtues of a 


prieſt, he poſſeſſed however the ſpirit and magni- 
ficence of a prince, whoſe liberal hand diſtributed 
benefices and kingdoms with equal facility. Un- 


der his reign, Avignon was the ſeat of pomp and 


pleaſure: in his youth he had ſurpaſſed the li- 
centiouſneſs of a baron; and the palace, nay, the 
bed. chamber of the pope, was adorned, or Flute 


4 See the gien lives of Clement VI. in Muratori (Script. 
Dine Italicarum, tom. ii, P. ii. p. Ssos89.). Matteo Villani 
(Chron. 1. iti. c. 43. in Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 186.), whe ſtyles 
him, molto cayallareſco, poco reliogoſo; Fleury (Hiſt. Eccleſ. 


tom. xx. p. £26.), and the Vie de Petrarque (tom. ii. p- 42—45. ). 


The abbe de Sade treats him with the moſt. indulgence 3 3 but be 
3s a gentleman as well as a prieſt. | 

Her name (moſt probably corrupted) was Zampea. She nad 
accompanied, and alone remained with her miſtreſs at Conſtan- 
tinople, where her prudence, erudition, and politeneſs, deſerved 
che praiſes of the Greeks themſelves . e I. i. c. 42.) 


ed, 
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ed, by the viſits of his female favourites. The c 5 A LAP. ; 
wars of France and England were adverſe to the 


holy enterpriſe; but his vanity was amuſed by | 
the ſplendid idea; and the Greek ambaſſadors 
returned with two Latin biſhops, the miniſters of | 
the pontiff. On their arrival at Conſtantinople, 
the emperor and the nuncios admired each other's 
piety and eloquence: and their frequent confer- 
ences were filled with mutual praiſes and pro- 
miſes, by which both parties were amuſed, and 
neither could be deceived. *<© I am delighted,” 
ſaid the devout Cantacuzene, “with the project 
of our holy war, which muſt redound to my 
ce perſonal glory, as well as to the public benefit 
„of Chriſtendom. My dominions will give a 
free paſſage to the armies of France: my troops, 
« my gallies, my treaſures, ſhall be conſecrated 
to the common cauſe; and happy would be 
<. my fate, could I ee and obtain the crown 
6e of martyrdom. Words are inſufficient to ex- 
te preſs the ardour with which I ſigh for the re- 
e union of the ſcattered members of Chriſt. If 
& my death could avail, I would gladly preſent 
« my ſword and my neck: if the ſpiritual phoenix 
& could ariſe from my aſhes, I would ere& the 
ce pile and kindle the flame with my own hands.” 
Yet the Greek emperor preſumed to obſerve, that 
the articles of faith which divided the two 
churches had been introduced by the pride and - 
precipitation of the Latins: he diſclaimed the ſer- 
vile and arbitrary ſteps of the firſt Palzologus ; 
and firmly declared, that he would never ſubmit 
his conſcience, unleſs to the decrees of a free and 
F 4 | univerſal 
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0. HL TY r. univerſal. fynod. The ſituation of the times,” 


—— continued he, 4 will not allow. the. pope: and my⸗ 
i ſelf to meet either at Rome or Conſtantinople; 
« but ſome maritime, city may. be choſen. on the. 


c verge of the two empires, to unite the biſhops, 


cc and to inſtruct the . of the Eaſt and. 


= Welt. » The nuncios ſeemed. content. with the 
propoſition ; and Cantacuzene affects to deplore 
the failure of his hopes, which were ſoon, over: 


4 


thrown by the death of Clement, and the diffe-. 


rent temper of his ſucceſſof. His own life was 


prolonged, but it was prolonged i ina cloiſter ; and, 
except by his prayers, the humble monk Was 


incapable of directing the counſels of his ys 
or the ſtate . 


Treaty of Vet of all the Byzantine 1 that pupil, | 


= * John Palæologus, was the beſt diſpoſed to embrace, 


pow 8 to believe, and to obey, the ſhepherd of the, Weſt, 
T+D. His mother, Anne of Savoy, Was baptized i in the 


1365. | boſom of the Latin church; her marriage with 


Andronicus impoſed. a change of name, of ap- 


parel, and of worſhip ; but her heart was ſtill 


. faithful to her country and religion ; ; the had 
| formed the infancy of her ſon, and ſhe goyerned | 
the emperor, after his mind, or at leaft his ſta- 
ture, was enlarged to the ſize of man, In the 
firſt year of his deliverance and reſtoration, the. 
Turks were ſill maſters of the Helleſpont; the 


fon of Cantacuzene was in arms at Adrianople; 


and Palzologus could depend paither. on himſelf 


'6 See this whole negociation In uo a. iv. c. 9.) whoz 
- . amidit the praiſes and virtues which he beſtows on himſelf, erben. 
the uncatineſs of a N Sn ees⸗ 25 
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nor on his people. By his mother's. advice, and C 
in the hope of foreign aid, he abjured the eee 
both of the church and ſtate; and the ack of 
ſlavery !, ſubſeribed in purple ink, and ſealed 
with the golden. bull, was privately intruſted to an 
Italian agent. The firſt article of- the treaty is an 
_ cath of fidelity and obedience to Innocent the 
ſixth and his ſucceſſors, the ſupreme pontiffs of 
the Roman and Catholic church. The emperor. 
promiſes to entertain with due reverence their 

legates and nuncios; to aſſign a palace for their 
reſidence and a temple for their worſhip; and to 
deliver his ſecond ſon Manuel as the hoſtage n 
his faith. For theſe condeſcenſions, he requires a 
prompt fuccour of fifteen gallies, with five hun- 
dred men at arms, and a thouſand archers, to,. 
ſerve againſt his Chriſtian and Muſulman enemies. 
Palæologus engages to impoſe. on his clergy and 8 
people the ſame ſpiritual yoke.; 3 but as the re- 
ſiſtance of the Greeks might be juſtly foreſeen, 6 
he adopts the two effectual methods of corruption 
and education. The legate was empowered to. 
diſtribute the vacant benefices among the eccleſi- 
allics who ſhould ſubſcribe the creed of the Va- 
tican ; ö three ſchools were inſtituted to inſtruct the 
youth of Conſtantinople in the language and; 
dodrine of the Latins; and the name of Andro- 
nicus, the heir of the empire, was enrolled as the 
firſt ſtudent, Should he fail in the meaſures of 
a Jos 5 declares dane 
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2 * unworthy to reign; transferred to the pope all 


regal and paternal authority; and inveſts Inno- 


cent with full power to regulate the family, the 


government, and the marriage; of his ſon and 


ſueceſſor. But this treaty was neither executed 


nor publiſhed': the Roman galſies were as vain 
and imaginary as the ſubmiſſion of the Greeks ; 
and it was only by the ſecrecy, thit their rechen 


eſcaped the Ames oy r e 8 
2 tion. _ 
He The tempeſt &f the Turkiſh arms 88 bort 53 


kis head; and, after the loſs of Adrianople and 
Romans; he was incloſed in his capital, the 


vaſſal of the haughty Amurath, with the miſerable 


hope of being the laſt devoured by the ſavage. In 


this abject ſtate, Palzologus embraced'the reſblu- 
tion of ctabarkitig for Venice, and caſting himſelf 
aft the feet of the pope; he was tlie firſt of the 
Byzantine princes who had ever viſited the un- 
known regions of the Weſt, yet in them alone 


He could ſeek confolation or relief; and with leſs 


MVolation of his dignity he might appear in the 


ſacred college than at the Ottoman Porte. After 


à long abſence, the Roman pontiffs were return - 


ing from Avignon to the banks of the Tyber; 


Vrban the fifth *, of a mild and virtuous charac- 
ter, encouraged or allowed the pilgrimage of 
= _ Greek prince; : and, within the fame year, 


'' see the two firſt original lives' of Urban v. (in Muratori, 


Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. P. ii. p. 623. 635-), and the 


Eccleſiaſtical Annals of Spondanus (tom. i. p. 573. A. D. 1369, 
No. 7.) and Raynaldus (Fleury, Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. xx. p- aas, 


274: ). Yet, from ſome variations, I ſuſpect the papal writers of 
vightly e the genuflexions of Palzologus. 
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two. Imperial ſhadows, who repreſented the ma- 
y of Conſtantine- and Charlemagne. In this 
1 viſit, the emperor of Conſtantinople, 


whoſe vanity was loſt in his diſtreſs, gave more 


than could be expected of empty ſounds and for- 
mal ſubmiſſions. A previous trial was impoſed; 
and in the preſence of four cardinals; he acknow- 


ledged, as a true catholic, the ſupremacy of the 


pope, and the double proceſſion of the Holy 


Ghoſt. After this purification, he was introduced | 
to a public audience in the church of St. Peter; 


Urban, in the midſt of the cardinals, was ſeated: 
on his throne; the Greek monarch, after three 
genuflexions, devoutly kiſſed the feet, the hands, 


and at length the mouth, of the holy father, who 
celebrated high maſs in his preſence, allowed him 
to lead the bridle of his mule, and treated him 


with a ſumptuous banquet in the Vatican. The 
entertainment of Palæologus was friendly and 


honourable; yet ſome difference was obſerved: 


between the emperors of the Eaſt and Weſt?; 


nor could the former be entitled to the rare pri- 
vilege of chaunting the goſpel in the rank of a 
* In favour of his proſelyte, Urban 


9 Paullo minus quam fi fuifſet Imperator Romanorum. vet : 
his title of Imperator ee was no longer —— (Vit. 8 


Urban V. p. 623. ). 


0 It was confined” to the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne, and to 
them only on Chriſtmas day. On all other feſtivals, theſe Impe - 


rial deacons were content to ſerve the pope, as he ſaid maſs, 
with the book and the corporal. Yet the abbe de Sade generouſly 


thinks, that the merits of Charles IV. might have entitled him, 
though not on the proper day (A. D. 1368, November .), to the 
whole privilege. He ſeems to affix a juſt value on the privilege . 


and on _ "FP de «may tom. iti, p. 735.) 


ſtrove | 


5 ” 
enjoyed the glory of receiving in the Vatican the CHAP. 


£ s as - 
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„HA P. ſtrove to Tekindle the zeal of the French king, 
—.— and the other powers of the Weſt; gl but he found 


\ 4 


them cold in the general cauſe, and active only 


in their domeſtic quarrels. The laſt hope of the 


emperor was in an Engliſh ' mercenary, John 


Hawkwood **, or Acuto, who with a band of 


adventurers, the white brotherhood, had ravaged 


Italy from the Alps to Calabria; ſold his ſervices 


to the hoſtile ſtates; and incurred a juſt excom- 


munication by fiodulng his arrows againſt. the 


papal reſidence. A ſpecial licence was granted 


to negociate with the outlaw, but the forces, or 
the ſpirit, of Hawkwood were unequal to the 
enterpriſe; and it was for the advantage perhaps 
of Palæologus to be diſappointed of a ſuccour, 
tat muſt have been coſtly, that could not be 5 
fectual, and which might have been dangerous 

The diſconſolate Greek 5 eee for eren, 


xy Through fame Italian Seelen den, the etymology of Rte 
in boſro (Matteo Villani, I. xi. c. 79. in Muratori, tom. xv, p- 746. * 
ſaggeſts the'Engliſh word Hawfwood, the true naine of our ad- 
venturous countryman (Thomas Walſingham,. Hift, Anglican. 
inter Scriptores, Cambdeni, p. 184. J. After two-and-twenty 
victories, and one defeat, he died, in 1 394, General of the Floren- 
tines, and was buried with ſuch honours as the republic has not 


paid to Dante or Petrarch (Myratori, Angai . tom: 55 8 


p. 212371. 5 

12 This torrent of Fnzliſh (by birth or forviee) overflowed from 
France into Italy aſter tht peace of Bretigny i in 1360. Yet the ex- 
clamation of Muratori (Annali, tom. xii. p. 197.) is rather true than 


civil. « Ci mancava, ancor queſto, che dopo eſſere ca A i 


4 Italia da tanti mafnadieri Tedeſchi ed Ungheri, veniſſero on : 
« dalF Inghliterra nuovi cam} a finire di divorarla {NG 
- 13. Chaleondyles, 1, i. p. 25, 26. The Greek fuppoſes his jour» | 
ney to the king of Prance, which is ſufficiently refuted by the 

filence of the national hiſtorians. Nor am I much more inclingd to 


% 43. 


r 
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believe, that Palæologus departed from Es k valde bene copſolatus 1 
et contentus . 92 7 ban V. p. 62 3 ). 
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but even his return was impeded by a moſt CH AP. | | 


ignominious obſtacle. On his arrival at Venice, 
he had borrowed large ſums at exorbitant uſury ; 3 
but his coffers were empty, his creditors were 
impatient, and his perſon was detained as the beſt 
ſecurity for the payment. His eldeſt ſon Androni- 
cus, the regent of Conſtantinople, was repeatedly 
urged. to exhauſt every reſource ;' and, even by 
ſtripping the churches, to extricate his father 
from captivity and diſgrace. But the unnatural 
youth was inſenſible of the diſgrace, and ſecretly 
pleaſed with the captivity: of the emperor; the 
ſtate was poor, the clergy. was obſtinate ; > HOF, 
could ſome religious ſcruple be wanting to excuſe 
the guilt of his indifference and delay. Such un- 
dutiful negle& was ſeverely reproved by the piety 
of his brother Manuel, who inſtantly ſold or 


mortgaged. all that] he poſſeſſed, embarked for | 


Venice, relieved Mis father, and pledged his own 
freedom to be reſponſible for the debt. On his 
return to Conſtantinople, the parent and king 
diſtinguiſhed his two ſons with ſuitable rewards ; 
but the faith and manners of the ſlothful Pakeolos 
gus, had not been improved by his Roman pil- 
grimage; and his apoſtacy or converſion, devoid 
of any ſpiritual or temporal effects, was rn 
forgotten by the Greeks and Latins 

Thirty years after the return of Palzologus; 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, Manuel, from a fimilar 
motive, 2003 on a MES 9 3 viſited the | 


. 
a 222 


14 4 His return in 1 370, ME the coronation of Manuel, ,Spatus 155 


1373 (Dycange, Fam. Byzant. p. 241.), leaves ſome intermediate | 
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countries of the Weſt. In a preceding chapter I 
have related his treaty with Bajazet, the violation 
of that treaty, the ſiege or blockade of Conſtanti- 


nople, and the French ſuccour under- the com- 


to the 

court of 
France, 
2 = > hs 


1400, 
June 3; 


mand of the gallant Boucicault '*. By his am- 
baſſadors, Manuel had ſolicited the Latin powers; 


but it was thought that the preſence of a diſtreſſed 
monarch would draw tears and ſupplies from the 


hardeſt Barbarians 1 and the marſhal who ad- 
viſed the] journey, prepared tlie reception, of the 


Byzantine prince. The land was occupied by 
the Turks; but the navigation of Venice was 


ſafe and open: Italy received him as the firſt, or, 
at leaſt, as the ſecond of the Chriſtian princes; 
Manuel was pitied as the champion and confeſſor 
of the faith; and the dignity of his behaviour 
prevented chat pity from ſinking into contempt. 


From Venice he proceeded to Padua and Pavia; 


and even the duke of Milan, a ſecret ally of Ba- 
jazet, gave him ſafe and honourable conduct to 


the verge of his dominions . On the confines 


of France“, the royal officers undertook the care 


of his perſon,. j journey, and on ; and two 


15 Memoires de Boucicault, P.i. c. 3 5, 36. 3 : 
16 His journey into the weſt of Europe, is many; and T believe 


reluRantly, noticed by. n, (I. ü. c. 44-50.) and Ducag 


(e. 14.). 
* Muratori, Annali d'Italia, tom. xii. p. 406. John Galeazzo 
was the firſt and moſt powerful duke of Milan. His connection 


with Bajazet is atteſted by Froiſſard; and he contributed to ſave 


and deliver the French captives of Nicopolis. 
1 For the reception of Manuel at Paris, ſee Spondanus (Annal. 


Eccleſ. tom. i. p. 676, 677. A. D. 1400, No 5), who quotes Ju- 


venal des Urſins, and the monk of St. Denys; and Villaret (Hift, 
de France, tom. xii. p. 33I—334-), who quotes: nobody, accords 


oo the laſt faſhion of the French writers, 


9 9885 thouſand 
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thouſand of the richeſt citizens, in arms and on 1 
borſeback, came forth to meet him as far as wo 
Charenton, in the neighbourhood: of the capital 
At the gates of Paris, he was ſaluted by the 
chancellor and the parliament ; and Charles the 
ſixth, attended by his princes and nobles, wel- 
comed his brother with 2 cordial embrace. The 
ſucceſſor of Conſtantine was clothed in a robe of _ 
white filk, and mounted on a milk-white: ſteed ; 
a circumſtance, in the French ceremonial, of 
* ſingular. importance: : the white colour is con- 
ſidered as the ſymbol of ſovereignty; and, in a 
late viſit, the German emperor, after an haughty 
demand and a peeviſh refuſal, had been reduced 
to content himſelf with a black courſer. Manuel 
was lodged. in the Louvre; a ſucceſſion. of feaſts 
and balls, the pleaſures of the banquet and the 
chace, were ingeniouſly varied by the politeneſs 
of the French, to diſplay their magnificence and = 
amuſe his grief: he was indulged in the liberty 
of his chapel; and the doors of the Sorbonne 
were aſtoniſhed, and poſlibly ſcandaliſed, by the 
language, the rites, and- the veſtments, of his 
Greek clergy. But the ſlighteſt glance on the 
ſtate of the kingdom, muſt teach him to deſpair 
of any effectual aſſiſtance. The unfortunate 
Charles, though he enjoyed ſome lucid intervals, 
continually relapſed into furious or ſtupid in- 
ſanity: the reins of government were alternately 
ſeized by his brother and uncle, the dukes of 
Otleans and Burgundy, whoſe factious compe- 
tition prepared the miſeries of civil war. The 
former was a gay youth, diffolved i in luxury and 
love: 
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1400, 
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ber. 


a gg ardent to revenge his defeat, the. f 


Blackheath, king Henry the fourth, 
| Engliſh” <ourt, faluted” Me Greek" her TY I Py. 
our old hiſtorian), who, - "during many ays, "W 8 


AB R 7 


ri" bret 


CHAP. iu: the latter Was the ———— Loöunt of 
w— Nevers, who had 10 "Lately been Arfomed from | 


arkith © tivity and; if the e Karleſs fön wa? 
5 85 Are prücent 
Bürgundy was content” Wilk the Cöſt Af K perik bf 
the fit experiment.” When dz er Had farfated 
the cutifty, and pe perhaps fatig nee tue patiefler, 


er the French, Oe WO” Int re de al 1. 


jacent iſland. "i" nus progreſs 68 BH Dorey; 1 
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| was entertained at 'Eanterbury . Wit due reverenc 8 


S8 


by the prior and monks! of St. „Aultin; ; and. 


lodged and treated in London as Emperor of the 


Eaſt * ow - But the ſtate of Sip mon 3 


1111 
en 


4250 ns „ z e reigning prince Beg 
a ſucceſsful uſurper, whoſe ambition was puniſhed. 
by jealouſy and remorſe: nor could Henry of 
Lancaſter withdraw his perſon or forces from the. 
defence of a throne inceſſantly ſhaken by con- 
ſpiracy and rebellion. He pitied, be praiſed, he i 
feaſted, the emperor of Conſtantinople; 8 bee i : 
5 the Wan monarch aſſumed the e roſs, 1185 


ge 18 1175 15 * 


. 19 A ſhort nots of Manuel in England, is extracted Ys 0 
Hody from a MS. at Lambeth (de Græeis illuſtfibus, p. 11.) , 
C. P. Imperator, diu varitſque et horrendis Paganorum inſultibus 


coartatus, ut pro eiſdem reſiſtentiam triumphalem perquireret/* 


Anglorum Regem viſitare decrevit, &c. Rex (fays Walfngham, 
p. 364. Y nobili apparat .... ſuſcepit (ut Berit) tui kerl) 
duxitque Londonias, et per multos dies exhibuit glörioſe, pro ex 
penſis hoſpitii ſui ſolvens, et eum refpiciens tanto faſtigio een iſ 


ae the ſame in his Upodigma Neuſtriz, p. 556.) 
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only to appeaſe his people, and perhaps his con- CHA r. 
ſcience, by. the merit or ſemblance of this pious Rh N 

intention Satisfied, however, with gifts and 3 
honours, 1 returned to Paris; 3 and, after Ro | 
a reſidence of two years in the Weſt, ſhaped his £4 
courſe through Germany and Italy, embarked at 
Venice, and patiently expected, in the Morea, 
the moment of his ruin or deliverance. Yet he 
had eſcaped the ignominious neceſſity of offering 
his religion to public or private ſale. The Latin 
church was diſtracted by the great ſchiſm: the 


1148. 


* 5 


were ride in their . between the 
popes of Rome and Avignon; and the emperor, 
anxious to conciliate the friendſhip of both par- 

ties, abſtained from any correſpondence with the. 
indigent and unpopular rivals. His journey 
coincided with the year of the jubilee; but he 
paſſed through Italy without defiring, or deſerving, 

the plenary indulgence which aboliſhed the guilt - 

or Penance of the ſins of the faithful. The Ro- 

man pope was offended by this neglect; accuſed 

him of irreverence to an image of Chriſt ; and 
exhorted the princes of Italy to reject and abandon 

the obſtinate ſchiſmatic **. | a 
During the period of the che the Greeks Greek | 


beheld with aſtoniſhment and terror the perpetual jedge and 


20 Shakeſpeare begins and ends the play of Henry IV. with tnt g : 
prince's vo of a cruſade, and his belief that he ſhould ! in 
Jeruſale. | 

21 This fact is preferved | in the Hiſtoria Politica, A. D. 1391" ; 
1478, publiſhed by Martin Cruſius (Turco Græcia, p. 1-43.) 

The image of Chriſt, which the Greek a refuſed to ee | 

thigh was 8 a Ek of ſculpture. 5 1 
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drein of e migration that flowed, and « continued, 

50% Bel the unknown climates of. the Weſt. 
Toe Als of their laft emperors removed the veil 
of ſeparation, and' they diſclofed to their eyes the 
powerful nations of Europe, whom the no longer ; 
preſumed to brand with the name of Barbarians. 
The kara; of Manuel, and his. more inqui- 
five followers, have been preferred by a Byzan- 
tine hiſtorian of the times : his ſcattered 1deas I 
ſhall collect and abrid ge; and! it may be amuſing 
enough, perhaps inſtructive, to contemplate the 
rude pictures of Germany, Prams; and England, 
_ whoſe ancient and modern ſtate are fo familiar to 
our minds, I. GERMANY (ſays the Greek Chal- 
_ condyles) is of ample latitude from Vienna to 
the Ocean; and it ſtretches (a ſtrange geography) 
from Prague 3 in Bohemia to the river Tarteſſus, 
and the Pyrenæan mountains . The ſoil, ex- 
cept in figs and olives, 18 ſufficiently fruitful ; the 
air Is ee ; the bodies of the natives are 


22 The Greek and Turkiſh hiſtory a Laonicus Chaltondfles 
1 with the winter of 1463, and the abrupt concluſion ſeems to 
mark, that he laid down his pen in the fame year. We know 
t bat be was an Athenisa, and that ſome contemporaries of the ſame 
name contributed to the revival of the Greek language in Italy. 
But in his numerous digreſſions, the modeſt hiſtorian has never” 
introduced himſelf; and his editor Leunclavius, as well as Fa- 
bricius (Bibliot. Græc. tom. vi. p. 404. ), ſeems ignorant of his 
life and character. For his deſcriptions of Germany, France, 
and England, ſee l. ii. p. 36, 37, 44—50. 

23 1 ſhall not animadvert on the geographical errors of chalcon - 
Aten. In this inſtance, he perhaps followed, and miſtook, 
Herodotus (I. ii. e. 33. ), whoſe text may be explained (Herodote 
de Larcher, tom. ii. p. 219, 220.), or whoſe ignorance: may be 
excuſed. Had theſe modern Greeks never "ens Strabo, or any 


| of their lefſer geographers ? 
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 r9baſt aner Realffiy; Ira theſe cold regions are 
beidem viſited with thee calattifties of peſtilence, or 
aft quaKes. | Aer the. Seythiaris | or Fs, 
| 1ans are the moſt numetous of nations; 


** 


"the E | 
' Mey are brave and patient, and Were they united 


_ biider 4 fingte hotd; theft force would be irre⸗ 
| Pro 7 10 5 the gilt of the pope, they have acs 
7 Prlyflege of chuling the Roman 
4 595 er of is any people more devounly 
5 5 40 the falth 10 nee of the Latin 
Patriareh- The greateſt part of the country 18 


Ste th, Cotogtie, Hamburgh, and more than 


J divided artiong - the _ and ptelates ; 5 but 


c 15 | 1 | 


two wache free Cities, are governed by ſage and 


1 Lil {4ws, according to the will, and for the 
_  dvantage, of the whole commiunity. The uſe of 


. duels, of fingle combats on foot, prevails among 
: them i in peace and war; their induſtry excels in 
all the mechanic | arts, and the Germans may 
boaſt of the invention of gunpowder and cannon, 
which is now diffuſed over the greateſt part of 
the world. II. The kingdom of France is 


' ſpread above fifteen or twenty days journey from 
Germany to Spain, and from the Alps to the 
"Britiſh Ocean; containing many flouriſhing cities, 


and among theſe Paris, the ſeat of the king, 
which ſurpaſſes the reſt in riches and luxury. 


Many: Pres. arid lords eee wait in his 


at; 4 'Arcttizen. of. new & Row, while .new Rome ſurvived; would 
have ſcorned to dignify the German rot with the titles of nantes, 
or AuToxparupy Pha but all pride was extinct in the boſom 
of Chalcondyles; and he deſcribes the Byzantine prince, and his 


of Franoe; 


lubject, by the proper, though humble names of Ente, and 
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hs and acknowledge him as their ſovereign; 4 
the moſt powerful are the dukes of Bretagne and 
Burgundy, of whom the latter poſſeſſes the 
wealthy province of Flanders, whoſe harbours 


* 


are frequented by the ſhips and merchants of our 
own and the more remote ſeas. The French are 


an ancient and opulent people: and their lan- 


guage and manners, though ſomewhat different, 
are not diſſimilar from thoſe of the Italians. Vain 


of the Imperial dignity of Charlemagne, of their 
victories over the Saracens, and of the exploits 
of their heroes, Oliver and Rowland __ they 
eſteem themſelves the firſt of the weſtern nations: 
but this fooliſh arrogance has been recently hum- 
| bled by the unfortunate events of their wars 


againſt the Engliſh, the inhabitants of the Britiſh 


iſland. III. BRITAIN, in the ocean, and oppoſite 


to the ſhores of Flanders, may be conſidered 


either as one, or as three iſlands; but the 


whole is united by a common interelt; by the 


ſame manners, and by a ſimilar Sbrafnm e. 


The meaſure of its circumference is five thouſand 


ſtadia: the land is overſpread with towns and 


villages : though deſtitute of wine, and not 
.abounding in fruit-trees, it is fortite 3 in wheat 


and barley; in honey and wool; and much cloth 


is ee by the inhabitants. In populouſ- 7 


i DIE 8 31 T 5114. 
26 1 the old eee e tranſlated in the xiyth cen - 


tury into French proſe, and ſoon became the favourite amuſe- 


ment of the knights and. ladies in the court of Charles VI. If a 
Greek believed in the explgits of Rowland and Oliver, he may 


ſurely be exauſed, ſince, the monks, af St; Henys, the natio 

hiſtorians, have inſerted the fables of archbiſhop. Turpin in their 

n of France. A 8 ti su EIN 750 Df 1s ;5Dbhingem bas 
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nence over. all the cities, of the Welt. It 1$ ſituate 


5 ce of thirty miles falls into the Gallic 
Sea; 2 and the daily flow and ebb of the tide, affords 
A ſafe, entrance and departure to the veſſels of 
commerce. The king is the head of a powerful 
and turbulent ariſtocracy; his principal vaſſals 

bold their eſtates by a free and unalterable tenure; 


renowned in arms and victorious in war. The 


Italians, that of their ſwords from the Greeks; 
the uſe of the long bow is the peculiar and deciſive 
advantage of the Engliſh, Their language bears 
no affinity to the idioms of the continent; in the 
habits of domeſtic life, they are not eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from their neighbours of France: but 
the molt, ſingular circumſtance of their manners 


chaſtity. In their mutual viſits, as the firſt act of 


of their wives and daughters: among friends 
they are lent and borrowed without ſhame; nor 


l JO 
- 46 Aub «be "a" YR 1 To nporyuoe _ er Ty v ers 
racer Toney, bag Tu dat TY any oda ltatbt vd rfiae ru tp — 
v %u. Even ſince the time of Fitzſtephen (the xiith century), 
Eondon appears to have maintained this pre- eminence of wealth 
and magnitude; and her gradual increaſe has, at leaſt, oy pace 
with the 8 85 improvement of Europe. 


neſs and power, in riches and luxury, Londons“, C. Ar. 
the metropolis of the iſle, may claim a pre · emi- — 


on the Thames, a broad and rapid river, which | 


| and the laws define the limits of his authority 
and their obedience. The kingdom has been 
aften afſlicted by foreign conqueſt and domeſtic 
ſedition; but the natives are bold and hardy, 


form of their ſhields or targets is derived from the 


is their diſregard of conjugal honour and of female 


hoſpitality, the gueſt is welcomed in the embraces 


are e the illandens (oftended: at ns eee oh com- 
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'merce,, and its inevitable I 
— med. as. we are of the euſtams f ö 
anch aſſured of the virtue of our mothers, | gee 


nile at the credulity, or reſent the injuſtice, oc 


5 remote nations, and to ſuſpend pit Fs 25 | 
WET tale that deviates * the N15 0 


the Greek, who muſt have confounded a 


Glute*' with 2 criminal embrace, But hs _ 


dulity and injuſtice may teach 
leſſon; to diſtruſt the accounts 


12 racer of man 


Indif- Alter his return, and bg N f 1 Tn 8 
erence of . af 
Manuel Manuel reigned many years in proſper | 
Soy — peace. As long as the ſons of Blazer fo, 5 
"op frlendſhip and ſpared by dominigns, he Was 
34:7. Catisfied with the natiqnal religion; and tus leiſure | 


was employed in compoſing twenty theological 


dialogues for its defence. The appearance of 
the Byzantine ambaſſadors at the Council of 
| Cate? announces the re b | 


bay x the e ſenſe of the verb x Ku 1 1 in | tera 
gero) be equivocal „the context and pious horror of Chaleondyles 
can leave no doubt of his meaning and miſtake (p- 49. . 

2 Erafinus (Epiſt. Fauſto Andrelino) has a pretty paſſage on 


the auß faſhion of kiſfing ſtrangers on their arrival and de- 


e 3 from whence > however, he draws no | ſcandalous in- 


29 Perhaps we may 5 this pemgrk:; 105 . Set of 
eee the old Britons, as it is ſuppo by Cæſar and 
Dion (Dion Caſſius, I. Iii. tom. ii. p. 1007.) with Reimar's 


Juciicieus annotation. -, The Arreey of Qtaheite, ſp certain at firſt, | 


is bec 1 0 leſs vifible and ſcandalous, in proportion as, we have, 


the manners of Wat gentle and amorous people. 
gt er Hiſt. du ConGite! de Conſtance,' Aal. 6 p. 


55 for. the eccleſiaſtical. hiſtory of the times; the MG: 


50 danus, the Bibliothey ue of Dupin, tom. xii. and KXiSt and 


Volumes of the nec or Father 2 7 9 of Fleur 
17g. DT! 172 FAT? 20 5107 37 211 Hor 1 Bro "Turkiſh 
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Turkiſh power, as well as of the Latin church; H. 
the conqueſt of the ſultans, Mahomet and . 
Amurath, reconciled the empetor to the Vatican; 
and the figge of Conſtantinople almoſt / tempted 
him to _acquleſce in the double proceſſion gf the 
Holy Ghoſt. « When Martin the fifth aſcended | 
without a "rival the chair of St. Peter, a friendly. 

- intercourſe. of, letters and embaſſies was revived | 

between the Eaſt and Weſt. Ambition on one His nego- 


ciations, 


ſide, and diſtreſs on the other, dictated the ſame A. P. 
decent language of charity and peace: the artful eee 
Greek expreſſed 2 defire of marrying his fix ſons . 
to Italian princeſſes; and the Roman, not leſs 
artful, diſpatehed the daughter of the marquis of | 
Montferrat, with a company. of noble virgins, to 
ſoften by their charms the obſtinaey of the ſehiſ. 
matics. Vet under this maſk of zeal, a diſcern- 
mg eye will perceive that all was hollow and in- 
ſincere in the court and church of Conſtantinople. 
According to the viciffitudes of danger and re- 
poſe, the emperor advanced or retreated; alter- 
nately inſtructed and diſavowed his minilies 5 | 
and eſcaped from an importunate preſſure by 
urging” the duty of enquiry, the obligation of 
collecting the ſenſe of his patriarchs and biſhops, 
and the” imp oſſibility 9 Us convening. them at a 
time When t ie. Turkiſh arms were at the gates of 
his capital From a review of the public tranſac· 
tions. it will” Appear, | that the Greeks inſiſted « on 
three ſacceſiive: meaſures, A ſuccour, a council, 
and a final” Koran While tlie Latins eluded the 
ſecond,. and. only. promiſed, tlie firlt, as. a, conſe. 
. 2 3 reward of the third. But 

| in 4 we 
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AP. we have an opportunity ef uftfolding che mol 
ſecret intentions of Manuel as he'explained-them 


2 
L 


—_— 7 5 


His pri- 


vate mo- 
tives. 


chamberlain, he opened to his colleague" und 
' ſucceſſor the true principle of his negoci 


* 


* 
— 
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in à private converfation without urtifice or dif- 
guiſe. In his declining age e, the efiperor had 
affociafed John Falæologus, the ſecond of the 
name, and the eldeſt of his ſons, 6fl Whom he 


devolved the gteateſt part of the authotity and 


weight of government. One day, in the preſence 
only of the hiſtorian Phranza , His favourite 


with the pope. Our laſt reſource,” ſaid 
„ 148 r Aan OS 
Manuel, „ againſt the Turks is their fear of our 


* union with the Latins, of the Warlike nations 
„of the Welt, who may arm for our relief and 


e threatened by tlie miſcreants, preſent tliis danger 


- © before their eyes. Propoſe a cbuncil; conſult 


e on the means; but ever delay and avoid the 


"convocation of an aſſembly, which cannot tend 
5 either to our ſpiritual or temporal emolument. 
TER PIRIE TT I OE 1 5 2 7133 ta. 
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n From his early youth, George Phranza, or Phranzes, was em- 


loyedin the ſervice of the ſtate and palace; and Hanckius de Script. 


£4 


Vrant. P. i. c. 40.) has collected his life from his own writings. 


He was no more than fourc and: twenty years of age at the death 


of Manuel, who recommended him in the Apen, terms to his 


' fucceſſor,: Imprimis vero hunc Phranzen tibi commendo, qui 
niiniſtravit mihi fideliter et diligenter (Phranzes, l. ii. i.). Yet 


the emperor John was cold, and he preferred the ſeryice, of the 


| deſpots, of Peloponneſus. 


2 See Phranzes, I. l. c. 13. While ſo many nlatiuſeripts of 
the Greek original ate extant in the libraries of Rome, Milan, 
the Eſcuripl,; &c. it m4 tter of ſhame, and reproach, that we 
mould be reduced to the Latin Kerfloz, or A , We Janis 
Pontanus (ad Calcem Thesphylact Simgcatte3/ Ingolſtadt 2604), 
ſo deficient in accuracy and elegance (Fabric, Bibliot. Græc. 


1 3 vi. p, 615-62 +5 9 An 78 087 423889600 296 de 
95 ; OR : 
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« „ The. Latins are proud; the Greeks are ob- CHAP. 
« ſtinate z neither party will recede or retract; E 
4 and the attempt of a perfect union will confirm 
«. the ſchiſm, alienate the churches, and leay 
6% us, without; a6 or, defence, at the mercy - = 
the Barbarians.” Impatient of this ſalutary 
leſſon, the royal/ 4 aroſe from his ſeat, = 
_— 11 2 : 2nd 25 las n bow: 


„ TT, 


«, or tbr His, phe ſpirir gi york 
%, ſuited. the happier, times of our anceſtors; 3 but 
0 the preſent ſtate requires not an emperor, but 
c A cautious ſteward of the laſt relics of our 
“ fortunes. Well do I remember the lofty ex- 
66 pectations which he built on our alliance with — 
% Muſtapha; and much do I fear, that his raſh ; 
« courage will-urge the ruin of our houſe, and 
« that. even religion may precipitate our down- - 
«fl? Yet the experience and authority of 
Manuel pre ſerved the peace and eluded the coun- 
cil; till, in the ſeventy-eighth year of his age, and His dea. 
in the habit of a monk, he terminated his career, 
dividing his precious moveables among his chil 
dren and the Poor, his phyſicians and his. Ha- 
vourite ſervants.” Of his fix" ſons 2, Andronicus 
the ſecond was inveſted with the principality of 
Theſſalonica; and died of a leproſy. ſoon after 
the ſale of that city to the Venetians and its final 
conqueſt by the, Turks, Sms fortunate incidcnia 
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33 see Ducange, Fam. pant p. es. 
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CHA 1 had reſtored Peloponneſus, or the Morea, to the 
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empire; and in his more proſperqus days, Manuel 


6 had fortified the narrow iſthmus of fix | miles #4 


with a ſtone wall and one hundred and fifty-three 


towers. The wall was overthrown by the firſt 


blaſt of the Ottomans : the fertile peninſula might 
have been ſufficient. for the four younger bro- 


thers, Theodore and Conſtantine, Demetrius and 


Thomas; but they waſted in domeſtie conteſts 


the remains of their ſtrength ; and the leaſt fuc- 


ceſsful of the rivals were reduced bn a vl of * 
_ pendence in the Byzantine palace. 


The eldeſt of the ſons of . I Palo. 
logus the ſecond, was acknowledged, after” his 


father's death, as the ſole emperor of the Greeks. 
He immediately proceeded to repudiate his wife, 


and to contract a new marriage with che princeſs 


of Trebizond: beauty was in his eyes the firſt 
qualification of an empreſs; and the clergy had 
yielded to his firm aſſurance, that unleſs he might 
be indulged in a divorce, he would retire to a 


cloiſter, and leave the throne to his brother 


Conſtantine. The firſt, and in truth the only, 


victory of Palzologus was over a Jew®, whom, 
n a long and learned diſpute, - he converted to 


; 34 The exact e af the Hexamilion, frm, 5 to 2 wan 
2800 orgygiz, or foiſes, of fix Greek feet (Phranzes, 1. i. e. 38. 05 
which would produce a Greek mile, {till fmaller than that of 660 


French foiſes, which. is affigned by d' Anville as ſtill in uſe in 


Turkey. Five miles are commonly reckoned for the breadth of the 

" Iſthmus. See the Travels of Spon, Wheeler, and Chandler. 
35 The firſt ohjection of the Jews, is on the death of Chriſt : if 

it were N Chriſt BY A, fuicide $ ae REY Emperor par- 


a 9 1801 chapter). | 
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the Chriſtian feith; and this momentous con- — 


quaſt is carefully recorded in the hiſtory of the 


times. Nut he ſoon reſumed the deſign, of uniting 


the Eaſt and Web:z.: , regardleſs of his father's 


advice, liſtened, as it ſhould ſeem with- ſincerity, 


to ths propoſal. of meeting the pope in a general 
cauAcil- beyond: the Adriatic. This dangerous 
projet; was encouraged by Martin the fifth, and 
coldiy entertained: by his ſucceſſor Eugenius, till, 


aket a tedipus negociation, the emperor received 


a ſummons from a Latin aſſembly of a new charac- 


ter, the independent prelates of Baſil, who ſtyled 
themſelves the mopaeſencurives and Judges of che 


Catholic church. 

The Roman 75 had: Hugh = gh 
in che eauſe of ecclefiaſtical- freedom; but the 
vitorious clergy were ſoon expoſed to the tyranny 


of; their deliverer; and his ſacred character was 
invulnerable to thoſe arms which — found ſo 


keen and effectual againſt the civil magiſtrate. 


Their great charter, the right of election, was 
annihilated by appeals, evaded by truſts or com- 


mendams, diſappointed. by reverſionary grants, 
and ſuperſeded by previous and arbitrary reſer- 


vations . A public auction was inſtituted in the 


court of Rome: the cardinals and favourites were- 


enriched with the ſpoils of nations; and every 
country. might complain that the moſt important 


aud valuable: benefices were accumulated on the £ 


113 i 


55 m pot trectiſe le Materie Beneficiatic of Pra. Paclo (in the 
ivth volume of tlie laſt and beſt edition of his works), the papal 
ſyſtem is deeply ſtudied and freely deſcribed. Should Rome and 


her religion be annihilated, this golden volume may Rill ſurvive, a 
philoſophical 3 and a ſalutary RON: 


ary *, 3 | heads : 


5 1 
tion . 
Latin 
church. 
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: ec — W aliens and abſentees: During their re. 


ſidence at Avignon, the ambition of the popes 
ſubſided in the meaner paſſions of avarice and 
luxury: : they rigorouſſy impoſed on the clergy 
the [tributes of firſt· fruits and tenths; but they 
freely tolerated the impunity e diſorder, 


and corruption. Theſe manifold ſcandals were 
aggravated by the great ſchiſm of the Weſt, 
which continued above fifty years In the furious 


conflicts of Rome and Avignon, the vices of the 


5 depoſed, the fathers of Conſtance proceeded 


man n! nor Soy 1 e e Au 


rivals were mutually -expoſed ; and their pre- 
carious ſituation degraded / their authority, re- 
laxed their diſcipline, and multiplied their Wants 
and exactions. To heal the wounds, and reſtore 
the monarchy, of the church, the ſynods of Piſa 
and Conſtance were ſucceſſiyely convened; 


but theſe great aſſemblies, conſcious of their 


ſtrength, reſolved to vindicate the privileges of the 
Chriſtian ariſtocracy. From a perſonal, ſentence. 


againſt two pontiffs, whom they rejected, and a 
third, their acknowledged ſovereign, whom they 


to examine the nature and limits of the Ro- 


ve. 3 4 1 


37 Docs John XXII. Gn We left behind. Mas, at v4 om 


: eighteen millions of gold florins, and the value of ſeven millions 


more in plate and jewels, See the Chronicle of John Villani 


(l. xi. c. 20. in Muratori's Collection, tom. xiii. p. 765.), whoſe 


brother received the account from the papal treaſurers. A treaſure 


of fix or eight millions ſterling i in the ou apap is Enron 
and almoſt incredible. | 
33 A learned and liberal proteſtant, M. Lenfant, hay: given 4 


fair hiſtory of the councils of Piſa, Conſtance, and Baſil, in ſix 
volumes in quarto: but the laſt part is the moſt haſty and i impere 
7 fect, rao in the e of the troubles of Bohemia, 
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they had eſtabliſned the authority, above the CHAP, 
pope, of a general council. It was enacted, m_ 
that, for the government and reformation of the 5 
church, ſuch aſſemblies ſhould be held at regular * 
intervals; and that each ſynod,” before its diſſo- PC 
lution; ſhould appoint the time and place of the — 
ſubſequent meeting. By the influence of the | 
court of Rome, the next convocation at Sienna | 
was eaſily eluded; but the bold and vigorous . 
proceedings of the council of Baſilꝰ had almoſt of pam, 
been fatal to the reigning pontiff, Eugenius the | 
fourth. A juſt ſyſpicion of his deſign prompted 1443. 
the fathers to haſten the promulgation of their 
firſt decree, that the repreſentatives of the churt h. 
militant on earth were inveſted with a divine and 
ſpiritual juriſdiction over all Chriſtians, without 
excepting the pope; and that a general 
council could not be diſſolved, prorogued, or 
transferred, unleſs by their free deliberation and 
conſent. On the notice that Eugenius had ful. 
minated a bull for that purpoſe, they ventured A 
ſummon, to admoniſh, to threaten, to cenſure | 
the contumacious ſucceſſor of St. Peter. After Their 
many delays; to allow time for repentance, they 20 — 
finally declared, that, unleſs he ſubmitted within nius IV. 
the term of ſixty. days, he was ſuſpended from 
the! , PREG, of. Li temporal, and. uche ee 


8 * 2100 2 rift ui ns 

9 The e e or \ minutes. of the couneil of Baſil, _ 
preſerved in the/public library, in twelve volumes in folio... Baſil, 7 
was a free city, conveniently ſituate on the Rhine, andi gharded. 
by the arms of the neighhouring and cpnſederate Swiſs, „In 4489. 
the univerſity was founded by pope Pius; II. (Eneas Sylvius, 
ho hadſbeen ſecretary to the coh⁰ht But what is a, Sunil, an 
N ta ties Ralle 8 dhe Kudie pf: Mus 55 
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. eee And to mark their Jurffdietten ober 
the prince às well as the prieſt, they affümetf the 
government of Avignon, awnufledt the aktenattbl 
25 | digs e pPatrimeny, an@ Protected Nome 
from the impoſition of new takes. Their befdneßz 
was juſtified, not only by tlie general opinion of 
dhe Clergy; but by the fupport and power öf the 
ER fiſt monarchs of Chriſtendom; the emperöt Sigi 
XY | mond dectared himſelf the fervaft and” protedtor 
„e the ſynod; Germany and Pränee adhteret fo 
their caufe 4 the duke of Milan Was the” enten 
of Eugenius; and he was driven fü che alen 
dy an infurreaion of the Rottarf peöple. Re. 
jected at the ſume time by Bis temporal amd 
ſpiritual ſubjects, ſubmiffton was his Oy cHoice: 
by a moſt humiliating bull, the Pope Fr 
own acts, and ratified thoſe of th: 1 
| _ Eorpotated his legates and cardinals with "that 
= venerable body; and ſeemed to refigir MMA to 
ti the decrees of the ſupreme legifiatire. | 1 20 
fame pervaded the countries of the Eat; an 
2. | was in their preſence that Sigiſmond mak 1 
E ambaſſadors of the Turkiſh ſultan ©, WHO laid 
| | 4e dis feet twelve large vaſes, fillet with robes of 
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Nexodis- | filk and pieces of gold. The fathers of Baſil i '* 
with the aſpired to the glory of reducing the "Greeks, as 
e. well as the Bohemians, within the pale of the M © 
x434= church; and their deputies invited the emperor e 
97” nd e WE of Conſtantinople to unite with * 
„% - aſſembly which poſſeſſed the confidence of the . 
| "Weſter nations. Falæologus ee averſe to 4 
0 This Turkiſh > att: atteſted oi lebe 2 


"with Oe doubt by the annaliſt Spondanus, A, D. 1433, Ne 25. 
tom. i. p. 824. ch 
| the 
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poſal z arid, his ambaſſadors were introdu- © f 


the choice of the place appeared to be an 


inſuperable obſtacle, fince he refufed to paſs 
Alps, or the ſea of Sicily, and poſitively required 

that the ſynod. ſhould be adjourned to ſome con- 
| vertient city in Italy, or at leaſt on the Danube. 
'The other {idle of this treaty were more readily 


the 


ſtipulated: it was agreed to defray the travelling 


expences of the emperor, with a train of ſeven 
hundred pet ons *, , to remit an immediate ſum 
of eight thouſand dutats for the accommodation 


of the Gr k clergy ; and in his abſence to grant 


vith ſome difficulty and delay. 


1H 1 


g \ ſupply O ten thouſand ducats, with three hun- 
dred archers and ſome _gallies, for the pro- 
tection of Conſtantinople. The city of Avignon 
| advanced the funds for the preliminary experices ; 
and the embarkation was prepared at Marſeilles 


b wy due honours into the Catholic ſenate. cp. 


In his diſtreſs, the friendſhip of Palzeologus | John pa- 


E diſputed by the eccleſiaſtical powers of the — 
et; but the dextrous activity of a monarch po 


41 Syropulas, p. 19. In this liſt, the Greeks appear to have 


more than 1 5 could hope or want. 


exceeded the real numbers of the clergy and laity which after- _ 
Wards attended the emperor and patriarch, but which are not 

clearly ſpecified by the great eceleſiarch. The 75, ooo florins 
which they aſked in this negociation of the pepe (p. 9.), were 


rently the words, ducat and * which derive 
their names, the former from the du#es of Milan, the latter from 


the republic of Florence. Theſe gold pieces, the firſt that were 


in weight and value to RI of the — guinea. 


coined in Italy, perhaps in the Latin world, may be compared 
the 


prevailed over the flow debates and inflexible' gallies, 
temper of a republic. The decrees of Baſil con- 
f tinnally tended to circumſcribe the deſpotiſm of Nov. 24 


1437 


36 
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CHAP. the pope, and to erect a ſupreme and perpetual 


3 


tribunal in the church. Eugenius was impatient 


of the yoke; and the union of the Greeks might 


afford a decent pretence for tranſlating a rebel- 


lious ſynod from the Rhine to the Po. The 
independence of the fathers was loſt if they paſſed 
the Alps: | Savoy or Avignon, to which they 
acceded with reluQance, were deſcribed at Con- 
ſtantinople as fituate far beyond the pillars of 
Hercules“; the emperor and his clergy were 


apprehenſive of the dangers of a long navigation; 


they were offended by an haughty declaration, 
that after ſuppreſſing the new) hereſy of the 
Bohemians, the council would ſoon eradicate the 
old hereſy of the Greeks . On the fide of 
* Eugenius, all was ſmooth, and yielding, and 
reſpectful: and he invited the Byzantine monarch 
to heal by his preſence the ſchiſm'of the Latin, 


- as well as of the Eaſtern, church. Ferrara, near 


the coaſt of the Adriatic, was propoſed for their 
amicable interview ; and with ſome indulgence of 
' forgery and theft, a ſurreptitious decree was pro- 
cured, which transferred the ſynod,, with its own 


\ conſent, to that Italian city. Nine gallies were 


equipped for this ſervice at Venice, and in the 
63 At the end of the Latin verſion of Phranzes, we read a long 


Greek epiſtle or declamation of George of Trebizond, who adviſes 


- the emperor to prefer Eugenius and Italy. He treats with con- 
tempt the ſchiſmatic aſſembly of Baſil, the Barbarians of Gaul 
and Germany, who had conſpired to tranſport the chair of St. 


Peter beyond the Alps: 5a0un (ſays he) os nas Tar fav c ound 


be Tow Hparagiov Ce az Tip: Dadypur * Was Conſtanti- 
nople unprovided with a map? 

44 Syropulus (p. 26—3 1.) atteſts his own indignation, and 
that of his countrymen : and the Baſil deputies, who excuſed 
the xaſh 3 8 neither deny nor alter an a of the 
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Een ir ines anche 
7A er vellcls; * a of Baſil; . RUPLS, FL hu Games 
_compiſſigned.nta-. burn, ſink, and deſtroy.**z., and 


each ther in, the fame ſeas where. Athens. ,and 
Sparta had formerly contended for the pre- 
eminence. of gery. Aſſaulted by the importunity 


M” wn 7 = 


s, palace and country on a perilous 
9 Med Jogl - father's, po ſtill dwelt on 
7 mempry.:. and reaſon muſt ſuggeſt, that ſince 
the Latins were divided among themſelves, they 
could: neyet unite in a foreign cauſe. Sigiſmond 
difluaded..qhe, unſeaſonable adventure; his, adyige 


i=” uw. jy (0 COD ww woe 


it way, enforced. by the ſtrange. belief, that 
the German Car would nominate a Greek, his 
heir and ſuccefſor in the empire of the Weſt .. 
Even the [Turkiſh ſultan was a counſellor whom it 


r e 


gerous to offend. Amurath was unſkilled in. the 


of the Chriſtians. ; From his own. treaſures, , 


N 


45 Sandee the pope's | nephew _ and admiral, "exprefely 
acre, r eee e, ag. TB Haze 5 1% 75Nejano'0 org a bee Ta 


Ge of, | the, Hug were leſs peremptory, and) till the hoſt 
' ſquadrons appeared, both 8 tried to "conceal t their quarrel frot 


the Greeks 
; ory 2 Des. 344 * 


| been mond (p. Sa:) n Gareth, Greek Am- 
11 was informed of his friend's death; had he known it dc 


would have returned Het (p. 79.) 


Vol. XII. | 1 that 


of the Ga who were ready to fight fon. .the 
Me yl £-bis..perſon,,, Palæologus heſitated 


Was impartial, ſince he adhered. to the council; 


might. be vnſafe to truſt, but whom it was dan 


diſputes, bot he was apprehenſive of the union, 


court; vet hi he declared with ſeeming magnanimity, | 


Zo lief Tre Du oy Py 21 Fora xolad T1 X24 apa vie · "The 75 | 


.theſe Prie ſly, ſquadrons might have encountered : 


at 1 7 wwe 8 Wire 5 | 
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0 HAP. that Conſtantinople ſhould be ſecure and inviolate, 
— in the abſence of her ſovereign”. The reſolu- 
| tion of Palzologus was decided by the moſt 


\ 
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ſplendid gifts and the moſt ſpecious promiſes : he 
withed to eſcape for a while from a ſcene of dan- 


ger. and diftreſs; and after diſmiſſing with an 
| ambiguous anſwer the meſſengers of the council, 


he declared his intention of embarking in the 


Roman gallies. The age of the patriarch Joſeph 
was more ſuſceptible of fear than of hope; he 


trembled at the perils of the ſea, and expreſſed 
his apprehenſion, that his feeble voice, with 


thirty perhaps of his orthodox brethren, would 
be oppreſſed. in a foreign land by the power 
and numbers of a Latin ſynod. He yielded 


to the royal mandate, to the flattering aſſurance, 
that he would be heard as the oracle of nations, 


and to the ſecret wiſh of learning from his 


brother of the Weſt, to deliver the church 
from the yoke of kings“. The five cro/s- 
bearers 'or dignitaries of St. Sophia, were bound 
to attend his perſon ; ; and one of theſe, the great. 


eccleſiarch or preacher, ee eben , has 


. | On, .compoſed 


"42, Phranzes himfdf, dennch e 


advice of Amurath (I. ii. c. 13.). Utinam ne ſynodus iſta unquam 
fuiſſet, ſi tantas offenſiones et detrimenta paritura erat. This 


Turkiſh embaſſy is likewiſe mentioned by Syropulus (p. 58.) ; and 
Amurath kept his word. He might threaten (p, 125. 95 ), but he 
never attacked the city. 

48 The reader will fmile at the ſimplicity with which he im- 
parted theſe hopes to his favourites: rob AngoPopiern TXnowv 
A e xα ˖ 01% Tg IIæra e0agges eAevlcewo as r EXKANOIKOY GTO Thc ane 
rechen avs MRI. Taps Te Brom; (p. 92.). Yet it would have 


deen difficult for him to have practiſed the leſſons of Gregory VII. 


49 The Chriftian name of Sylveſter · is borrowed from the Latin 
calendar. In modern Greek, acc, as a diminutive, is added to. 


the end of words : nor can any reaſoning — Creyghton, the editor, 
1 


e 


av 9 


compoſed oa free and curious hiſtory of the fal/e c 5 . 0 
union. Of the clergy that reluctantly obeyed the 7 
| ſummons of the emperor and the patriarca, ſub- 
miſſion was the firſt duty, and. patience the moſt 


ve diſcover the metropolitan titles of Heraclea and 


rion, who, in the confidence of their learning and 


The patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
puties; the primate. of Ruſſia repreſented a na 


the Latins in the extent of their ſpiritual empire. 
The precious vaſes of St. Sophia were expoſed to 


of Syrian extraction! 


abdicated his office (ſectio xii. p. 330-350.) His paſſions were 


original is wanting. Syropulus may be ranked with the beſt of the 


but he i is excluded from the orthodox collections of the councils. 


* 


® 
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uſeful virtue. In a choſen liſt of twenty biſhops, 


Cyzicus, Nice and Nicomedia, Epheſus and Tre. 
bizond, and the perſonal merit of Mark and Beſſa- 


eloquence, were promoted to the epiſcopal rank. 
Some.. monks and philoſophers were named to 
diſplay the ſcience and ſanctity of the Greeæk 
church: and the ſervice of the choir was per- | 
formed by a ſele& band of fingers and, muſicians. 


ſalem, appeared by their genuine or fictitious de- 7 105 


tional church, and the Greeks might contend witin 


the winds and waves, that the patriarch might 
officiate with So_eg ſplendour; whatever gold 


excuſe his 1 into Sqrepulas ( 8 fuſcus) the Roles, of 
his own manulcript, whoſe name is ſubſcribed with his own hand in 
the acts of the council of Florence. Why might not the author be 


59 From the concluſion of the hiſtory, I ſhould fix the date to 5 8 
year 1444, four years after the ſynod, when the great eceleſiareh had 


cooled by time and retirement, and, although Syropulus i is often pare 
tial, he is never intemperate. =» x. | 
i Vera biftoria unionis non veræ inter Graces et Latinos 0 Hage Comitit, 
1660, in folio), was firſt publiſhed with a looſe and florid verſion, by 
Robert Creyghton, chaphiin to Charles II. in his exile, The zeal. 
of the editor has prefixed a polemic title, for the beginning of the 


Byzantine writers for the merit of his narration, and even of his ſtyle z 
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the emperor could procure, was expended in the 


maſſy ornaments of his bed and chariot *: and 
_ while they affected to maintain the Srofperity' of _ 


their ancient fortune ; they quarrelled for the 
diviſion of fifteen thouſand ducats, the firſt alms 
of the Roman pontiff. Aſter the neceſfary pre- 
Parations, John Palzologus, with a numerous 


train, accompanied by his brother Demetrius, and 


His trĩium - 


phal entry 

At Venice, 
A. D. 
438, 

February 


the moſt reſpectable perſons of the church and 
ſtate, embarked in eight veſſels with ſails and 
oars, which ſteered through the Turkiſh ſtreights 
of Gallipoli to the Archipelago, the S and 
the Adriatic Gulf . 

After a tedious and troubleſome navigation of 
feventy-feven days, this religious ſquadron caſt 
anchor before Venice; and their reception Pro- 
claimed the joy and magnificence of that power- 
ful republic. In the command of the world, the 


modeſt Auguſtus had never claimed ſuch honours 


from his ſubjects as were paid to his feeble 


ſucceſſor by an independent ſtate. Seated on the 


Poop, on a lofty throne, he received the viſit, or, 
in the Greek ſtyle, the adoration, of the doge 


and ſenators . They failed in the Bucentaur, 
which 


51 Syropulus (p. 63.) ſimply expreſſes his intention: iv Sr 
Dp awy ev ITaMo plan; Backus π ARE roputolls 3 ; and the Latin 
of Creyghton may afford a ſpecimen of his florid paraphraſe, Ut 
pompa circumdutus noſter Imperator Italiæ populis aliquis deaura- 
tus Jupiter crederetur, aut Crœſus ex opulenta Lydia. 

53 Although I cannot ſtop to quote Syropulus for every fact, I will 
obſerve, that the navigation of the Greeks from Conſtantinople to 
Venice and Ferrara is contained in the ivth ſection (p. 67—100.), 


and that the hiſtorian has the uncommon talent of placing each ſcene 


before the reader's eye. 
34 At the time of the ſynod, Phranzes was in Peloponneſus; 


- but he received from the deſ pot . a faithful account of 


the 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
which was accompanied by twelve ſtately gallies: : 
the ſea was overſpread with innumerable. gondolas 
of pomp and pleaſure; the air reſounded with 


muſic and acclamations; the mariners, and even 
the veſſels, were dreſſed in ſilk and gold; and 


in all the emblems and pageants, the Roman 
eagles were blended with the lions of St. Mark. 
The triumphal proceſſion, aſcending the great 
canal, paſſed under the bridge of the Rialto; and 
the eaſtern ſtrangers gazed with admiration on 


the palaces, the churches, and the populouſneſs _ 


of a city thar ſeems to float on'the boſom of the 
waves. They ſighed to behold the ſpoils 
and trophies with which it had been decorated 
after the ſack of Conſtantinople. After an hoſ- 
pitable entertainment of fifteen days, Palæologus 


purſued his journey by land and water from 


Venice to Ferrara: and on this occaſion, the 


pride of the Vatican was tempered by policy to 


| indulge the ancient dignity of the emperor of the 
Eaſt, He made his entry on a Blact horſe; but i 


a milk-white ſteed, whoſe trappings were em- 


broidered with golden eagles, was led before 


him; ; and the canopy was borne over his head 


by the princes of Eſte, the ſons or kinſmen of 
Nicholas, marquis of the city, and a ſovereign 


the honourable reception of the emper or and patriarch both at Venice 


and Ferrara (Dux . . .. ſedentem Imperatorem adorat), which are 


more {lightly wenrioued by the Latins (I. ii. c. 14, 15, 16.). 

5 The aftoniſhment of a Greek prince and a French ambaſſador 
(Memoires de Philippe de Comines, I. vii. c. 18.) at the fight of 
Venice, abundantly prove, that in the xvth century it was the firſt and 
moſt ſplendid of the Chriſtian cities. For the ſpoils df Conſtantinople 
at Venice, ſee Syropulus (p. 87.) 
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4m — wh more - than himſelf 5. Palæologus did 

— not alight till he reached the bottom of the ſtair- 

caſe: the pope advanced to the door of the apart- 

ment; refuſed his proffered genuflexion; and, 

aſter a paternal embrace, conducted the emperor 

to a ſeat on his left-hand. Nor would the pa- 

triarch deſcend from his galley, till a ceremony, 
almoſt equal, had been ſtipulated between the 
biſhops of Rome and Conſtantinople. The latter 

was ſaluted by his brother with a kiſs of union and 
charity: nor would any of the Greek eccleſiaſtics 
ſubmit to kiſs the feet of the Weſtern primate. 

On the opening of the ſynod, the place of ho- 
nour in the centre was claimed by the temporal 

and eccleſiaſtical chiefs; and it was only by alleg- 

ing that his predeceſſors had not aſſiſted in perſon 

at Nice or Chalcedon, that Eugenius could evade 

the ancient precedents of Conſtantine and Mar- 

cian. After much debate, it was agreed that the 

wicht and left ſides of the church ſhould be oc 
cupied by the two nations: that the ſolitary 
Chair of St. Peter ſhould be raiſed the firſt of the 
Latin line; and that the throne of the Greek em- 

peror, at the head of his clergy, ſhould be equal 

and oppoſite. to the ſecond place, the Vacant ſeat | 
of the emperor of the Weſt Wn = 

| But 


+30 Nicholas III. of Eſte, 8 1 years (A. D. 1393 
1441), and was lord of Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, Rovigo, 
and Commachio. See his ono in Muratori (Antichura Eſtenſe, tom. ii. 
p. 159-201.) 
87 The Latin . was e to laughter at the ſtrange dreſſes 
of the Greeks, and eſpecially the length of their garments, their ſleeves, 
and their beards; nor was the emperor diſtinguiſhed, except by the 
purple colour, and his diadem or tiara with a jewel on the top (Hody 
| FD oe, | de 
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But as ſoon as feſtivity and form had given CHAP. 
place to a more ſerious treaty, the Greeks were 
diffatisfied with their journey, with themſelves, 3 ep 
"and with the pope. The artful pencil of his emif- Greeks 
faries had painted him in a proſperous ſtate ; at ab rain. 
the head of the princes and prelates of Europe, and Flo- 
- obedient, at his voice, to believe and to arm. 5. 
The thin appearance of the univerſal ſynod of 743% 
Ferrara betrayed his weakneſs; and the Latins 8— 
opened the firſt ſeſſion with only five archbiſhops; 1439 
eighteen biſhops, and ten abbots, the greateſt part July 6. 
of whom were the ſubjects or countrymen of the . 
Italian pontiff. Except the duke of Burgundy, 
none of the potentates of the Weſt condeſcended 
to appear in perſon, or by their ambaſſadors; 
nor was it poſſible to ſuppreſs the judicial acts of 
Baſil againſt the dignity and perſon of Eugenius, 
which were finally concluded by a new election. 
Under theſe circumſtances, a truce or delay was 
aſked and granted, till Palæologus could expect 
from the conſent of the Latins ſome temporal re- 
ward for an unpopular union; and, after the firſt ſeſ- 
fion, the public proceedings were adjourned above 
ſix months, The emperor, with a choſen band 
of his'favourites and Janizaries, fixed his ſummer 
reſidence at a pleaſant ſpacious monaſtery, fix 
miles from Ferrara; forgot, in the pleaſures of 
the chace, the diſtreſs of the church and ftate; 
and perſiſted in deſtroying the game, without 


liſtening to the Juſt e of the marquis or 


de Græcis Huftribus, p. 3.0. Vet another ſpectator en that 
the Greek faſhion was piu grave e piu degna than the Italian (Veſpa- 
ods in Vit. Eugen. IV. in e tom. xxv. p. 261. 5. 
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the huſbandman *. In the mean while, his 
_ unfortunate Greeks were expoſed to all the 


miſeries of exile and poverty; for the ſupport of 
each ſtranger, a monthly allowance was aſſigned 
of three or four gold florins; and although the 


entire ſum did not amount to ſeven hundred 


florins, a long arrear was repeatedly incurred by 


the indigence or policy of the Roman court“. 


They ſighed for a ſpeedy deliverance, but their 


eſcape was prevented by a triple chain: a paſſport 
from their ſuperiors was required at the gates of 
Ferrara; the government of Venice had engaged 
to arreſt and ſend back the fugitives; and in- 
evitable puniſnment awaited them at Conſtanti- 
nople; excommunication, fines, and a ſentence, 


which did not reſpect the ſacerdotal dignity, that 
they ſhould be ſtripped naked and publicly whip- | 


ped ©. It was only by the alternative of hunger 
or diſpute that the Greeks could be perſuaded to 


58 For the emperor's hunting, ſee Syropulus (p. 143, 144. 191.). 


The pope had ſent him eleven miſerable hacks: but he bought a 
| ſtrong and ſwift horſe that came from Ruſſia, The name of Fanizarie: 


way ſurpriſe: but the name, rather than. the inſtitution, had paſſed 
from the Ottoman, to the Byzantine, court; and is 8 uſed in the 


laſt age of the empire. | 4 


59 The Greeks obtained, with ck difficulty, PR inflead of pro- 


_... ſions, money ſhould be diſtributed, four florins per month to the per- 
ſons of honourable rank, and three florins to their ſervants, with an 


addition of thirty more to the emperor, twenty- five to the patriarch, 


and twenty to the prince or deſpot Demetrius. The payment of the 


firſt month amounted to 691 florins, a ſum which will not allow us to 


reckon above 200 Greeks of every condition (Syropulus, p. 104, 


105. ). On the 20th October 1438, there was an arrear of four 


months; in April 1439, of three; and of five and a half in July, at 


the time of the union (p. 172. 225. 271.) 
60 Syropulus (p. 147, 142. 204. 221.) deplores the impriſonment 


of the Greeks, and the tyranny of the emperor and patriarch, 
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open the firſt conference; and they yielded with ge 
extreme reluctance to attend from Ferrara to 
Florence the rear of a flying ſynod. This new 
tranſlation was urged by inevitable neceſſity : the 
city was viſited by the plague; the fidelity of 
the marquis might be ſuſpected; the mercenary 
troops of the duke of Milan were at the gates; 
and as they occupied Romagna, it was not with- 
out difficulty and danger that the pope, the em- 
peror, and the biſhops, explored their way 
Vo the unfrequented Paths of the Apen- 
nine FEE 
Ter all theſe obſtacles were parent by 
time and policy. The violence of the fathers of 
Baſil rather promoted than injured the cauſe 
of Eugenius: : the nations of Europe abhorred the 
ſchiſm, and diſowned the election, of Felix che 
fifth, who was ſucceſfively a duke of Savoy, an 
hermit, and a pope; and the great princes were 
gradually reclaimcd by his competitor to a favour- 
able neutrality and a firm attachment, The le- 
gates, with ſom. a reſpectable members, deſerted to 
the Roman army, which inſenſibly roſe in num- 
bers and reputation : : the council of Baſil was . ; 
reduced to thirty-nine biſhops, and three hun- 
| dred of the inferior clergy ®*; while the Latins of 
„ Florence 


61 The wars of Italy are moſt clearly repreſented in the xiiith volume 5 
of the Annals of Muratori. The ſchiſmatic Greek, Syropulus (p- 145.0 | 
appears to have exaggerated the fear and diſorder of the pope in his re- 3 
treat from Ferrara to Florence, which is proved by the acts to have 
ws ſomewhat more decent and deliberate. 


6 Syropulus is pleaſed to reckon ſeven hundred a} in the 


council 1. Baſil. The error is manifeſt, and perhaps voluntary. 
| That 
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Waere could produce the ſubſcriptions' GE: the 
pope himſelf, eight cardinals, two patriarchs, 


eight archbiſhops, fifty-two biſhops, and forty- 


five abbots, or chiefs of religious orders. After 


the labour of nine months, and the debates of 


ay Oy” -five- ſeſſions, they attained the advantage 


and glory of the re- union of the Greeks, Four 


| piper queſtions had been agitated between the 


two churches: 1. The uſe of unleavened bread 
in the communion of Chriſt's body. 2. The na- 


ture of purgatory. 3. The ſupremacy of the 
pope. And, 4. The ſingle or double proceſſion 


of the Holy Ghoſt. , The cauſe of either nation 


was managed by ten theological champions: : 


the Latins were ſupported by the inexhauſtible 


eloquence of cardinal Julian; and Mark of 


Epheſus and Beſſarion of Nice were the bold 
and able leaders of the Greek forces. We may 


of the age and country. With regard to the 


beſtow ſome praiſe on the progreſs of human 
reaſon, by obſerving, that the firſt of theſe 
queſtions was zow treated as an immaterial rite, 
which might innocently vary with the-. faſhion 


ſecond, both parties were agreed in the belief 


of an intermediate ſtate of purgation for the 
venial ſins of the faithful; and whether their 


; fouls were purified by elemental fire was a doubt- 


fol point, which in a few years might be con- 
veniently ſettled on the ſpot by the diſputants. 
The aun, of 9 appeared of a more 


That extravagant . uſd not be ſupplied by al! the ccclebaſtic 
of every degree who were preſent at the council, nor by all the abſent 
- biſhops of the Wel, 8 expreſsly or 1 1 e to its 


deerees. X 
: weighty 


2 palpable nd at (P-. 17 3e) 
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| weighty and ſubſtantial: kind; yet by the Orien- 


tals the Roman biſhop had ever been reſpected 
as the firſt of the five patriarchs; nor did they 


r 


„ 


3 


ſcruple to admit, that his juriſdiction ſhould be 


exerciſed agreeable. to the holy canons; a vague 


occaſional convenience. The proceſſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt from the father alone, or from the 


Father and the Son, was an article of faith which 
had ſunk much deeper into the minds of men; 


allowance, which might be defined or eluded by 


and in the ſeſſions of Ferrara and Florence, the 


Latin edition of filiogue was ſubdivided into two 
queſtions, whether it were legal, and whether it 


were orthodox. Perhaps it may not be neceſſary 


indifference; but I muſt think that the Greeks 


were ſtrongly ſupported by the prohibition of the 


council of Chalcedon, againſt adding any article 
whatſoever to che creed of Nice, or rather of 
Conſtantinople 3. In earthly affairs, it is not 
eaſy to conceivè how an aſſembly of legiſlators 


can bind their ſucceſſors inveſted with powers 


equal to their own. But the dictates of inſpi- 


ration muſt be true and unchangeable; nor ſhould 
à private biſhop, or a provincial ſynod, have 


preſumed to innovate againſt the judgment of the 


Catholic church. On the ſubſtance of the doc- 


trine, the controverſy was equal and endleſs: 
reaſon is confounded by the e of a deity ; 


to boaſt on this ſubject of my own impartial 


63 The 8 who ifliked the union, were unwilling to ſally 


from this ſtrong fortreſs (p. 178. 193. 195. 202, of Syropulus). 
The ſhame of the Latins was aggravated by their producing an old 
MS. of the ſecond council of Nice, with fliogue in the W . : 
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the goſpel, which lay on the altar, was filent ; ; the 


— various texts of the fathers might be corrupted by 


fraud or entangled by ſophiſtry; and the Greeks 
were ignorant of the characters and writings of the 
Latin faints*. Of this at leaſt we may be ſure, 


that neither ſide could be convinced by the argu- 


ments of their opponents. Prejudice may be en- 
lightened by reaſon, and a ſuperficial glance may 


be rectified by a clear and more perfect view of an 


object adapted to our faculties. But the biſhops 
and. monks had been taught from their infancy to 
repeat a form of myſterious words; their national 


and perſonal honour depended on the repetition 


of the ſame ſounds; and their narrow minds 


Negoci- 
ations 
with the 
Greeks, 5 


were hardened and inflamed by the acrimony of 2 


public diſpute. 
While they were loſt in a cloud of duſt and 


darkneſs, the pope and emperor were deſirous of a 
ſeeming union, which, could alone accompliſh. the 
' purpoſes of their interview; and the obſtinacy of 


public diſpute was ſoftened by the arts of private 
and perſonal negociation. The patriarch Joſeph 


had ſunk under the weight of age and infirmities ; 
his dying voice breathed the counſels of charity 


and concord, and his vacant benefice might tempt 


the hopes of the ambitious clergy. The ready and 


active obedience of the archbiſhops of Ruſſia and 


Nice, of Iſidore and Beſſarion, was prompred and 


recompenſed by their ſpeedy promotion to the 


dignity of cardinals. Beſſarion, in the firſt de- 


64 Q; «/@ (ſaid an eminent Greek) olay rg vacy ehh Aulus 8 
TIPOT RUVN T2 TW1 EXT bY Muy e d Ye TV: (Syropulus, P- 299: ). 
See the perplexity of the Greeks (p. 217, 218, 252,253. 273. ). 

bates, 
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bates, had ſtood forth the moſt ſtrenuous and 9 
eloquent champion of the Greek church; and i 
the We the baſtard, was reprobated by his 
country ©, he appears in eccleſiaſtical ſtory a rare 
example of a patriot who was recommended to 
court-favour by loud oppoſition and well-timed 
compliance. With the aid of his two ſpiritual 
coadjutors, the emperor applied his arguments to 
the general ſituation and perſonal characters of tlie 
biſhops, and each was ſucceſſively moved by au- 
thority and example. Their revenues were in the 
hands of the Turks, their perſons in thoſe of the 
Latins: an eſpiſcopal treaſure, three robes and 
forty ducats, was ſoon exhauſted e: the hopes of 
their return ſtill depended on the EE of Venice 
and the alms of Rome; and ſuch was their in- 
digence, that their arrears, the payment of a debt, 

would be accepted as a favour, and might operate 
as a bribe“ . The danger and relief of Conſtan- 
tinople might excuſe ſome prudent and pious diſ- 
ſimulation; and it was inſinuated, that the obſti- 
nate heretics who ſhould reſiſt the conſent of the 


65 See the polite altercation of Mark and Beffarion in Syropulus 
(p. 257.), who never difſembles the vices of his own party, and 
fairly praiſes the virtues of the Latins. 

66 For the poverty of the Greek biſhops, ſee a remarkable paſſage 
of Ducas (c.'31.). One had poſſeſſed, for his whole property, three 
old gowns, &c. By teaching one-and=-twenty years in his monaſtery, 
Beſſarion himſelf had collected forty gold florins; but of theſe, the 339 
archbiſhop had expended twenty-eight in his voyage from Pelopon- 
neſus, and the remainder at Conſtantinople (Syropulus, p. 127-). 

67 Syropulus denies that the Greeks received any money before they . | 
had ſubſcribed the act of union (p. 283.) + yet he relates ſome ſuſpi - 
cious circumſtances; and their bribery and corruption are poſitively 
aftumed by the hiſtorian Ducas. | 
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AP. Eaſt and Weſt, would be abandoned in a hoſtile 


I. 


land to the revenge or juſtice of the Roman 
pontiff o:. . In the firſt private aſſembly of the 


Greeks, the formulary of union was approved by 
twenty-four, and rejected by twelve, members: but 
tte five crg/5-bearers of St. Sophia, who aſpired to 

| repreſent the patriarch, were diſqualified by an- 


cient diſcipline; and their right of voting was tranſ- 


| ferred to an obſequious train of monks, gram- 
Mmarians, and profane laymen. The will of the 


monarch produced a falſe and ſervile unanimity, 
and no more than two patriots had courage to 


Th ſpeak, their own ſentiments and thoſe of their 
country. Demetrius, the emperor's brother, re- 


tired to Venice, that he might not be witneſs of 
the union; and Mark of Epheſus, miſtaking per- 
haps his pride for his conſcience, diſclaimed all 
communion with the Latin heretics, and avowed 
himſelf the champion and confeſſor of the ortho- 


dox creed % In the treaty between the two na- 


tions, ſeveral forms of conſent were propoſed, ſuch 


as might ſatisfy the Latins, without diſhonouring the 


Greeks: and they weighed the ſcruples of words 
and ſyllables, till the theological balance trembled 


with a flight preponderance in favour of the Vati- 


can. It was agreed (I muſt intreat the attention 
of the reader), that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from 


63 The Greeks moſt piteouſly expreſs their own fears of exile and 
perpetual flavery (Syropul. p. x96.) ; and they were pmg moved 


by the emperor's threats (p. 260. ). 


-69 I had forgot another popular and orthodox proteſter; a fa- 


vourite hound, who uſually lay quiet on the foot-cloth of the em- 


peror's throne; but who barked moſt furiouſly while the act of 


union was reading, without being filenced by the ſoothing or the 


laſhes of the * attendants N . 26 5, 266.) 
Wo | the 


rn © © 2. . . wa oo Mme AA as 


the Father and the Son, as from one | and CHA Po a 
one ſubſtance ; that he proceeds 4y the Son, being — Wee 
of the ſame nature and ſubſtance, and that he 
proceeds from the Father and the Son, by one 
ſpiration and production. It is leſs difficult to 
underſtand the articles of the preliminary treaty; 
that the pope ſhould defray all the expences of the 
Greeks in their return home; that he ſhould: an- 
nually maintain two gallies and three hundred ſol- 
diers for the defence of Conſtantinople; that all 1 
the ſhips which tranſported pilgrims to Jeruſalem, © © 
ſhould be obliged to touch at that port; that as 
often as they were required, the pope ſhould fur- | 
niſh ten gallies for a year, or twenty for fix months: 

and that he ſhould powerfully ſolicit the princes of 

8 Europe, if the 8 eo had e 1 . 

l forces. 

d The 1 year, Hy 8 the PR 3 were i! Legen 

- marked by the depoſition of Eugenius at Baſil; ane: 

and, at Florence, by his re-union of the Greeks: ALD, 

h and Latins. In the former fynod (which he ſtyled 333 | 

e indeed an aſſembly of dæmons), the pope was 

s branded with the guilt of ſimony, perjury, tyranny, 

d hereſy, and ſchiſm “; and declared to be incor- | 


% rigible in his vices, unworthy of any title, and in- 
n capable of holding any eccleſiaſtical office. In the Mor hon 
n latter he was revered as the true and holy vicar of 8 


Chriſt, who, after a ſeparation of ſix hundred Florence, 
id renn, had en the Catholics of the Eaſt, 1433, 


1 July 6. 
2. 0 From the ige Lives of the Ps in Wer cctel i's ColleRion 8 
n- (tom. iii. P. ii. tom. xxv.), the manners of Eugenius IV. appear to 

of have been decent; and even exemplary. His ſituation, expoſed | to the ; 

bs world and to his enemies, was a reſtraint, and 1 is a pledge. Wo 

; * ; WS. 5 : and 
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c AP. and Weſt, i in one Told, and under one Theplierd, 


— The act of onion is ſabſtribed by the pope, the 


N 


examined by an accurate eritie (M. de Brequigt 


. tom. BHI wn er F fue es wys 8 147 5 —³ 2 id. 008 


emperor, and the principal members > of both 


churches; even by thoſe Who, Me Syropulus , 


hack been deprived! of the'tight'sf Voting. Two 


copies might have ſufficed for the Fa and Welt 
but Eugenius was not ſatisfied unleſs four au. 
_ thentic and ſimilar tranſeripts were figned and: at“ 
teſted as the monuments of his victery 75 Ona 


memorable day, the fixth of July, the ſucceſſors of 
St. — and Conſtantine aſcended theircthronesz 
the two nations aſſembled in the cathedral: of Flo: 
rence; their repreſentatives, earclinal Julian and 


eyes Beſſarion archbiſhop of Nice, appeared inithe pul; 
en  PUks and, after reading in their teſpective tongue 


the act of union, they mutually embraced in tlie 


name and the preſence of their applaudling 
| brethren. - The pope and his miniſters then of- 


ficiated according to the Roman; liturgy . the 
creed was chaunted with the addition of fliogue; 
the acquieſcence of the Gre ks was poorly excuſed 
by, their e enge of che harmonious, but inarti- 


N Hir 8 4 LEY 78 
* Fi id palbe, rather than (ubſeribe; would ba aſſ ed, as the leaſt 
evil, at the ceremony of the union. He Was compel ed to do both; 


, and the great eccleſiarch poorly e excuſes his ſubmiſhon to the erer 


(p. 290—292.). 

72 None of theſe dri 5s Fr union can at e be W e. 
Of the ten MSS, that are preſerved (five at Rome, and the remainder 
at Florence, Bologna, Venice; Paris, and London), nine have been 


nnn 


them for the variety and imperfections of the Oree gnatures. "Yet 


ſeveral of theſe may be eſteemed as authentie copies, Tt: were ſub⸗ 


ſcribed at Florence before (26th of Auguſt 1439) the final "Tepatarion 
of the pope and emperor pes peel GP Ati des Fnferi 3 


n F 
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„%% me does” ac i ie EE I Se 


| * who condemns | 


ſus; and, on the deceaſe of the patriarch, >they rs 0 
fuſed to elect his ſucceſſor; except in the cathedral de wy 2 
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cla ſounds ; and the more ſcrupulous Latin nnn 4 


refuſed any public celebration of the Byzi — 


kite. Yet the emperor and . 
totally unmindful of national honour. The treaty 
Vas ratified by their conſent : it was taeiy unnd 

that no innoyation ſhould be attemptad in their 

_ creed, or: ceremonies ;:they.. ſpared, and ſecret ix 


reſpedted, the generous firmheſs of Mark of Epe. 2 | 


of $, Sophia, - In the diſtribution of publiczan ©" 
private rewards, the liberal pontiff exceeded their 
hopes and his promiſes: the Greeks; With let Their re- 
pomp and pride, returned by the ſame road of ——_ 


tmjnopls:was fack an mill be; t e 
following chapter . The ſucceſs of the firſt tab, EY 
encouraged — to repeat the ſame Rs 5 
ſcenes; and the deputies of the Armenians; the. - 5 
Maronites, the Jacobites of Syria and Egypt. the | 
Neſtorians and the Ethiopians, were 1 i 8 
introduced, to kiſs the feet of the Roman D 
and to annotince the obedience and the orthodoxy: 

of the Eaſt. Theſe Oriental embaſſies, unknown 
in the countries which they preſumed to repre- 
io Is diffuſed over the Welt the fame of Lage. . 


u „06 297... 

74 In their return, the Greeks converſed 5 . with the” . 
ambaſſadors of England; and after ſome queſtions and anſwers, > 
theſe - impartial ftrangers laughed at the pretended union of Flo- 
rence (Syropul. p. 305. . 

75 So nugatory, or rather ſo fabulous; ate theſe feunions of the 1 
Neſtorians, Jacobites, &c. that 1 have turned over, without ſue - 


ceſs, the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Aﬀematinus, 2 a falta fave of” 5 
the Vatican. 


1 
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Dae, ; hich Rt gt of pi of 


„ chin, withdrere to dhe de. 
| — « vout; 6r delicious hermitage of Ripaills 4 
ra bse was: ſecured by mutual : 46s of. er 


diſturbsc by the" miſthiefs of eld der 
5 ok 2 ton. Se e Ty 1 gt * by R117 EY 
925 The jourmies of- Hives Pris be een 
fo thair teinporal, er perhaps their ſpiritual, falva- 
10 6. tion z bat they were prbductive of a:berieficiateon- 


ſequence x the revival of the Greek” learning in 
8 Kay, from. whence: it was propagated to the laſt 
. nations of the Weſt and North. In their leweſt 


ſervitude and depreflion, the ſubjets of the 9 5 85 


4 FFF — 

wy Ripaille is is ſituate near mee 1 i e Fo 
me of the Eke of Gene. 14 l. 80 8 2 82 and 
Wer, Adds (Trapels — Ae ap. _ 14 2 75 


ville's edition of his works) has cele peeling 
fdunder; ' Anas Sylvids, And the ft ifs of 

auſtere; life of the dueal hefmit; but the French aun , ap pro- 

; verbs moſt unluckily atteſt the popular opinion of his luxury. 
77 In this account of the; councils. of Baſil, Ferrara, and Ho- 
b 1 57 conſulted th Se which the xviitb and 
of the gditign of Venice, ang are cloſed by the per- 
oi 5 05 partial, hitary: of Auguſtin Pgtricins an{talian; 
k tie yt e century. "They are digeſted, andcabridged b Dupin 
- * Keele; tom. ii), and dS Cr ory 
denn n and, SINGLE the; G meh for; the ad- 
verſe parties confines, 1 


f zeullq 


vow 


D 


WW RS > SR 
- 


me 


or ran ac eas, Mues 


fical 5 cate 77 en that + gives a ſoul been 


 objedts of ſenſe, and a body to the abſtraQtions'of 


philoſophy. Since the batriers of the monarchy; 


| and even of the capital, had been trampled 'unde? 
foot, che various Barbarians had doubtleſs cr 

rupted the form and ſubſtanre of tlie national .. 
dialect; and ple gloſſaries have been compoſed; 


to interpret à multitude of words of Arübiez 
Turkiſh, Sclivonian; *Eatin;' or French origin"; 
But à purer idiom was ſpoken in the court and 
taught in tde college; and the flouriſhing ſtate of 


the language is deſeribed, and perhaps embelliſhed; 
by a learned Halian who, by 2 long: reſidefice 


and noble marriage, was naturalized at Con! 
ſtantinople about thifty years before the Turkiſh 


conqueſt. The ee I Lays: Fan 
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In the fr gar Mieuriv gale 0 Gr | 
us words, to which, in a Tecond edition, he ſubjoined 1800; 
yet what' plenteoue- gleanings did He leave to Nrtlev, Sea 
Fabrdtti, tlie Btillandiſtu, &c. (Fabric. Bibliot. Græo. tom. x. po 107, 
Kc.) Same Perſie words may be found in Tenophon, and ſume 


Lalla ones in Plutarch; and ſuch is the inevitable effect of war and 8 


codittictee's bot the-form and ſabſtatice of the language were not 


Te life of Francis Philelphus, a fophiſt; proud rofticfs] and 


affected by this light allo, bs 


one were ſtill poſſef r enn 


rapacious, has been diligently compoſed by Lancelot (Memoires 


de VAckdernie des Inſcriptions, tom. x. p. 691=75 51.9 and Tira- 


boſchi (tHoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. vii. p. 283491. * f 
for the mot part from his own letters“ His elaborate writings, 


and thoſe of his contemporaries; „Are forgotten: but their fami- 
lar epiftles: ſtill deſcribe the men atid the times gt 
86 He married, and had perhaps debatithed; the daughter of 
fon, and the grand-daughter of Manuel Chryſoloras. > "She was 
young, beautiful.” ant wealkky; — noble family was allied” 
wh Dorias of Geno as Fila 54 oF Confantigoptes 5 
. phus; 


. My 
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cn 1 r. phus , „ has been depraved by the people And 


infected by the multitudè of ſtrangers and mera 
«chants, who every day flock tö the en 


„ mingle with the inhabitants. It is from the 


<- diſciples of ſuch a ſchool that the Latin lan- 


< guage received the verfions of" Abiſtotle = | 


4 Plato; ſo obſcure in ſenſe, and in ſpirit ſo 


e poor. But the Greeks who have eſcaped "this 

| «contagion, are thoſe whom ci: follow; and they 
alone are worthy of our imitation. In familiar 
* diſcourſe, they ſtill fp, 


K the tongue of Ariſto⸗ 
6 phanes and Euripides, of the hiſtbrians and phi- 
e lofophers of Athens; and the ſtyle of their 


_ < writings is {till more elaborate and correct. 
The perſons who, by their birthi and offices, are 


. attached to the Byzantine court, are thoſe who 


maintain, with the leaſt alloy, the ancient 


« ſtandard of elegance and purity; and the na- 
ec tive graces of language moſt conſpicuouſſy ſhine 
« among the noble matrons, who are excluded 
« from all intercourſe with foreigners... With 
o foreigners do I ſay? They live retired and. ſe· 


& queſtered from the eyes of their fellow- citizens. 
. < Seldom are they ſeen in the ſtreets ;--and-when; 
: « they leave their houſes, it is i in the duſk of 


8 4 


er Græci quibus lingua depravata non 77 kf ith foquontur 


vulgo hac etiam tempeſtate ut Ariſtophanes comięus, aut ry 
pides tragicus, ut oratores omnes ut hiſtoriogr any epic 


3 litterati autem homines et doctius et emendatius mg 


viri aulici veterem ſermonis dignitatem atque, clegantiam r 1 
bant in primiſque ipſæ nobiles mülieres; quibis cum” THulliin effet 
omnind cum viris peregrinis commercium, dert ile ac Pütus 

2 ſermo ſervabatur intactus (Phitetpki*) Ep lt. ad ann. 
1451, apud Hodium, p. 188, 189.) He obſerves i in another pal. 
nage, uxor illa mea Theodora locutione erat admodum moderà 
at ſuati et maxime Attica, | Ss. | 


tt evening, 
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by wan 2 On theſe occaſions,: they are 


» * 
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4.00, horſeback, covered with a veil, and en- 
& compaſſed by their _ (hr huſbands, * 
„their ſervants 7 SOON 5 

Among the Greeks, a. numerous z opulent 
clergy. was; dedicated to the ſervice of religio 

their monks. and biſhops. have ever been diſtine 
guiſhed, by the: gravity and auſterity of their man- 
ners ; noy were they diverted, like the Latin prieſts, 
by the purſuits; and pleaſures of a ſecular, and 
eyen. military, life. © After a large deduQtion for 
the time and talents that were loſt in the devotion, 
the lazineſs, and the diſcord, of the church and 
celoyſter, the more inquiſitive and ambitious minds 
would explore the facred and profane erudition of 
their native language.” The eccleſiaſtics preſided 
over the education of youth; the ſchools of Phi- 
lſophy and. eloquence were. perpetuated. till the 
Fall of the empire; and it may be affirmed, that 
more books and more knowledge were included 
Within the walls of Conſtantinople than could be 
diſperſed | over the extenſive countries of the 
Weſt!. But an important diſtinction has been Compari- 


6 


ei noticed; the Greeks were ſtationary or _ = 


retrograde, while the Latins were advancing. with a und 


rapid and. progreſſive motion. The nations were 


eXcited d by the K Ppirit of independenge and Salt, 5 5 
HE | i cough, derhyes 0 Greek 6 or. "Orie jental. 
quly from 


t ners of ancient R of 2s 
the. atg 2's be in. a f 11975 19 5 vth 3 ; 
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tlon and even the little world of the Italian ſtates 


nen more people and induſtry than che de- 
Sar circle of the By yzantine empire. In Europe, 
the lower ranks of ler were relieved from the 
wo of feudal ſervitude; and freedom i is the firſt 


ſtep to curiofity and kndwledge.” The uſe, however | 


rude and corrupt, of the Latin tongue had been pre- 


ſerved by fuperſtiion ; the unjverſities, from Bo- 
3 logna to Oxford“, were peopled with thouſands of 
; 2 Y 9c Fholars Fi and their milguided' ardour might be 
. diredted to more liberal and manly ſtüdies. In the 

fefurrection of ſcience, Italy was the firſt that caſt 
away her fhroud; and the eloquent Petrarch, by 


his lefſons and his exam le, may juſtly be applaud- 


| eq 3s the firſt harbinger of day. A purer ſtyle of 


compoſition, a 3 more generous and rational ſtrain 
of ſentiment, flowed from the ſtudy and imitation 


of the writers of ancient Rome; and the diſciples 


of Cicero andVirgitapproached, with reverence and 
love, the fanQuary of their Grecian maſters. In 
the ſack of Conſtantinople, the French, and even 
the Venetians; had defpifed and deſtroyed the 
works" of Lyſippus and Homer: the! monuments 


of art may be annihilated by a ſingle blow; but the 


immortal mind is renewed and multiplied by the 
go opies of the pen; and ſuch copies it was che am · 


At the end of of the xytd ce tury, there exiſted in Europe 
— fifty univerfities, KY of * the foundation of ten or 
decken is prior t to the year 1300. They were crowded, i in propor· 
tiòn to their ſcarcity. Bologna contained 10, ooo ſtudents, chiefly 


? of the ciyi law. In the year 1357. the number at Oxford had de- 
creaſed from 30,000 to 6000 ſcholars (Henry's Hiſtory of Great 


Britain; vol. iv, p. 478). Yet even this decreaſe is _ ſuperior 
tot the preſent ] lift of the ne of the univerſity. 4 


bition | 


of THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
pition of Petrareh and his friends to poſſeſs and 
underſtand; The arms of the Turks undoubtedly 
preſſed the flight of the muſes; yet we may 
tremble at the thought, that Greece might have 
peen overmhehned, with her ſchools and Hbraries, 


12 


Ar 
LX . 


before, Europe had emerged from the deluge of 7 
barbariſm; that the ſeeds of ſcience might have 
been ſeattered by the winds, before the _ | 


ſoil was prepared for their cultivation, . 

| The moſt learned Itallans of the fiſteenth cen- 
tury have confeſſed and applauded the reſtoration 
of Greek Mrrenre, after a long oblivion of many 
hundred years. Yet in that country, and be. 
vond the Alps, ſome names are uoted; fome 
profouhd, ſcholars, who in the darker ages were 
honourably diſtinguiſhed by their knowledge 
of the Greek tongue; and national vanity has 
been loud in the praiſe of ſuch rare exattifiles of 
erudition. Without ferutinizing the merit of 
individuals, truth muſt obſerve i theit fcience 
is without à caufe, and without an effect; that it 
Was caly. for them to fatisfy themſelyes and their 
more Apnorant contemporaries z and that the 


idiom, Which they had fo marveltouſly acquire 


was tranſcribed in few. manuſcripts, and was not 
EY ig, univerſity « of the Weſt. In corner 


89 Of thoſe writers who profeliealy treat, of the reſtoration of 
the:Greek learning in Italy, the two principal are Hodius, Dr. 


Humphrey Hody (de Græcis Illuſtribus, Lingue Grace: Lite- 


rarumque humadiorum Inſtauratoribus; Londini, 2743, in large 


octauo), and Tiraboſohi (Iſtoria della Letteratura Italiana, tom. 
v. p. 364-37 tem. vii. p. 112—143.). The Oxford profeſſor 
+ a laborious:ſcholar, but the librarian of ee Pats he 
as of a modern and national hiſtorians 
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PITT aß Italy ie: faintly exiſted 788 ithe popular, or at 


Wasted the eceleſiaſtieal, dialect . The firſt 
impreſſion of the Doria and Ionic colonies has 
never been gompletely erazed: the Calabrian 
churches were long: attached to the throne of 


e 155 Geonſtantinoꝑle; and the monks of St. Baſil pur. 


weil their ſtudies in mount Athos and the ſchools 
al the Eaſt. Calabria was the native country of 


Barlaam, ho has already appeared as a ſectary 


and an ambaſſador; and Barlaam was; the firſt 
he revived, beyond the Alps, the ee 
or at leaſt the writings, of Homer He is 
_deferibed, by. Petrarch and Boccace“, 28 a man 
f Wen ſtature, though truly: great in the 
ery: of. 1 and; neee . of A oF 


4 4 — 


een 


. had Not. LT Hig 9 9 50 in * 5 5 of 


hiſtory, grammar, and philoſophy; and his merit 
was: celebrated i in the atteſtations of the princes 


and. dactors of Conſtantinople. One of theſe 


atteſtations f is ſtill extant; and the emperor Can- 


AP, the protector of his adverſaries, is 


forged t to allow that Euelid, Ariſtotle, and | Plato, 


86 In Calbifa quæ olim magna Græcia echter coloniis 
eee remanfit quædam lingta veteris cognitip (Hodiug, 
p. 2.) If it were eradicated by the Romans, it was revived and 
perpetuated by the monks of St. Baſil, who poſſeſſed ſeyen 


convents at Rofan Alone (Gianpone, Iftoria W Napoli, tom. i, i. 
arbari (ys Petrarch, the French. ng Germans) vix, 


Pg 


non dicam Ubros fed nomen Homeri audiyerunt. Perbaps, in 


: that reſpect, the ziifeh antiry was les happy than the age of 
| Charlerhagne. | Le apa REES 


n See the Tbaracter of (Barham, 
Deca, . EE 
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were familiar to that rotbund- an labile 1160 — W 
gieian e. In the eburt of Avignon, lie foriied - % 
an intimat connection with-Petrareh'®,”chemfeſlt 15 
of the Latin fcholars;; and the deſire of mutual 29 
inſtruction was the principle of their literary 7, 
commerce. The Tuſcan applied himfelf with Studies ar or- ; 
eager \curioſity and aſſiduous diligence” to the a 1 
ſtudy of the Greek language; and in a laberibus 227 
ſtruggle with the dryneſb and difficulty of tis rf 
rudiments, hen began to reach the ſenſe; 'andits © 
feel the ſpirit, of poets and philoſophers, whole LA 
minds were congenial to his own. | But he was 
ſoon deprived of the ſociety and lafbns: of this 

uſeful aſſiſtant: Barlaam relinquiſhed his fruitleſs 
embaſſy; and; on his return to Greece, he rally 

provoked. the ſwarms of fanatic menks, by s 

tempting to ſubſtitute the light of reaſon to — — 

their navel. After a ſeparation of three years, | 

the two friends again met in the court of Naples; 

but the generous pupil renounced the faireſt 

occaſion of improvement; and by his Tecom* 
mendation Barlaam was finally ſettled in a ſmall 
biſhopric of his native Calabria *. The manifold! 
vocations. of Petrarch, lays and RO big 


8-10 


ann 5 1 e ot | 
5 90 For the connection of petrarch and 4 and the tw 
interviews at Avignon in 1339, and at Naples in 13425 ſee the” | 
excellent Memoires ſur la Nie de Petrarque, tom: i. p. 40688410; * 
tom. ii. p. 57. | 1 3 aß 

91 The biltfopric to which Barlaam retired, was a old Loeri, Se 
in the middle ages Set“ Cyriaca, and by corruption Hieracium, | 
Gerace, (Diſſert. Chorographica Italiæ medii Avi, p. 312. ). The | 
dives opum of the Norman times ſoon lapſed into poverty | 
even the church was poor: yet the town _ 8 3009 
ets W * 349.0. F og 
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RE DECLINE AND FALL 


ien -arreſpondence- and frequent journies, 
the Roman laurel, and his elaborate compoſitions 
in profe and. verſe, in Latin and Italian, diverted 
him from a foreign idiom; and 'as he advanced 

in life, the attainment of the Greek language 


: _ the object of his wiſhes, rather than of his 


pes When he was about fifty. years: of age, 2 


x Aypautine ambaſſador, - his friend, and a- maſter 
of both tongues, preſented him with a copy of 


Homer; and the anſwer of Petrarch is at once 
expreſſivye of his eloquence, gratitude, and regret. 


After celebrating the generofity of the donor, and 
the value of a gift more precious in his eſtims 
tion than gold or rubies, he thus proceeds: 


& Your. prelent of the genuine and original text 


£, of- the divine poet, the fountain of all i invention, 


| #6 is worthy. of yourſelf and of me: you have 


4. fulfilled your promile, and ſatisfied my defires, 


= Let your liberality is ſtill imperfect: with 


« Homer you thould have given me yourſelf; a 
ce guide, who could lead me into the fields of 


| F6 light, and diſcloſe to my wondering eyes the 


8 een miracles of the Iliad and Odyſſey. 
But, glas! Homer is dumb, or I am deaf; nor 


— f 


4 is it in my power to enjoy the beauty which! 


poſſeſs. I have ſeated him by the fide of Plato, 


| « the prince of poets near the prince of philoſo- 


6 phers ; and glory in the ſight of my ithuftrious | 


„ gueſts. Of their immortal writings, whatever 
8 had been tranſlated i into the Latin idiom, E had 


& already acquired; but if there be no profit, 
4 « there 1s ſome pleaſure, in beholding theſe 
« venerable Greeks in their proper and national 


* habit. I am e with the aſpect of 


6 Homer! 


045 THE ROMAN MIB. 
« Homer; and as often as I embrace che ſilent 
4 volume, I exclaim with a ſigh, Iluſtrious bard | 
& with what pleaſure ſhould I liſten to thy ſong, 


jf my ſenſe of hearing were not obſtructed and 


| “ loſt by the death of one friend, and in the 
& much lamented abſence of another. Nor do I 


123 


enge. 
W 


s yet: deſpair; and the example of Cato ſyggeſts | 
4 ſome comfort and hope, fmce-it was in the laſt 


4 period of age that he nn the ee wy 
* the Greek letters“. 

The prize which eluded the efforts of Patrurich; 
was obtained by the fortune and induſtry of his 
friend Boccace v, the father of the Tuſcan proſe, 
That” popular writer, who derives his reputa- 


non from the Decameron, an hundred novels of | 


FE x Ft 


rious + praiſe of reſtoring in lay the ſtudy of the 
Greek language. In the year one thouſand three 


hundred and fixty, a diſciple of Barlaam, whoſe 


name was Leo, or Leontius Pilatus, was detained 
in his way to Avignon by the advice and hoſ- 


pitality of Baccace, who lodged the ſtranger in 


* I will tranſeribe a paſſage from this epiſtle of Petrarch (Fa- 


mil. ix. 2.) Donafti Homerum non in alienum ſermonem violento 


alveo derivatum, ſed ex ipſis Greci eloquii ſcatebris, et qualis 
divino iti profluxit Ingenio ... Sine tua voce Hometus tuus 
apud me mutus, immo vero ego-apyd illum furdus ſum. Gau- 
deo tamen vel adſpectũ ſolo, ac fzpe illum amplexus atque ſuſpi-⸗ 
Fans dico, 0 magne vir, &c. 

2 For the life and writings of Boccace, who was born i in 2373, 
and died in 1375, Fabricius (Bibliot. Latin. medii Evi, tom. i. 


p. 248, &c.) and Tiraboſchi (tom. v. p. 83. 439451. ) may be | 


conſulted. - The editions, verfions, imitations of his novels, are 
innumerable. Vet he was aſhamed to communicate that trifling; 
and perhaps ſcandalous, work to Petrareh his reſpectable friend, 
in whoſe letters and mi he 6 coplpicuouſty a . . 
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latus, firſt 
Greek 
profeſſor 


5 at Flo- 


rence, and 


in the 


eſt, 
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55 the ornaments, or even the perſpicuity, of Latin 
. elocution. But his mind was ſtored with a trea. 


THE7 nb AND FALL 
his houſe, prevailed on the republic of F lorence 


to allow him an annual ſtipend, and devoted his 


leiſure to the firſt Greek profeſſor, Who taught 


that language in the Weſtern countries of Europe. 


The appearance of Leo might diſguſt the moſt 


eager: diſciple; he was. cloathed 1 MN; the. mantle of 
2 philoſopher, or a mendicant; his countenance, 


was hideous; his face was overſhadowed. with 


black hair; his beard long and uncombed; his 
deportment ruſtic; his temper gloomy and in- 


conſtant; nor could he grace his diſcourſe with, 


ſure of Greek learning: hiſtory; and fable, pbilo · 


ſaphy and grammar, were alike. at his command; 


and he read the poems of Homer in the ſchools gf 
Florence. It was from his explanation that Boce 


| cace compoſed and tranſcribed a literal proſe: ver- 


fion of the Iliad and Odyſſey, Which ſatisfied 
the thirſt of his friend Petrarch, and which pers 
baps, i in the ſucceeding century, was clandeſtinely 


uſed by Laurentius Valla, the Latin; interpreter, 


| It was from his narratives that the ſame. Boccace 


| through! thirteen or 2 pace 555 


collected the materials for his, treatiſe on the 


genealogy of the heathen gods, a work, in that 


age, of ſtupendous erudition, and Which he 
oftentatiouſly ſprinkled, with Greek character; 


and paſſages, to excite the Wonder and applauſe 
of, his more ignorant, readers , The lirſt ſteps 


86% Bocce indulges an honeſt, dene Oftcatationis cause! 
Græca carmina adſcriph .. . , jure utor meog meum eſt hoc 
rw mea gloria ſcilicet inter Etruſcos Græcis uti carminibus, 

onne. ego fui qui Leontium Pilatum, &c. (de Genealogia Deo- 
rum, |. xv. c. 3. a work which, though, pow Fe has run 
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of learning are flow and laborieus; no more than Ran 
ten votaries of Homer could be enumerated i in all — 4 
Italy; and neither Rome, nor Venice, nor Naples, 
could add a ſingle name to this ſtudious catalogue. 5 FE ; 
But their numbers would have multiplied, their 4 War 
progreſs” would have been accelerated, if the inn k 
conſtant Leo, at the end of three years, had fiorr 
relinquiſhed an honourable and beneficial ſation! . 
In his paſſage, Petrarch entertained him at Pl? 
dua à ſhort time; he enjoyed the ſcholar, but 
was: quſtly offended with the gloomy and unſocall 
temper of tile man. Diſcontented with the world 
and with himſelf, Leo depreciated his preſent en- 
joyments, while abſent perſons” and objects were 
dear to his imagination. In Italy he was a THeſſa- 
lian, in'Greece'a native of Calabria; in the com. 
pany 6f the Latins he diſdained cheir language, 
religion, and manner; no ſooner was he landet 
at Conſtantinople, than he again ſighed for the 
wealth of Venice and the elegance of Florence. 
His Italian friends were deaf to his importunity; 
he depended on their curioſity” and indulgente, 
and embarked on. a ſecond voyage; but on his 
entrance into the Adriatic, the ſhip was aflailed 
by a tempeſt; and the unfortunate teacher, who: 
like Ups k had faſtened himſelf to the maſt, was 
ſtruck dead by a flaſh of lightning. The humane 
Petrarch dropt a tear on his diſaſter; but he was 
moſt anxious to learn whether ſome copy of Euri- _ - 
pides or Sophocles might not de ſaved from the: 
hands of the mariners M 


| J | Bat < 


SI 


95 „ Lt or Leo NEW is ſufficiently made known - 
youy, (p. 2—11. A and the Abbé de Sade (Vie de Petrarque, 
17 . tom. 


126 THE DEC LINE AND FALL 
HA. Zut the faint rudiments of Greek 
5 which 23 had encouraged and Downs had 

Found. | planted, ſoon withered and expired. The fue. 

Tk ceeding generation was content for a while with 

in Ray by the improvement of Latin eloquence: nor was it 

Manuel before the end of the fourteenth century, that 3 

ln. new and perpetual flame was rekindled in Itaby s- 


Joras, 


chun Previous to his own journey, the emperor Manuel 

1415. diſpatched his envoys and orators to implore the 
compaſſion of the Weſtern princes. Of theſe en. 
voys, the moſt conſpicuous; or the moſt learned, 

was Manuel Chryſoloras ?, of noble birth, and 

whoſe Roman anceſtors. are Tuppoſed to have 

migrated with the great Conſtantine. After vi- 

ſiting the courts of France and England, where 

he wh ads ſome. contributions and more pio. 

miſes, the envoy was invited to aſſume the office 

of a profeſſor; and Florence had again the ho- 

nour of this ſecond invitation. By his knowledge, 

not only of the Greek, but of the Latiny tongue, 

| ___ Chryſoloras deſerved the ſtipend, and ſurpaſſed 
1 | the expectation, of the republic: his ſchool was 
1 frequented by a crowd of diſciples of every rank 


| tom. iii. p. 5 634. 670673 * who has very happily Sigh 
the lively and dramatic manner of his original. | 
| 95 Dr. Hody (p. 54.) is angry with Leonard Aretin; Guarinus, 
| | Paulus Jovius, &c. for affirming, that the Greek letters were 
| reſtored in Italy 20% Jeptingentos annos; as if, ſays he, they had 
| gouriſhed till che end of the viith:century: Theſe writers mot 
1 probably reckoned from the laſt period of the exarchate; ; and the 
Ts: preſence of the Greek magiſtrates and troops at Ravenna and 
- Rome, muſt have pag in ſome degree, the uſe of their na⸗ 
tive tongue. 
97 See the article of Emanuel or Manuel Chryſoloras, in Hody 
(p. 12=54.) and Tiraboſchi (tom. vii. p. 113 TI8.). The pre 
| ciſe date of his arrival floats between the years 390 and 1400, and 
* confined by the * of Boniface IX. 


| 
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«that. timer fays Leonard Aretifi *, ( I was a 
« ſtudent of the eivit law; but my ſou was in- 
4 45 - with the love of letters; and I be- 
q ſtowed ſome application on the ſciences of lo. 
gie and thetories* On the arrival of Mantiel, | 
e J heſitated; whether 1 ſhould deſert my legal 
4 ſtudies, 'or>relitiquith this golden opportunity); 
«and thus, in the ardeür of youth; Fcommuned 
< with my own mind —Wilt thou be wanting 
4 to thyſelf and thy fortune? Wilt thou refuſe 
to be introduced to a familiar converſe wittr 
Homer, Plato, and Demoftheries ?* with thoſe 
«poets, philoſophers, and orators, of who 
«ſuch wonders are related, and who are cele- 
Y <-brated by ebery age as the great maſters of 
«human ſcience? Of profeſſors and ſcholars in 
2 w, à ſufficient ſupply will always be 
< found in out univerſities; but a teacher, and 
« ſuch a teacher; of the Greek language, if he 
<, once he ſuffered to eſeape, may never after- 
ce wards be retrieved. Convinced by theſe reaſons, | 
I gave myſelf to Chryſoloras ; ; and fo ſtrong. 
«was my patſign, that the leſſons which I had 
8 inbibed i in che _ were e che conſtant ft e of 


291 4 3 be +. 


* The Mie ol dro Ko been aſſumed by five or fix Hatives: 
„ in Tuſcany, of: whom the moſt famous and the moſt 
worthleſs lived in the xvith century. Leonardus Brunus Are- 
tinus, the diſciple of Chryſoloras, was a linguiſt, an orator,” and 
an hiſtorian, the ſecretary of four ſucceſſive popes, and the chan- 
cellor of the, republic of Florence, where he died A. D. 1444, at 
the age of: ſeventy-five. (Fabric. Bibliot. W Wand i. p. 1994 
55 eee p- bao 
Fe 11 % - . my 
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and age; and ene of theſe, in a general hiſtory, AM 
has: deferibed his motives and his ſuceefs. < At — 
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C 
TRE DECLINE: AND FALL 


2 iy nightly, dhcaink 5," dn dhe fame dere n Fr 
f ce, the] Latin Falles x were explained by "John! of the 
0 Leuna, che domeſtic] pupil of: Perrarch "Y the eſc 
Italians, who arte their age and coùnttf, Bl Tt 
ere Armed in this double ſchool and Florent the 
key: the fruitful ſeminary of Greek" aud R fl ph 
man Erudition . The prefence of 'the emperbt un 
Tec: ned Chryſoloras from the college to the court; C0! 
but ke afterwards taught at PwWir and Rom C 
Vith equal indiiftry atid applaufe. The temainde} I pa 
133 life, about fifteen years, dan divided be Vo! 
tween Italy and*Eonfſtantinople;*beti foc 
fies and leilbns. In the noble offt enn ghtew epi 
ing 2 foreign nation, the gtammärlan 6K 10 tio 
unmindful of a more ſacred duty to his pri WI 
and country; and Emanuel Chryfoloras: - died at ch: 
Conſtance on a publ miſſion fromthe emperot Wa 
| te he council. bath DNS. 16. Id 30 3 OEN Fin his 
After his 3 the reſtoration of the Greek Wl tit! 
letters i in Italy was ofen by # ſeries of enif: ds, 
grants, who were deſtitute of fortune, and en. abi 
dowed with learning, « or at leaſt with Linguage 5 
"99 See the pallge in Aretin. Commentario Rerum ſus Ten | * me 

In Italia geſtarum, apud Hodium, p 48—30. 159 aff Hi: 


| Joo In this domeſtic diſcipline, 8 bo love loved the you 
often complains of the eager curioſity, reſtlch per, and prot 


feelings, which announce the genius and glory of a Bper age 


(Memoires ſur Petrarque, tom. iii. p. 70097096) f? 1! Ic 
: 301: Hinc Græcæ Latinzque ſcholæ exortæ Si Chis Pf dor. 
lelpho, Leonardo Aretino; Caroloque, ae pleriſque aliis tangquait whe 
ex equo Trojano prodeuntibus, quorum emulatione multa in- cha 
nia deinceps at laudem excitata ſunt (Platina in Bonifacio N.) 1c 
Another Italian writer adds the names of Paulus Petrus Vergerius, 4 
Omnibonus Vinceniius, Poggius, Franciſcus Barbarus, c. But to i 
I queſtion Yhether u rigid chronology would allow 'Chryſolons Gre 
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e the terror or re of the Turkiſh arms, 
the natives. of, Theflalonica.. and "Conftantinople 

land of freedom, curiofity, and wealth. 
The ynod Introduced. info 15 
the Greek church and the oracle 
philoſophy.;, and the fugitives who 
union, had the donble merit of Tea their 
Crt, ber” hg for che N 6 


of the Platonic 


& $34 


Fetal Ns Jo no. 1 —— hears the Lace 
epithets, of Baye and apoltate z and the canfiderg- 
tion which he acquires among his new aſſociates, 
will reſtore, in his own. eyes, the dignity of his 


Florence the lights. of 


9 


a" 
2 


character. The prudent conformity of Bela ien Cardinal 


gas | 


Was, rewarded; with the Roman purple: : he fixed ge 
his reſidence in Italy; and the Greek cardinal, t 

titular patriarch; of Conſtantinople, was. OO 
as the chief and protector of his nation ***; hs +» 
abilities were exerciſed in the legations 4 Bo- 
logna, V enice, Germany, and France; and bs. 
election to the chair of St. Peter floated for a mo- 
ment on the uncertain breath of a conglaye “. 
His eccleſiaſtical; honours diffuſed a ſplendour and 
5 eie over. his literary merit and ſervice: : 


HED 1. 


who See i in J article of Beffarion (p- 170 Thea: 

dore Gaza, George of Trebizond, and the reſt: of the 'Greeks | 
whom I have named: or omitted, are inſerted in their proper 
chapters of his learned work, See likewiſe Trap 66 0 
3** nd 24 parts af the with tome. Sins 

. 193 The cardiuals knocked at his door, but his arts ref 
to! interrupt the ſtilies of Beſſarion; . Nicholas,” ſaid 112 60 my 
W has poſtatheo.as Ra _— me . thara.” | ? | 
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his palace was a ſchool; as often 10 the cardindl 


viſited. the Vatican, he was attended b VA learned pt 
104 m 

rain of both nations“ - of, men. applauded by i 
themſelyes and the public 3 and whoſe. writings, et 
now. overſpread with, duſt, Ei popular and uſe. il | 5 
ful in their own times. I ſhall. not, attempt to 4 
enumerate the, reſtorers + Grecian, literature in fl 
the fifteenth, century: and it may be ſufficient, to 85 
mention with gratitude the ang Theodore tr 
Gaza, of George of Trebizond, of John; Argyro fe 
pulus, and Demetrius Chalcocondyles, who taught 8 
their native language in the ſchools, of Florence tu 
and Rome. Their labours were not inferior to tie 
thoſe of Beſſarion, -whoſe purple they revered; and bf 
whoſe fortune was the ſecret object. of their enyy, 3 
But the liyes of theſe, grammarians was humble a 
and. obſcure: 82 they had declined the lucratix in 
paths of the church; their dreſs, and. manner; ec 
ſecluded them from the commerce of the world; 4 
and ſince they were confined to the merit, the & 
might be content with the rewards, of learning, Df 
From this character, Janus Laſcaris “ will deſerve BW - * 
an exception. His eloquence, politeneſs, and Im. ber 
8 In. 
5 wo Such Is George of Trebizond, Theodore Gaza, Abr — 
Jus Andronicus of Theſſalonica, Philelphus, Poggius, Blondus, ran 
Nicholas Perrot, Valla, Campanus, Platina, æc. Viri (ſays Hody, Mai 
with the pious zeal of a ſcholar) nullo zvo perituri (p. 156.). Syli 

. 20s, He was born before the taking of Conſtantinople, but bi 10 
honourable. life was ſtretched far into the xvitd. century (A. 0. igne 
de Leo s 4 and Francis I. were his nobleſt patrons, under moc 
hoſe auſpices he founded. the Greek colleges of Rome and thre 
Paris, (Hody, p. z 475.). He left, poſterity in France; but I Sar 
tbc, counts de Vintimille, and. their numerous branches, derive the iP Kat 
maine of Laſcaris, from, a, doubtful marriage in the ziiün century I repr 
with the rs nth of a Forks reo. {Ducange, Fam. Byzanl ven 
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and Haren 1 5 to cultivate the 14 00 
of the Latin language; ; and the moſt fucceſsfül. 
attained' the ficulty of writing and ſpeaking wo LS 
fluenicy; and elegance in a foreign idiom. But they | | 
ever retained the inveterate vanity of their con. 1 
try: their praiſe,” or at leaſt their eſteem, was re- 
ſerved” for the national writers, to whom they 
owed their. fame and ſubfiſtence; and they ſome. 
times betrayed their contempt in licentious cri. 
ticiſm or ſatire on Virgil's poetry and the oratory 
of- Tally." 1% he ſuperiqrity of theſe maſters 
ly from the familiar uſe of a living language; 

and their firſt diſciples were incapable of diſcern- 
Th how far they had degenerated from the know- 
ledge, and even the practice, of their anceſtors. 
A Veious /. protiuncation 5 which © BY: intro- 
Cop © nat . duced, 


. , F, ; 7 S x x f ff 
. * - 


dos Two of is N ga luſt Se 1 alan Tully, 
are preſerved. and refuted by FranciſcusFloridus, who can find no 
better names than Grzculus ineptus et impudens (Hody, p. 274.) 
In our own times, an Engliſh. critic has accuſed the Zneid of 
containing, multa languida, nugatoria, ſpiritd, et majeſtate car- 
minis'heroict defecta ; many ſich verſes as he, the: ſaid Jeremiah 
Markland, would have been aſhamed of owning (præfat. ad Statik 
Sylvas, p. 21, 22.). 

10% Emanuel Chryſoloras, tat His colleagues, are accuſed of ; 
ignorance, envy, or avarice (Sylloge, &c. tom. il. p. 235.). The | 
modern Greek pronounce the g as a V conſonant, and "confound 
three vowels ( 1%, Hand ſeveral diphthongs. Such was the vu. 
dar pronunciation which the ſtern Gardiner maintained by penal OE es 
ſtatutes in the univerſity of Cambridge: = but the monoſyllable Bn 
repreſented to an Attic ear the bleating bf ſheep; and a bell- 
wether is better evidence than a bimop or a chancellor. The 
treatiſes of thoſe ſcholars, particularly Eraſmus, who aſſerted a \ 
. claſſical pronunciation, are collected in the Sylloge of Ha- 

K 2 Fiercamp 


. ecru f- Farb 


ol L duced, was i Wanted on the Khbols by che Ta 


ſon, 155 the fücceetling age. Of the power of ths 
' Greek accents they were ignorant: and Hoſe iu 
Hical notes, omg from an Artic tongue, and to 


an Attic ar, muſt have been. the ſecret Tout a 


harinony, were to their eyes, as to Our 1 "6 
more than mute and unmeaning marks; In prot 
ſu uperfiuous, and troubleſome in elle.” : _ art of 

rajnmar they truly poſſeſſed: the val u frag. 
1Ents of A \pollonius and Herodian'”w were tran: 
fy uſed into their leffons; and "their treatiſes cf 


i and etymology , thoug h devoid of blade 
n 


ſpirit, are fi abut 5 the Greek Ttadent, 
the ſhipwreck of the Byzantine libraries, each 
itive ſeized a fragment of treaftire, 4 copy 0 
Sn author, who, without his induſtry; "might 
have periſhed; the tranſcripts were multiplied by 
an allidubus, and ſometimes an elegant, pen; and 
the text was corrected and explained by their own 
eomments, | or thoſe of the elder ſcholiaſts. The 
fenſe, though not the ſpirit, of the Greek claſlies, 
was. interpreted to the Latin world: the beautic 
of ſtyle evaporate in a verſion ; "but the judgment 
of Theodore Gaza ſelected the re ſolid works 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, and their natur 
Hiſtories of animals and plants opened a TER fill 
of genuine and experimental ſcience,” 
The Pla- © Yet the fleeting ſhadows of werspayte _ 


"nya purſued vith more Wy and ardour. After i 


nen ihr bas ii. 430 = 
Sac 40 Masern Logs. Batam 73631240) 2 but it bd 
fieult to paint ſouads by words; | and in their reference to mo- 
dern uſe, they can be vixderftbod. only by their reſpective coum 
trymen. We may obſerve, that our pecuher pronunciation of 
en is approved by en tom. i. p. 130. ). 
Jong 
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ſtydy me ny py 5 ofop 
in of ſtandard of the Attic . 11 15 
ſuhlime Shoughts.s are ſometimes adapted to fami. 


liar conyerſation, a 

richeſt colours of poetry and eloquenge. © 

dialogues of Plato Fre a dramatic picture af the 
ad-death of a ſage; and as often as he de- 


ſcends from. the clouds, his moral Hſtem. incul- 


cates the. Joys of. truth, of our country, and of 


mankind, : he precept and example of Socrates 


recommended a , modeſt doubt and, liberal, 2 


and.if the Platoniſts, with blind devotign, ador 
the viſions and errors of their divine maſter, heir 


enthuſiaſm, might, correct the dry, dogmatic mer = 


thed of the Pexipatetic ſchool. So equal, yet ſo 


oppoſite, arg the merits of Plato and Ariſtotle, that 1 
they may be balanced in endleſs controverſy; 


ſome ſpark of freedom may be produced by the 
colliſion of adverſe ſervitude, The modern Greeks 
were divided between the two ſeQs : with more 


fury than {kill they fought under the banner of 
their leaders; and the field of battle Was removed 


483 


2 2 hh 


T? — 


in their flight, from Conſtantinople; to Rome. But | : 


this philoſophical debate ſoon degenerated into an | 


708 George Gemiſtus Pletho, a various and voluminous writer, 
the mafter of Beſfarion, and all the Platoniſts of the times. He 
viſited Italy in his old age, and ſoon returned to end his days in 
Peloponneſus: See the curious Diatribe >6f: Leo MENG = 
OR in IE? 1 8 Grec. toms K p. 7 —.— 60 

eee 
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$3k HE DECLIM AND TAL 
CHAP. angry and perſonal quarrel ef grammarians: and 
LXYE Beflarion; though an advocate for Plato, protected 


the national honour, by interpoſing the advice and 


authority of a; mediator. In the. gardens of the | 


Medici, the academical doctrine was enjoyed: by 
the polite and learned: but their, philoſophie ſo. 
_ Eiety was quickly. diſſolxed; and if the writings of 


the Attic ſage were peruſed in the cloſet, the more 
powerful Stagyrite continued to reign, Me 15 | 


ef the church and ſchool 799. 11 4 ob 


Emulation 5% L have fairly repreſented the Honey: merits of | 


eren of [the Cirorkes +. wrt: it muſt be confeſſed, t. 


the Latins. were ſeconded and ſurpaſſed by the ardour of the | 


E met Italy was divided into many, independent 
ſtates; and at that time, it was the ambition of 
 -ppinces aud. republics to vie with each other i 


the encouragement and reward of literature 


9 8 The fame of Nicholas the fifth has not been 
_ adequate to his merits. From a plebeian origin, 


= he rhiſed himſelf by his virtue and learning: the 


44s. character of the man prevailed over the intereſt oſ 


the pope; and he ſharpened thoſe weapons which 


were ſoon painted: againl;: the Roman church 


-If} « OF 


17 2 T NS fate of Ag Platonic philoſophy pin ly, is is e | 


(Mem. de TAcid. des Tnſcriptions, tom. ii. £4 7g 
. 2 Tiraboſchi (tom. vi. P. i. p. 259. 288. ). 2 
e See the life of Gig ern by two £01 mporary authors 
15 85 us 3 8 (tow. ü. P. i i. p. 9055962.) and Veſpaſian of 
nee (tom. xxv. p. 26290. „ in the collection of Muratof; 
and e e tom. vi. P. i. . g.) and Hedy in 
cles; 0 eodore, Gaza, Geor Trebizond, Kc. 
Wes To CR e Werde V [ith s : 10 70 t, that th 
- popes in this iiftatiee Were worſe politiciatis thin be muiſtis, int 
ow the Oye whi ee Ep "Lay was 
roken ICIans mſelves rs on t tud 
e 5. hi, 55 1257 1766. eee Ae 2 e 
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He had been the friend of the moſt eminent e HA 
ſcholars of the age: he became their patron 3 AI — 
ſuch was the "humility of his manners, that lle 
change was ſcarcely diſcernible either to tlem ur 
to himſelf. If he preſſed the aceeptance of aR. 

beral gift, it was not as the meaſure of deſert, 

but as the proof of benevolence; and when. 

modeſt merit declined his bounty, accept 0” 

would he fay with a conſciouſneſs” of his oWh: 

worth; „you will not always have 4 e 

« among ve. The influence of tlie holy ſen 
pervaded Chriſtendom; and he exerted Wick: in- i | 1 bas 
fluence in the ſearch, not of benefices; but f 1700 | 
books, From the ruins of the Byzantitie: libraries, 

from the darkeſt monaſteries of Germany wry 

Britain, he collected the duſty manuſcripts of the 

writers of antiquity; and wherever the . 

could not be removed, a faithful copy was tram - 

ſcribed and tranſmitted for his uſe; © The Vativan, Fs A 
the old repoſitory for bulls and legends, for ſuper- 
ſition and forgery, - was daily repleniſhed- with © 
more precious furniture; and ſuch was the induſ- 

try of Nicholas, that in a reign of eight years, he 

tormed a library « of five thouſand volumes. To his 
munificence, the Latin world was indebted for the 

verſions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, Thu- 
eycides, Herodotus, and Appian; of Strabo's 
geography, of the Iliad, of the "molt. valuab 
works of Plato and Ariſtotle, of Ptolemy and 
Theophraſtu 8, and of the fathers, of. the "Greek 

church. The example of the Roman pontiff Was Coſmo 
preceded or imitated by a Florentine "merchant, Ig. 
who govern e . q 1e... republic c without arms And Medicis. 
N 5 EK without 
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_  "SECLIND AND "BALL 


| whoſe dame 44d age aro 


Hig N 8 eredit- . (hit ae ff his 
riches were dedicated to the ſervice-of Mankind; 


he cofreſponded at once with Cairo and London; 


and a cargo ef Indian ſpices and Greek, bogks 


was often imported in the ſame veſſel. The geniug 
and education of his grandſon Lorenzo. rendered 
him, not only a patron, but a judge and candi. 


date, in the literary race, In his palace, diſtreſs 


was entitled to relief, and merit #0 reward; -big 
leiſure hours were delightfully ſpent in the;Platonic 


academy : : he encouraged the emulation of Deme- 


trius Chalcocondyles | and Angelo Politian; and 
his active miſſionary, Janus. Laſcaris returned from 
the Eaſt with a treaſure of two hundred manu · 


ſeripts, fourſcore of which were as yet unknoyn 


in the libraries of Europe. The reſt of Italy 
was animated by a ſimilar ſpirit, and the Progrek 


ef the nation repaid the liberality of her princes. 
The Latins held the excluſive property of their 
own literature ; and theſe diſciples of Greece were 


7 1 8 the literary vittory of Coſmo and fates of ache 
in n Tiraboſchi (tom. vi. P. . I. i. c. 2.), WhO beſtow-s a due mes 


fire of praife on Alphonſo of Arragon, king of Naples, the dukts 


of Milan, Ferrara, Urbino, &c. The republic ef Venice Ls 
ſerved the leaft from the gratitude of ſcholars, 


113 Tiraboſchi. (tom, Vi. P. i. p. 104-), from the preface bn 


| denn to the 1 Aland, Ls at Florence 2404. Late. 
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| ating libtss. It is remarkable ret » that the — was fa- 


eilitated by ſultan 8 825 II. g 
f „„ ſoon 
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OR PHE: ROMAN EMPIRE, | 


ſoon capable of tranſmitting and improving the 0. 109 
jeſons: which they had imbibed. 1, After , em 
ſacceſſion of foreign teachers, the tide of emigras 


tlon ſubfided3' but the language of Conſtantinople 


was ſpread beyond the Alps and the natives of 
e: „Germany, and England! imparted to 


their country the ſacred fire which they had 
Eitldled in the ſchools of Fhrence and Rome 


In tlie productions of the mind; as in thoſe of the 


foil, the gifts of nature are excelled by induſtry 
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10d kik: che Greek authors; forgotten on tile 


banks of tlie Iliſſus, have been illuſtrated on thoſe 


of the Elbe and the Thames: and Beſſarion or 


Gaza might have envied the ſuperior ſcience:of the 


Barbarians ;' the accuracy of Budæus, the taſte uf 
Eraſmus, the copiouſneſs of Stephens, the erudition 
of Scaliger, the diſcernment of Reiſke, or of Bent 
ley. On the fide of the Latins, the diſcovery uf 


printing 1 was a caſual advantage: but this uſeful art 


has been applied by Aldus, and his innumerable 
en Ng ore and multiply the works of 


. e hey of 
2204 The Greek language, was en nds the uni 
Oxford in the laſt years of the xyth century, by Grocyn, THT 
and Latimer, who had all ſtudied at Florence under Demetrius 
Chalcocondyles. See Dr. Knight's curious Life of Eraſmu 
Although a ſtout acade mical patriot, he is forced to acknowledge 
15 Eraſmus learned N at Oxford, , and 22405 it 5 | 
Pang 5 
11 The jealous Italians were deſirous of keeping a a mon 
of Greek learying... When Aldus was about to Pb d the 


| kholiaſts on Sophocles and Euripides, Cave (ſaid they); — 


facias, ne. _Parbari, iftis. adjuti domi maneant, et pauciores in 


Taliam ventitent (Dr. Knight, in bib Lire of Fraſtaues po sch. 
Hom "Toi Rhcnanus). rs «> r l 1 
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THE. BRCLINE: AND AIR 


enge. antiquity . A ſingle manuſcript imported from 
— Greece is revived in ten thouſand copies; and 


each copy is fairer than the original. In this form, 


Homer and Plato would peruſe with more ſatiſ. 


faction their own writings: and their ſcholiaſts 
mult refign the Prise to the labours of our. weſtern 


editors. 05 
Before the el a ike literature, 7 Ha Bar: 
Pi ain in Europe were immerſed in ignorance; 


and their vulgar tongues were marked with the 


rudeneſs and poverty of their manners. IThe 
ſtudents of the more perfect idioms of Rome and 
Greece, were introduced to a new world of light 
and ſcience; to the ſociety of the free and po- 


converſe with thoſe immortal men who ſpoke the 


ſublime language of eloquence and reaſon, Such 
an intercourſe muſt tend to refine the taſte, and to 
elevate the genius, of the moderns; and yet, from 
the firſt experiment, it might appear that the 


ſtudy of the ancients had given fetters, rather than 
wings, to the human mind. However laudable, 


the ſpirit of i imitation is of a ſervile caſt; and the 


11 The preſs of Aldus Manutus, a Roman; was eſtabliſhed at 


Venice about the year 1494: he printed above fixty conſiderable 
works of Greek literature, almoſt all for the firſt time; ſeveral 
containing different treatiſes and authors, and of ſeveral authors 
two, three, or four editions (Fabric. Bibliot. Græc. tom. xiii. 
p. 605, &c.) . Yet his glory muſt not tempt us to forget, that the 
firſt Greek book, the Grammar of Conſtantine Laſcaris, was 


printed at Milan in 1476; and that the Florence Homer of 1488 


diſplays all the luxury of the typographical art. See the Annales 
Typographici of Mattaire, and the Bibliographie Inſtructire of 
de Bure, a en bookſeller of Paris. 
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OF /THE/ ROMAN EMPIKE: 8 8 


firſt diſciples of the Greeks and Romans were © n 2 — 
à colony of ſtrangers in the millſt of their age and 3 


country. The minute and laborious” diligence 
which explored che -antiquities of remote times, 
might have improved or, adorned the preſerit tate 


of ſociety: the critic and metaphyſician were th J 
_— of Ariſtotle ; the poets, hiſtorians, and ora- 


Wer 


re proud to repeat the thoughts and words 
ce eren age; the works of nature were 
obſerved with the eyes of Pliny and Theophraſtus; 2 


and popu Pagan votaries profeſſed a ſecret devo- 


tion to the gods of Homer and Plato n. The 
Italians were oppreſſed by the ſtrength and num- 
ber of their ancient auxiliaries : the century after 
the deaths of Petrarch and Boccace was filled 
with 2 crowd of Latin imitators, who decently 
repoſe on our ſhelves ; but in that æra of learn- 
ing, it will not be eaſy to diſcern a real diſcovery 


of ping 0 a en of invention or ee fog 


Tis 158 


1101 will ec this e li of this claſſic A 
fol: 1. At the ſynod of Florence, Gemiſtus Pletho ſaid, in 
familiar converſation to George of Trebizond, that in a ſhort 
time mankind would unanimouſly renounce the Goſpel and the 
Koran for a religion ſimilar to that of the Gentiles (Leo Al- 
latius, apud Fabricium, tom. x. p. 75 T.). 2. Paul II. perſecuted 
the Roman academy, which had been faunded by Pomponius 
Lætus; and the principal members were accuſed of hereſy, 
-impiety, and paganiſm (Tiraboſchi, tom. vi. P. i. p. 81, 8 a.). 3. In 
the next century, ſome ſcholars and poets in France celebrated 
the ſucceſs, of Jodelle's tragedy of Cleopatra, by a feſtival of 
Bacchus, and as it is ſaid, by the ſacrifice of a goat (Bayle, Dic- 
{tionaire,. Jop ILB. Fontenelle, tom. iii. p. 3661.) . Yet the 
ſpirit of bigotry might often Fam Aa en GTO in he 
EE . of fancy. and eee yy 
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CHAP. the popular language of the - country **. 
— foon as it had been deeply ſaturated with the ce. 


THE" DECLINE AND: BALE 


leſtial dew, the ſoil was quickened into vegetation 
and life; the modern idioms were refined: the 


clatlics of Athens and Rome inſpired a pure taſte 


and a. generous emulation; and in Italy, as after- 
wards in France and England, the pleaſing reign 
of poetry and fiction was ſucceeded by the light 
of ſpeculative and experimenta] philoſophy. Ge⸗ 


5 niüs may anticipate the ſeaſon of maturity; but 


in the education of a people, as in that of an in. 


dividual, memory muſt be exerciſed, before the 
powers of reaſon and fancy can, be expanded; nor 
may the artiſt hope to equal or ſurpaſs, till he haz 
learned to imitate, the works of his predeceſſors, . : 


un Phe ſurvivor Boccace died in the year 1 137,53 and we can; 


not place: before 1480, the compoſitien of the 3 Mage 


iore of Pulci, and the. Orlando e of een 
batt tom. v TR RE U. . 1 ; 
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 radter of Amurath. .the, Serond.— Cruſade of La- 
 Wiſlavs, King of H ungary,—His Defeat and Death, 


ohn eee, e i 


—_ laſt En ror of the Ea. WF Y: 


4 en are compared and celebrated 
by an eloquent Greek the father of the Italian 
ſchools ©.” The view of the ancient capital, the 


E E relpecve merits of won all Ua 
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ſeat of his anceſtors,” ſurpaſſed the moſt ſanguine por wa 


expectations of Emanuel Chryſoloras; and he 
no longer blamed the exclamation of an old ſo- 
phiſt, that Rome was the habitation, not of men, 


but of gods. Thoſe gods, and thoſe men, had 


long ſince vaniſhed ; but, to the eye of liberal 
enthuſiaſm, the majeſty 7 ruin reſtored the image 


of her ancient proſperity. The monuments of 


the conſuls and Cæſars, of the martyrs and 


apoſtles, engaged on all fides the curioſity. of the 


philoſopher and the Chriſtian ; and he confeſſed, 


that in every age the arms and the religion of 


Rome were deſtined to reign over the earth. 


he epiltle of Manuel Chryfoloras to the emperor John Pa- 
teclogus, will not offend the eye or ear of a claſſical ſtudent (ad 
talcem Codini de Antiquitatibus C. P. p. 10-126.) The ſus 


| 8 ſuggeſts a chronological remark, that John Palzo- 


us II. was affociated in the empire before the year 1414, the 
2 of Chryfoloras's death. A ſtill earlier date, at leaſt 1408, 
is deduced from the age of his youngeſt ſons, Demetrius and 
Thomas, who were both NI ee Fam. TOO” 
FP. 244, ks 


„„ : „„ | | | While 


248 THE DECLINE AND FALL = 
CHAP. While Chryſoloras admired. the venerable beauties 
_ of the mother, he was not forgetful of his native, 

country, her faireſt daughter, her Imperial colony; 

and the Byzantine patriot. expatiates with zeal 
1 and truth, on the eternal advantages of nature, 
WM and the more tranſitory glories of art and do- 
minion, which adorned, or had adorned, the 
city of Conſtantine. Yet the Perfection of the 
copy {till redounds (as he modeſtly obſerves) to 
the honour of the 5 and Lace are de. 
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3 e mar of "Beit. children. | = Con. 
ar ſtantinople,” Jays. the orator, © is ſituate on a 
ce commanding point, between Europe and Aſua, 
6. between the Archipelago and the Euxine. By 
Nr. her interpoſition, the two ſeas, and the two 
xc continents, are united for the common benefit 
c of nations; and the gates of commerce may 
ce be ſhut or opened at her command. The har- 
* hour, encompaſſed on all ſides by the ſea and 
= e the continent, is the moſt ſecure and capacious 
l in the world. The walls and gates of Conſtan- 
j <* tinople may be compared with thoſe of  Baby- 
| & Ion: the towers are many; each tower is a ſolid 
.< and lofty ſtructure; and the ſecond wall, the 
<& outer fortification, would be ſufficient for ” 
<« defence and dignity of an ordinary capital. 
<« broad and rapid ſtream may. be introduced — 
„ the ditches; and the artificial iſland may be 
* e like Athens * ” * land or water.” 
Au 
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2 ee obſerved; y that the city of 4 Athens „ Went be cir- 
eumnavigated (Tic ecmev m ν Twy Adnyaiay Toraol as xa raganbtn xa 
he petty” But what may be true in a Eg ſenſe of Con- 
79 ſtantinople, 
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Two ſtrong and natural: cauſes are agen for 0.94 


ihe perfection of the model of new Rome. The 


royal founder reigned over the moſt reads 


tions of the globe; and in the accompliſhment of 


his deſigns, the power of the Romans was com- 


bined with the art and ſcience of the Greeks. 


Other cities have been reared to maturity by 


accident and time; their beauties are mingled 
with diſorder and deformity; and the inhabitants, 


unwilling to remove from their natal ſpot, are in- 


capable of correcting the errors of their ancel- 
tors} and the vriginal vices of ſituation or climate. - 
But the free idea of Conſtantinople was formed 
and executed by a ſingle mind; and the primitive 
model was improved by the obedient zeal of the 
ſubjects and ſucceſſors of the firſt monarch. The 
adjacent "iſles were ſtored with an inexhauſtible 
ſupply of marble; but the various materials were 
tranſported from the moſt remote ſhores of Europe 
and Aſia; and the public and private buildings, 
the palaces, churches, aqueducts, ciſterns, por- 
ticoes, columns, baths, and hippodromes, were 
adapted to the greatneſs of the capital of the Eaſt. 


The ſuperfluity of wealth was ſpread along the 


ſnores of Europe and Aſia; and the Byzantine 
territory, as far as the Euxine, the Helleſpont, 


and the long wall, might be conſidered as a po- 


pulous ſuburb and a perpetual garden. In this 
flattering picture, the paſt and the preſent, the 


| times of proſperity and decay, are artfully con- 


| intinople, cannot be . to the fituation of Athens, five 
miles from the fea; - en not interſected o or nen by wy nay 


Founded; 


Wan areas. 
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ee fſouniteds: böt⸗hi Eg be acid)iconſcien) afcape den 


ths:oragr,}ithitrhie-wrhtchetl country as the 

Made and ſequitrhrg:ofititer formebo Miſes The 
Oriſtian ee ee the! faireſk 
ſtruſtures were: demoliſhed a andthe! marbles, of 
Paros: or Numidia ware burnt far laney:.0n applied 
to the meaneſt with«'? Of many fata. the place 
_, j7 magemarked//by znimpty pedeſtabg uf many a 

1 bolumn{the ſize wagrietermiredt by; atbrakęn g. 
21: 78 pitad 5: the tombs: af the: dwere 0 
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; 2339191 on che grountlz th Itickr of that whe accelerated 


© +  byiftotmsacandicarthquikes5rand/thawatant;{pant. 
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+»: whsladorned;:by vultzar tradition, Minh fabuloud 
monuments f gold and! faluet. i Fram theſe! wons 
ders; which dive nE memorh nr belief; bf 
diſtinguiſhes however ithe. porphyry pillar ,1;thiei der 
bum and culoſſus of: Juſtinian ?, and the church 

more eſpecially the dome, of: St: Sophia the boſt 


concluſion, ſince it could not be deſcribed CE 


115 Ge $6 mefits; and after it ng örher gbjet 
could Aeſerve to be mentioned. „But forgets, 
_ tliat'n century before, the trembling fubries of 
e coloffus and the church Bad been” Tayed;and 
ſupported by the cimely care 0 . 
"Thirty years after the em 2 8 72 

fed Bt. t. Sophia with two new Parete een 
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45 


mide, che enſterm hemiſphere ſuddenly gave way; TY. * 


and tlie „the altars, ànd the ſanctuary, 
vere cried? wp-the falling tim: The miſchief 
indeedt* was "(peedily- repaired; the -rubbiſb-| was 


— -y —— every rank. and 


woche Gretks " the old ha 
— the Eaſt . 8 5111 02 
„ Ther laſt haph of the falling city and-empixe 
was place in the harmony of the mother and 
daughter, in the maternal tenderneſs) of en 


e fyned df Florence, the —— Ladies 
hui eSbrüted, und ſubſerihed, and promiſed 
but theſe ſigns of friendſhip were perſidious ur 
fraiclefs x; and the baſeleſs fabric of the union 
wnimed like a dream. The emperor and his 


prolutes returned home. in the Venetian gallies ; 


at the Morea and the illes of 


— repairs of bt. Sophia, i in Nicephorus Ore- 
6 f. Vii. 13. nap xv. 2.). The building was propped: by Andro- 
nich in 431% the eaſtern hemiſphere fell in 1345. The Greeks; 
in their pompous, rhetoric, exalt the beauty and holineſs of the 
W an earthly heaven, the abode of angels, and of God 
F208 5 w 
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— ariginal, joriativ of Ayropulus a 


n opens the ſchiſm from the firſt office of the Greeks at Ve- 
Nice, to þ.. e 1 oppoſition at Conſtantinople of up & gs 
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on the ſchiſm of Conſtantinople, * Fhranza a. i ii. e. en, 
icug Rn (I. vi. p. 155, 156.) and Dycas (c. 31. ); 5 
cet. writes with tru "and freedom. Among the 
wder e of Peary how. 35 
wr Oy Oy, And * | 7] 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL. 


© 80 Ar Corfu and Leſbos; the ſubjects of the Latins com- 


plainedi that the pretended union would be an in- 
e oppreſſion. No ſooner did they land 
_ onthe Byzantine ſhore than they were ſaluted, or 
rather aſſailed, with a general murmur of zeal and 
diſcontent. -During their abſence; above two years, 
the capital had been deprived of its civil and eccle: 
fiaſtical rulers: fanaticiſm fermented in anarchy; 


- the; moſt furious monks reigned over the con- 


ſcienee of women and bigots; and the hatred of 

the Latin name was the firſt principle of nature 
and religion. Before his departure for Italy, the 
emperor had flattered the city with the aſſurance 
of a prompt relief and a powerful ſurcour; and 
the clergy, confident in their orthodoxy and 
ſeience, had promiſed themſelves and their flocks 
an eaſy victory over the blind ſhepherds of the 
Weſt. The double diſappointment exaſperated 
the Greeks; the conſcience of the. ſubſcribing 
prelates was awakened ; the hour of temptation 
was paſt; and they bad mare to dread from the 
public reſentment, than they could hope from 
the fayour of the emperor or the pope. Inſtead 
of juſtifying their conduct, they deplored theit 
_ weakneſs, profeſſed their contrition, and caſt 
themſelves on the mercy. of God and of their 
brethren. To the reproachful queſtion, what 
had been the event or uſe of their Italian 
ſynod ? they anſwered with ſighs and tears, 
Alas! we have made a new faith; we have 
te exchanged piety for impiety; we have betrayed 
fthe: A OR AAoes and we are become 
2EW 223517 to ÞGt9 2111.1y©9 -: BHO 481 a; 
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and I muſt retract or qualify the praiſe which I 
have beſtowed on the growing philoſophy of the 
times.) „ Alas! we have been ſeduced by dif. 


4 treſs, by fraud, and by the hopes and fears 


«| of -a-tranfitory life. The hand that has ſigned 


« the union ſhould be cut off; and the tongue 


that has pronounced the Latin creed deſerves 


to be torn from the root.“ The beſt: proof of 


their repentanee was an increaſe of zeal for the 
moſt trivial rites and the moſt incomprehenſible 


doctrines; and an abſolute ſeparation from all, 


without excepting their ns who preferved 
ſome regard for honour and confiſtency: After 
the deceaſe of the patriarch Joſeph, the arch 
biſnops of Heraclea and Trebizond had courage 
to refuſe the vacant office; and cardinal Beſſarion 
preferred the warm and beibfortebhe ſhelter of the 


Vatican. The choice of the emperor and his 


clergy was confined to Metrophanes of Cyzicus“: 


he was conſecrated in St. Sophia, but the temple * 


was vacant. The croſs-bearers abdicated their 


ſervice; z the infection - ſpread from the city to the 


villages; and Metrophanes diſcharged, without 
effect, ſome eccleſiaſtical thunders againſt a nation 


of ſchiſmatics. The eyes of the Greeks were directed 


to Mark of Epheſus, the champion of his country; 
and the ſufferings of the holy confeſſor were 
repaid with à tribute of admiration and applauſe. 
His example and writings propagated the flame of 
religious diſcord; age and inſitmity ſoon removed 
nn world; but the gaſpel of Mark was 

- he not 


| 7 
«:Auynittes”? (The Aaymites were thoſe who A 3 
Celebrated dhe communion with unleavened/bread;; , 4 | 


THE DET Eur AND '#a tt 


75 = not a l of forgiveneſs and he reijveſted wit 
H dying breath, that none of the ddherents of 
e e His obſequies or Pray for his 
fans it brood mango ound on hot! q 
Z̃al of The fehiftn) Was how Horifited tithe nürrow 
Fc corten- mits of the Byzantine empire. Secure under 


tals and 
Ruſſians. thee Mamdloke fceptre, che three pdtriarchs of 


Alexandria, Antioch; and Jeruſalem, aſſembled 
a numerous ſynod; diſowned their repreſentatives 
At Ferrara and Florence; condemmed the ereell 
and cduncil of the Latins; and threatened the 
eifiperor of Conſtantinople with the .cenſutes of 
tlie Eaſtern church. Of the ſectaries of the 
Greck communion, the Ruſſians" were the moſt 
powerful; ignorant, 'and ſuperſtitious. Their pri- 
mate; the cardinal Iſidore, haſtened from Florence 
to Moſcow, to reduce the independent nation 
Under the Roman yoke. But the Ruffian biſhops 
bad 2, educated at mount Athos ; and the 


priefts. "They were. ſeandaliſel by the title, the 
 ponip; the Latin crofs of the Nhe the friend of 
thoſe impious men. who ſhaved their beards, and 
pefformied the divine office with gloves on their 
hands. and rings on their fingers: Iſidore was 
 ebtidenined by a fynod ; 1 his perſon was impriſoned 
In an aten ; and it was with extreme difficulty, 


ods N TIO IV ON ee e, 2 eſt zue Thad) 47 AE 
+:0:S6dore; was: metropolitan of Kiow, but. the Greeks ſubjeck to 
poland have removed that ſee. from the ruins of] Kiow to Lem. 
berg; or Leopold K Fierbeſtein; in Ramufie, tom. ii, p. 420 
On the other hand, the Ruſſians transferred their e obe 
IT 
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GKenoti to the archbiſhop,. who hegame, in 1888, 
of Moſcow: (Levelhve, Hiſt de Rufie, toy, ii. B43 
from A Greek MS. at Turin, Iter ge 


prince and people embraced the evg) of their 
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that the /carginal could eſeape from the hands 1 2 


a fieres and fanatic people The Ruffiang re 
fuled a paſſage to the miſſionaries of Rome . 
aſpired to convert the Pagans beyond the Tanaig 2; 


and their refuſal was juſtified by the maxim, that 


the guilt of idolatry is leſs; damnable than that © 
ſchiſm. The errors of the Bohemians were ex- 
cuſed; by their abhorrence for the pope ; and a 
deputation of the Greek clergy ſolicited the friend- 


flipof thoſe fanguinary enthuſiaſts . While Eu- 


genius triumphed in the union and oithodoxy, of 
the Greeks, his party was contracted to the walls, 
or rather to the palace, of Conſtantinople. 7 The 
zeal: of /Palazologus| had been excited by intereſt 
it was ſoon cooled by oppoſition: an attempt; £9 
violate the national belle might endanger his life 
and cron ; nor could the pious rebels be def 
titute of foreign and domeſtic . The WP vcr 
01: Ban ; 204 . 1 1998 

a We 1, on nar ela 92 a e ri 

Teenes of Ferrara and Florence are deſdribed by ignorante and 


'Pafſion.; hut the Ruflias are CreCible in the account of herons 


prejudices. _ 

19 The bst the ancient religion of the Samanttansarld 

Gymnofoghiſts,, has beep, griven hy the more popplar B 

155 India into the northern deſerts; z the naked philoſopher Ji 
cdihpelied 80 wraß themfelves in ful; but. they — 

into: vizaxds: and phyſicians. The Mordvans: and Techs 


Ruſſia adhere to thj 8 religion, NADP 18 
9 8255 arc wee of one king or God, his minifters e 


and 1157 rebellious f ſpirits who ;ppoſe h his government. s theſe 
Gf the Volga ade no images, they: might more 1 
AE L tifmönartes the name of iclolaters {Leveſque;; "Hite | 
45. e i Domingiioß des Nac ye. BAILED: | 
4232400.) 1} 10 
6 Spondanus; Antal. Fear tot. . . Was. 
Ale 8 of the Greeks, with 2 Latin verſion,” is extant iu the 

Yllege Htbrar Vat Prague. I521 nh T % Or. PLEYED | R into 
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e 4.8. Bis brother Demetrius, who in Italy Had main. 
— tained 4 prudent and popular filenee} was Half 


the Türkiſt ſultan, Was diſpleaſed and alarmed 
. = ſeeming friendſhip 18 the Greeks, and 


Ree ana,” "Inj Murad' « Amurath, Fr forty ine 


A 44 and reigned thirty years, fix months, and a 


rath II. 70 0 
5 days. He was a juſt and valiant. Prince, .c Ra 


1421— 45 Tank ſoul, patient of labours, learned, merci: 
1451, 
February 


* 


« led, in any art or ſcience; N FR good. emperor, 
6 ANC a great general. No man obtained more 
6e or greater victories, than Amurath; Belgrade 
& alone withſtood his attacks. Under his reign, 
0 the ſoldier Was ever victorious, the citize 


0. rich and ſecure. If he ſubdued any! country 


= — 


"4 « „ rayanſeras, hoſpitals, and colleges. Every 
% year he gave a thouſand pieces of gold to the 
40 ſons of the prophet; and ſent two thouſand 
66 five hundred to the religious perfons of Mecca, 

| Medina, and: Jeruſalem . This portrait i; 
tranſcribed from the Atibodiut:' of the Othman 
empire: but the dpplauſe of a ſervile and ſupet- 
ſtitious people has been laviſned on the wörlt ef 


vices moſt ufeful to himſelf, or me 


t | agrecable 'to 


At. See Cantemir, ' Hiſtory / of the! \Othinian Empire, p 
Murad, ot Moract, may be morè correct: but 1 Have Sk 
the popular name, to that obſcure diligence Which is  rardy 
e in tr . an. Orientaß, into the Roman, alphabet. 


Unfheathed in the catiſe of religion; and Amurath, 


ul, religious, charitable ; LS lover and en. | 
> + - courager of the ſtudious, and of all who. excel. 


« his firſt care was to build moſchs and ca 


tyrants; and the virtues of a ſultan are 'often the 
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his ſubjects. A nation ignorant of the equal he- CHAP. 
. 


nefits of liberty and law, ; mult be, awed by, the | 


flaſh es of arbitrary power: A the cruelty | of A deſpot © 


will aſſume the character of juſtice; his profuſion, 
of liberality,; his obſtinacy, of firmneſs. . I the 


moſt reaſonable excuſe be rejected, few as. of , 
obedience will be found impoſſible; ; and, guilt 3 
muſt tremble, where i innocence cannot always De 


2 i 


ſecure. The” tranquilli ty of the people, an the 
Aiſcipline of the troops, were beſt maintained b 
perpetual ation 1 in the field; war was the trade of 
e Janizaries : : and thoſe 2555 ſurvived the peril, 
and divided the ſpoil, applauded the g generous am- 
bition' of their ſovereign. To propagate the true 
religion, was the duty of a faithful Moulin : 
the unbelievers were his enemies, and thoſe of 1 the 


prophet ; and, in the hands of the Turks, the 


ſcymetar was "the only inſtrument of "converſion. - 
Under theſe circumſtances, however, the Jultice 
und moderation of Amurath are atteſted by his 


conduct, and acknowledged by the Chriſtians 
themſelves; who conſider proſperbus reign and 
a peaceful death as the reward of his ſingular 


merits. In the vigour of his age and military 
power, he ſeldom engaged in a war till he was juſti- 


fied by a previous and adequate provocation: the 


victorious: ſultan was diſarmed by ſubmiſſion; and 
in the obſervance. bf, treaties, his word was in- 


violate and ſacrec The Hungarians were cm- 


monly the axgreſſors 3i- he was provoked, by the 


1 See Chalonayleet (I. wii. p. 186. 198.) Ducas (e. 33:),/ and 
Ma arinus Barletius (in Vit. Scanderbeg, p. 135, 146.) . In his good 

faith towards the garriſon of Stetigrade, he Was a leſſon and 
Jones to. his ſon Mahomet. 190165 ns B42) x ti teten 
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Uo Menif was tied variguiſhed;!! ah ibwite par; 


9 by the h Bees Bb in, 


vaded the Morea, Hebes had (bean; ſurpriſed by, 
tk deſpet 2 in che conqueſt of Theſfilunica, the: 


grandſon of Bajazet might diſpute the ent pur 


ckaſe of the Venetians ; and after the! firſt fiege uf 
Conſtantinople, the 5 tompted, by: 

thediftreſs; the abſence;/ or the injuriar:of Palzii 
logusz to extinguiſh! the dying light of the Byran - 


ting empire. (dA DIXGUTISIHT BEIK28 e.] O80 715390 | 
But the moſt ſtriking feature in the: life ab 


character of Amurath, is the double abdication. of 
the Turkiſh throne; and, were not) his motiuet 
debaſed by an Alloy” of - ſuperſtition;') we: mu} 
praiſe the royal philoſopher 4; ho at he age af 


forty could diſcern the vanity of human greatneſs 


Refigning the ſceptre to his ſon, he retired to the 
pleaſant; teſidenee of Magneſia; but he retired tp 


the Totiety of ſaints and hermits. It was not til 


the forirth century of the Hegira, that the religion 


of Maliomet had been corrupted by an inſtitutioa 
ſorudverſe to his genius; but in the age of the 


cruſades, the various” en ders of Derviſhes werk 
wultiplied by the example of the Chriſtian; an 


even the Latin, monks . The lord of nations 


ſubmitted to faſt, and Pray, and turn round in 


m vöſtapre (Effal für Tliſtefve Generale, C. 39, pi 283, 284.) 


adfnres 1. Phfloſepb Turk; would he have: beſtowed the ſame | 


praiſe A Chrifficn primes, for- retirng to a eee hig 
Hy? Voltaire was a bigot i awintvlerant-bigotl? 9771) 710 
aerage the articles Derviſahey Hlbir, Naſfery \Rabbeniat, in d ler- 
beds BWRertzecfne Omentale- Vet tie funge ct is ſuperficially 
treated from the Perſian and Arabian writers. ois among thb 
* theſe orders have principally flouriſhed. * 

endleſs 
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endleſs rotation with the: fanatics: WH: miſiogk:C 
the: giddineſs af; the head; far, theiilluminationogf Googmass 


thei ſpirit νο hut the was:ſoon:;awakened from, „ 
dream of enthufiaſm, by the Hungarian invaßeng- 
auch his bedient ſon was the foręemoſt to urge tha 


— 


public danger and the wi ſnes of the people. Under: 2 


the hannẽribfo their veteran leader; che Janizames 

fougbt and conquered; but he withdrew; from the 
feld of Varna, again to pray, to faſt, and: to turn 
round with his Mag 


df the ſtate .. Ai victorious: army diſdained the n- 
eperience-of their youthful ruler: the city:.of 


Adriznoplewas:abandoned to; rapine and flaugh- 


tern and the ainanimous divan implored His pes 
ſence to appeaſe the tumult, and prevent the rebel. 


eſian brethren. Theſe pious! 
occupations were again interrupted by the danger 
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ling of the Janizaries. At the Well known veies 


of their maſter, they trembled and obeyedz a 
the reluctant ſultan was compelled to. ſupport x 


ſplendid ſervitude, till, at the end of four cars 
he was relieved by the angel of death. Age ar; 


üleaſe, misfortune. or caprice, have tempted / ſe- 
veral princes to deſcend from the throne; and 
they: have had leiſure to repent. of their irretriave- 
able ſtep. But Amurath alone, in the full l 
of choice after the trial of empire and ſolitude, 
ws 'repoated-his preference of; a private life. ;11c117 


(.38:Rycaut; (in the, Preſent State df the Ottoman Fowire, 
pan.) affurds much information, which, he drew. fr 
his perſonal mverſation with the heads gf the deryiſheg, m 

of whom aſcribed their origin tothe: timę of Oxchan. He 


not mention the Ib of Chalcbudyles (Uv. p- 35 5 5 


hm Amurathiretired: the Sid of that author are the; dene 
dants of Maomet. TI node bug ahi 26d mon Hin 
«ofllagolt leg ati rd 1510 3t2d3 ind 


I HRE DECLINE AND FALL | 
CHAP. After the departure of his Greek: brethren,- To 
3 1 had not been unmindful of their temporal 
| Euyenius intereſt ; and his tender regard for the Byzantine 
league empire was animated by a juſt apprehenſion of the 
Pale, Turks, who approached, and might ſoon invade, 
A. D. the borders of Italy. But the ſpirit of the cru. 
1 80 | fades had expired; and the coldneſs of the Franks 
was not leſs unreaſonable than their headlong paſ. 
fon. In the eleventh century, a fanatic monk 
could precipitate Europe on Aſia for the recovery 
of the holy ſepulchre; but in the fifteenth, the 
moſt preſſing motives of religion and policy were 
inſufficient to unite the Latins in the defence 
of Chriſtendom. Germany as an inexhauſtible 
ſtore-houſe of men and arms: but that complex 


and languid body required the impulſe of a vigo- 


rous hand; and Frederic the third was alike im- 
potent in ou perſonal character and his Imperial 
dignity. A long war had impaired the ſtrength, 
without fatiating the animoſity. of France and 
England : but Philip, duke of Burgundy, was 
A \ vain bare. aden prince; 3 and: he ee 


= 


1 In oh year 1437, e ae * 3 men at 
arms, againſt the Huffites of Bohemia (Lenfant, Hiſt. du Conciſe 


de Baſle, tom. i. p. 318.). At the ſiege of Nuys on the Rhine in 


1474, the princes, prelates, and cities, ſent their reſpective quo. 


tas: and the biſhop of Munſter (qui n'eſt pas des plus grands) 


furniſhed 1400 horſe, 6000 foot, all in green, with 1200 waggons. 
The united armies of the king of England and the duke of Bur- 
gundy ſcarcely equalled; one-third of this German hoſt (Memoires 
de Philippe de Comines, l. iv. c. 2.). At preſent; fix or ſeveg 

N hundred thouſand men are maintained in OE pay ang bog 
mirable diſcipline, by the powers of Germany. 


t was not till the year 1444, that France Abd e can | 


agree on a truce of ſome e d . 5 e ek on 


: 77 0 a of ou ON 
* ithont 


or- THE ROMAN EINE 
without" danger or expence, the adventurous piety 


of his ſubje&ts, who failed, in a gallant fleet, from © 
| thecoaft of Flanders to the Helleſpont. The ma- 


nitime republies of Venice and Genoa were [leſs 


* 
44 


remote from the ſcene of action; and their ho. 5 1 


tile fleets were aſſociated under he ſtandard of 


St. Peter. The kingdoms of Hungary and Po- 


land, which covered as it were the interior pale of 


be Latin church, were the moſt nearly concerned 


to oppoſe the progreſs of the Turks. Arms were 
the patrimony” of the Scythians and Sarmatians, 


_ and'theſe-nations' might appear equal to the con- 


teſt; | could they point, againſt the common foe, 
thbſe/ ſwords that were ſo wantonly drawn in 


_—_ and domeſtic quarrels. But the ſame ſpirit | 
was 'adverſe to concord and obedience : a poor 
conchirane* a limited monarch are incapable of 


maintaihing a' ſtanding force; and the looſe bodies 


| of Poliſh and Hungarian Boie ward? not armed 
with the ſentiments and weapons which, on ſome 


occaſions; have given irreſiſtible weight to the 
French chivalry. Vet, on this fide, the deſigns 
of the Roman pontiff, and the eloquence of car- 
qinal Julian, his legate, mere promoted by the 
circumſtances, of the times **; by the union of the 
Mo: crowns. on 3 head of Laute „ a young 
0 86 fk e r | | | and 


UH 1 123 


18 in be e — ande (abel. Feclef: ROT 


1443, 1444.) has been my leading guide. He has diligently read, 


and critically compared, the Greek and Turkiſh materials, the 


hiſtorians of Hungary, Poland, and the Weſt. His narrative is 
perſpicuous q and here he can be free from a religious bias, the 
Judgment-of Spondanus is not contemptible. 

have curtailed the harſh letter (Wladiſlaus) which moſt 


writers aſfix to his name, either in compliance with the Poliſh - 
| pro- 


x56 | FRE DEC LINE AND HRAEL 


W and ambitious ſoldier; by the valour of an berg, 
— whoſe: name, the name of John Huniades, Wag) 
alrxeady popular among the Chriſtians, and formid, 
be ahlei to the Turks. An endleſs treaſure of par- 
CE "4 dotis and indulgences was ſcattered by the legatey 
t Aims many private warriors of France: and Germany 
doll enliſted under the holy banner; and the cruſade 
TOY derived ſome ſtrength, or at leaſt ſome/reputatiqn; 
— fromthe new allies, hoth of Europe and Aſia. 4 
fugitive deſpot of Servia exaggerated: the diſtreꝶ 
and ardour of the Chriſtians heyond the anch 

who would unanimouſly riſe to vindigate deine 
ligion and liberty, The Greek emperorů„ vid 
155 unknovm 0 his fathers, engaged to. guard 
Boſphorus and to fally from Conſtantinople 
| at 723 head of 1 national and Mercenary troopy 
e ſultan. of Caramania ** anngunged tf retreat 

of þ WEL and a powerful diverſion i in t] e he 
Anatolia ; and if the fleets of the Welt, co 

| occupy at the ſame moment the ſtreig hts of the 

Hellefp ont, the Ottoman monarchy Would be 
Geert and deſtroyed. Heaven and e earth 5 


rejoice in the perdition of the 


NY 208i 
3 or to diſtingniſh him dunn ale the infint 
Ladiflaus of Auſtria. Their competition for thę crown of Hunt 

Bar 18 deſcribed by. Callimachus (I. i, ii. p. die), Bonſai 
(Deck, ni. J. iv.), Spondlanus, and Lenfkiit:/ 

iq hiſtoriaus, Phranza, Ct eee, aud Due. 
do not aſoribe to their prince a very active part in this cruſ 
wh wich he beeme to art Were 1 his Fine and injure 2410 
his fears. 115 _ bus 312 why, 
Cantemi 5 83.) tien poliey th ev 
8 cribes h ir Ban ting boi to the king 0 fd But t 
zinetan powers are feldomt informed ef fate of Chriſten” 


dom; ant the eee, e neee the nid 
Referat congect tHe f ith e H to oe 
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opinion of the inviſible, ' perhaps the gs n 
the Son of God, and his divine Mother. 
Of the Polin and Hungarian diets, a religion Lad 
var was the unanimous cry; and Ladiſſaus, after 
the Danube, led an army of his confedes 
ate! ſubjects as far as Sophia, the capital of the 
Bulgarian kingdom. In this expedition they ob- 
tiined two ſignal victories, which were juſtly 
neribed to the valour and conduct of Hunitides: 
In he firſt, wir a vanguard of ten thouſand men; 
he ſürptiſed che Turkiſp camp; in the ſecond,” he 
fanquiſhed ank made priſoner the moſt enownsd 
their generals, who poſſeſſed WR advans 
be of” ny and numbers. * he approach uf 
; vinter, and the natural and Lanza obſtacles 
mount Hzmus,. arreſted the progreſs of the herb, 
vho meaſured | a narrow inte; val of fix days en 
rom, the, foot, of the mountains fo. the h ie 
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towers of Adrianople, and the friendly gie = 


FTF . 


— am 


che Greek emp ire. The retreat Was undiſturbed; FA 
and the entrance into Buda was at once a mi lite 5 
and religious triumph. An ecclefiaſtical proc 


fob "he nicely” balanced the' merits and rewatts' 
of the two nations; and the pride of conqubſt 
| oe blended: with the humble N of gy 


CID => To 


5 ; and As; AT vets 1 e to believe,” Ui 


15111 913 MET! 
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multiplied; wich wnblaſhin -conidetice;” the my. 


. of Turks © whom they h ad! left en dis Meld 
17 battle. 


* 


11. 


157 


do babe with prudent ambiguity,” inſtilled the: CH A T | 


LXVH:! 
832 


— of 
Poland 
and Hun- 
ga 4 
marches 
againſt 
them. 


on was followed by the king and His Warriors n 


vs. 


THE DECLINE: | AND FALL, : 


* AE P. battle The moſt ſolid proof, and the moſt ſa 


- 
#.# 


T he 7 
Turkiſh 
ORG 


lutary conſequence, of victory, Was, © depuration 
from the divan to ſolicit peace, to reſtore Servia 


to ranſom the priſoners, and ro.evacuate the Hun. 


garian frontier. By this treaty, 1 the rational object 


of the war were obtained: the, king, the deſpot, 
and Huniades himſelf, in the diet of Segedin, were 


ſatisfied with public and private emolument; a 


truce of ten years was concluded; and- the, fol 
lowers of Jeſus and Mahomet, Who ſwore: on the 
Goſpel and the Koran, atteſted the word of God as 
the guardian of truth and the avenger of perfidy; 
In the place of the Goſpel, the Turkiſn miniſters 
had propoſed to fubſtitute the Euchariſt, the real 


preſence of the Catholic deity; but the Chriſtian 
refuſed to profane their holy myſteries; and a ſu. 
perſtitious conſcience is leſs forcibly bound by the 


ſpiritual energy, than by the e wo viſible 


Violation 
of the 


ace, 
! 


7444 · 


lgence, that Anatolia was invaded by the Catz 


Os, of, an oath =... 7 i 

During the whole ene = Des e e 
gate had obſerved a ſullen ſilence, unwilling th 
approve, and unable to oppoſe, the conſent of the 
king and people. But the diet was not diffolyel 
before Julian was fortified by the welcome. intel 


ier and Thrace dy the Greek pars thak 


C "dil 


3 Io their 4 Fay to the emperor Pant Ul. the Hungarians 
lay zo, ooo Turks in one battle; but the modeſt Julian reduces 


the laughter ta 6000, or even 2coo infidels , (pens Sylvius,in 


Europ. c. 5. and epiſt. 44. 81. apud Spondanum). 


23 See the origin of the Tarkiſh war, and che Art expedition 
of Ladiſlaus, in the vth and vita books of. the iiid Decad of Bon- 
finius, who, in his diviſion and ſtyle, copies Livy with tolerable 
ſucceſs. Callimachus "He ii. 195 e 1 1s: 89955 more e an 
won omar . | 
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F Genoa, Venice; and Burgundy, were 8 H 


maſters of the Helleſpont ; and that the allies, in: 
formed-of the victory, and ignorant of the treaty, 


al Ladilaus, impatient waited for the return f 


his victorious: army. And is it thus,” exclaim- 
edthe cardinal!“, that you will deſert their 


Ldexpectations and your own fortune. It is to 


them; to your God, and your fellow-Chriſtians, 
that you have pledged your faith; and that 


prior obligation annihilates a raſſi Hud ſacriles 


« gious oath to the enemies of Chriſt. His 
% vicar on earth is the Roman pontiff; without 
«whoſe ſanction you can neither promiſe nor 
perform. In his name I abſolve your Perjury 

te and ſunctify your arms: follow my footſteps i in 
the paths of glory and ſalvation; and if ſtill ye 
«have ſeruples, devolve on my head the puniſhs 
ment and the fin.” This miſchievous caſuiſtry 
was ſeconded by his reſpectable character, and the 
lerity of popular aſſemblies: war was reſolved, on 
the ſame ſpot where peace had ſo lately been 
ſworn; and, in the execution of the treaty, the 
Turks were aſſaulted by the Chriſtians; to whom; 
with ſome reaſon, they might apply the epithet of 
inſidels. The; falſehood. of Ladiſlaus to his word 
and oath, was palliated by the religion of the 
times : z the moſt Peril or at leaſt the moſt po- 


— 


: ou 1 as not. Hoke to warrant the literal acovraty of Julian 9 


pech; which is variouſly worded by Callimachus (I. iii. p. 505. 
30 .), Bonfinius (Dee. ii. I. vi. p. 457, 458.), and other hiſtorians; 
Who might indulge their own eloquence, while they repreſent one 
of the 6rators of the age! But they all agree in the advice and 
arguments for perj ury;which in the field of controverſy are fiercel 
attacked by the proteſtants; and feebly. defended by the Chiles 
es, The latter are diſcouraged by the misfortune of Warna. 


FI 20 f pular, 


152 
LA 
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CHA HA p. pular, excuſe would have deen the ſucceſs of his 
=_E arms and the deliverance of the Eaſtern church, 
But the ſame treaty. which ſhould have bound bi 
conſcience, had diminiſhed his ſtrength. On the 
proclamation of the peace, the French -afid Ger. 

man volunteers departed with indignant murmun; 

the Poles were: exhauſted by ins, eren and 

their palatines accepted the firſt licence, andibaſtih 

retired to their provinces and. caſtles. Even Han. 

Was divided by faction, ox re 


© 


| laudable ſcruple; ; and the relics 0 1 
that marched in the ſecond expedition, were It: 
duced to an inadequate force of twenty, thoulan 
men. A Walachian chief, who joined the royal 
ſtandard with his vaſſals, e remark that 
their numbers did not exceed the hunting retinue 
chat ſometimes attended the fultan; and the gif 
of two horſes of matchleſs ſpeed, might. ad- 

moniſh Ladiſlaus of his ſecret foreſight of the 
event. But the deſpot of Servia, after the reſtors- 
tion of his country and children, was tempted by 
the promiſe of new realms ;| and the inexperience 
of the king, the enthuſiaſm of the legate, and the 

martial preſumption of Huniades himſelf, were 
perſuaded that every obſtacle muſt yield to the 
invincible virtue of the fword and the croſs. Aft 
the paſſage of the Danube, two roads might lead 
to Conſtantinople and the Helleſpont ; the one 
direct, abrupt, and difficult, through the moun- 
tains of Hæmus; the other more tedious and 
fecure, over a level country, and along the ſhares 


of the Euxine ; in which theis EN: nee | 
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46 the Scythian: diſcipline;| might 1 55 es- r 


vered by d moveable regen de 
The latter was judiciouſly preferre 
hies marchedthrough the pins of 
ing; with anton cruelty,” the churches 1 Il. 
Auges of the Ubiriſtian” Ay and their 


| ation” was "at" Warna, - near the eee on 
which klie defeat and death of Ladiflaus have, 14 
JE 83014 T6 1.36 


ſtowed 4 meitibrable name us, 
55 "was In tub fatal ſpot, that; bnſtead of ral B 
rute feet to ſecond their. operations, 


| hoy were ala 1 8 by the approach, of pi 


ble, hs ne from bs Magn fl 

ude, and tran n{ported - the forges of Aſia to the 

'of ee Acconing 10 ome wie, 

the. Er reck emperor had been, awed, or ſeduced, 
ant the paflage of the. Boſphorus; and. ap 


7757 PARA 
nf, e corruption is fixed on the 


oeſe, or the pope's nephew, the Catholie 
admiral, whoſe, mercenary connivance betrayed 
the guard of the Helleſpont. From Adrianqple, 


the ſultan advanced by haſty. marches, at the heatl 


of ſixty: thouſand men; and when the cardinal, 
and Huniades, had taken a nearer furvey of the 


gumbers and order of the Turks, theſe ardent 


vatriors | | propoſed the e and een 


bel HATE 3 ow? duns O. Seeg 2M) 
Pi 1 vs ; Grecian name 0 Odelſub was'a cblony 
the eſiã Is which, they denomina 11 from the hero Myſſe ley 
(arte 374. d' Anville, to 10 p. 3134. ere is 
or 90 ny Perjplug af the Ne Hit 24. oY. the t _— 
65 0 ra it was 
TTY Uebe 8 dg y aut de ln 
de oftalridgt TIONS nt Het, 


yances into the ſea, 


Vol. AL M 5 meaſure 


Battle of 
Warna, 


1444, 
Nov. 10. 


is 


e 


— 


ruf DECLINE AND FALL 


meafure ct a retreat. The king alone was tefolyal 
to conquer or die; ; and his refohition had atmoſt 


been crowned with a glorious” and ſalutary Mctotj. 


The princes were oppoſite to each other in nh 
centre; and the Beglerbegs, or generals of Anz. 


tolia and Romania, commanded on the right and 


left againſt the advetfe diviſions of the deſpot atid 


Huniades. The Turkiſh wings were broken on 


the firſt onſet: but che advantage was fatal; a 


me Faſh victors, in the heat of the purſuit, were 
| carried away far from the amnoyance of the enemy 


or the ſupport of their friends. When Athutath 


| beheld'the Bight of his Tquadrons, he delpaired el 


his fortune and that of the empire: 4 veterin 
ee ſeized his horſe's bridle; and "he bad 

imity to pardon and reward the folder 
ow dared to perceive the terror, 'atid arreft' the 
Aight, of his ſovertign.. A copy of the treaty, 
the monument of Chriſtian perfidy, had been 
diſplayed in the front of battle; and it is fad 
chat the ſultan in his diſtreſs, Mang his eyes and 
His hands to heaven, implored the protection of 


the God of truth; and called on the prophet 
Jeſus himſelf to ng the impious mockery of 


His name and religion *. With inferior number 


and difordered ranks, the king of Hungary ruſh 


forwards in the confidence of victory, till bis 
career was ſtopped by the impenetrable Phalanx 


of the Janiraries. If we may credit the Ottoman 


25 Some Chriſtian writers affirm, that he e his boſum 
the hoſt or wafer on which the treaty had not been ſworn. The 
Moſlems ſuppoſe, with more ſimplicity, an appeal to God and li 
prophet Jeſus, which is likewiſe inſinuated by Callimachus (. . 

P. 526. Spondan. A. D. 1444, No * | 


annals 


GE THE REMA EMPIRE. 


_— His herſe Was pierced by the je of © 
Amurath ; "he fell among the Wenne of the in- 


fintry ;' alla 4 Toft ſoldier proclaimed with a 
wol voles; . Humgarians, behold the head of 
e your King!” The death of Lachflaus was'the 
1 5 of their defeat; On his tettith' from th 
intemperate purfuit, Huniades deplored his error 
and the public loſs : he frove to refcue the royal 
body; till He was-overwhelmet by the tumuſtuous 
pay: the victors and vanquithed 3 and the lat 
efforts of his courage and conduct were _—_ - 
Hive the remtiant of his Walachian cavalty. 
thonfand Chriſtians were flain ill the 3 — 
battle öf Wärfla: the Toſs. bf the Turks; more 


Dea 
Ladif 


cönſiderable in numbers, bore a ſmaller propor- 


tion to their total ſtrength; yet the philoſophic 
Altan Was not atiamed to va that his ruin 
muſt be the eonſequetice of a ſecond and ſimilar 
victory. At his cbimand a column was erefted 
en the fp6t where Ladiflatis had fallen; but the 
tiodeſt infeription, inſtead of actuſing the raſhnels, 
recorded theFalour, and bewailed the misfortune, 
of the e Hunſarlin Youth”. TT | 

$i Before 


on > 45 M13 N . 145 231 — 1 


25 A critic will Sar Aiſtruſt theſe ties os of a victorious 
8 general, fo difficult for valour to obtain, ſo eaſy for flattery to 
ment (Cantemir, p. 90, 91.) . Callimachus (I. iii. p. 517.) more 


finply and probably affirms, fupervenientibus Janizaris, teloruin 


multitudine; non tam confeſſus eſt, quam obrutu s. 
Beſides ſome valuable hints from ZEneas Sylvius, which are 
'Cilpently collected by Spondanus, our beſt authorities are three 
hiſtorians of the zv*Þ century, Philippus Callimachus (de Rebus a 
Madi ſlao Polonorum atque Hungarorum Rege geſtis, Hbri ili. in 
Bel. Seript. Rerum Hungaricarum, tom. i. p. 433=518.), Bon- 
finius (decad iii. I. v. p. 460=467. ), and Chalcocondyles (1. vii. 
P. x65==279. ). The two firſt were Italians, but they paſſed their 
1975 in Poland and Hungary (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin, med. et 
M 2 | inſimæ 


wi A b. 
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CH Win. p. Before I loſe ſight of the ſield of Warna, I am 


„ tempted to pauſe on the character and ſtory ef 


ipal actors, the cardinal, Julian and John 


2 Huniades. i Julian“ Cæſarini was born of a noble 
family of Rome: his ſtudies had embraced; both 


the Latin and Greek learning, both the ſciences 


of divinity and law; and his verſatile, genius wat 


,equally adapted to the ſchools, the camp, and the 
court. No ſooner had he been inyeſted with the 
Roman purple, than he was ſent. into Germany 


> to arm the empire againſt the rebels and heretics 
8 of Bohemia. The ſpirit of perſecution is un- 


worthy of a Chriſtian; the military profeſſion ill 
becomes a prieſt; but the former is excuſed by 


the times; and the latter was ennobled by the 


Courage of Julian, who ſtood dauntleſs and alone 


in the diſgraceful flight of the German hoſt. Az 


the pope's legate, he opened the council of Baſil; 


but the preſident ſoon appeared the moſt ſtrenuow 
champion of eccleſiaſtical freedom; and an op- 
poſition of ſeven years was conducted by his ability 
and zeal. After promoting the ſtrongeſt meaſures 


a againſt the authority and perſon of Eugenius 
ſome ſecret motive of intereſt or conſcience en. 
| gaged him to Waere on a a Tadden: the Popups pris 


e Etatis, — 5 i. p. ales Voſhus _ Hig. Latin. 1. iii, e. 


8. tr. Bayle, Dictionnaire, Boxriwius). A ſmall tract of Fzlix 


Petancius, chancellor of Segnia (ad calcem Cuſpinian. de Cæſur 
bus, p. n ee the ee 12 the war in the uv 


century. 


c continuator of NY 35 


29 M, Lenkant has deſcribed the origin (Big. yd Concile de 
Bale, tam, i. p. 247, &c.), and Bohemian campaign (p, 315 & 


I of cardinal Julian, His ſervices at-Bafiland; Ferrara, and his un- 


. fortunate end, are e ap ee e er e n 6 
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nr cardinal withdrew himſelf from Baſil to Fer- C. R AP.” 
; and; in the debates of the 'Greeks and La- . mu 
ct the two nations admired the dexterity of 
his „ pp and the depth of his theological 
erudition . In his Hungarian embaſſy we have 
already ſeen the miſchievous effects of his ſophiſ-· 
try and eloquence; of which Julian himſelf was 
the firſt victim. The cardinal, who performed 
the duties of a prieſt and a ſoldier, was loſt in the 


defeat of Warna. The circumſtances of his death 


are variouſly related; but it is believed, that a 
weighty incumbrance af gold impeded his — 
and tempted the eke avarice of. ne nene 
fugitives. 9-25 55813" 
From an PR OR or at wheat A doubefut ds John Cor- 
ne merit of John Huniades promoted him to the * 
command of the Hungarian armies. . His father 
was a Walachian, his mother a Greek; her un- 
known race might poſſibly aſcend to the emperors 
of Conſtantinople; and the claims of the Wala- 
chians, with the ſurname of Corvinus, from the 
place of his nativity, might ſuggeſt a thin pretence - 
for mingling his blood with the patricians of an- 
cient Rome. In his youth he ſerved in the wars 
of Italy; and was retained, with twelve horſe- 
men, 7 the iner of N the ralour of 


Wie 0 1590 item: 7 54 ; 
i pepe rd ard seren „ » 
roiav n ri bmi d Tekiaveg, vir da weH¹ç, ayay 120 eee es Nene 
iche aa drnerr%ε P1TIg NG” a 

i See Bonfinius, decad ili. I. iv. p. angie" Could 1 ſealian. 
biftorian projioiince; or tlie king of Hungary hear, without a 
Huſn, the abſurd flattery, which confounded the name of a Wa- 
HWehianvillage with the cafaal, though glorious, epithet e of a fingle 
branch of the Valerian family at Rome? 
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riage; and in che defence of the Hungarian 


borders, he won in the ſame year threr battles 
inſt the Turks. By. his inflllence, Ladift: — 


of Foland' obtained the crown of Hungary; 


the important ſervice was rewarded: by: the i 
and office of Waivod of Tranfylvania,' The firſt of 
Jullian's cruſades added two Putkifh laurels on his 


brow; and in the public diſtreſs the fatal error 
of Warna were forgotten. During the abſencs 
and minority of Eadiflaus of Auftria, che titular 


king, Huniades was elected ſupreme captain and 


governor of Hungary; and if envy -at- firſt: wag 


+ filenced by terror, areign of twelve years ſuppoſes 


the arts of policy as well as of war. Let the ide 


of a conſummate generab i is not delineated in his 


campaigns; the white knight fought wich the 
hand rather than the head, as the chief of deſultory 
Barbarians, who attack without fear and fly with- 
dut ſhame; and his military life is compoſed of a 


romantic alternative of victories and eſcapes: By 


the Turks, who employed his name to frighten 
their perverſe children, he was corruptly denomi- 


nated Fancus Lain, or the Wicked: their hatred 
is the proof of their eſteem; the kingdom which 
he guarded was inacceſſible to their arms; and 
they felt him moſt daring and tee when 
they fondly beligved the, captain, and. 8 country 


32 Philip de Comines (Memoires, l. vi. c. 9 the tra · 
dition of the times, mentions him with high; encomiums, but 


under the whimſical name of the Chevalier Rlanc de Valaigne 


(Valachia). The Greek Chalcocondyles, and the Turkiſn Annals, 
of 8 preſume to accuſe his fidelity or valeur. 


irrecoverably 


by a noble and wealthy mar, 
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ircecayerably. loſt, Inſtead of confining himſelf CHAP. 


to a defenſive war, four years after the defeat of 
Warns he again penetrated into the heart of Bul- 

; and in the, plain of Coffoya ſuſtained, till 
the third day, the ſhock of the Ottoman army, 


fqur times more numerous than his own. As he 


fed alone through the woods of Walachia, the 
hero was ſurpriſed, by. two. rabbers;. but while 
they diſputed. a gold chain that hung at his. necks 
bs recoyered. his ſword, flew, the one, terrified the 


— 


Der1ls ol captivity or death, | 
But the. laſt and- moſt . glorious- action of his. life 


was the defence of: Belgrade; againſt the. powers 


of Mahomet the ſecond: in perſon. After a ſiege 
of forty days, the Turks, who had already en- 
tered the town, were compelled to retreat; and 
the joyful nations celebrated Huniades and Bel- 
grade as the bulwarks of Chriſtendom . About 
a month aſter this great deliverance, the cham- 
pion expired; and his moſt ſplendid epitaph is 
tie regret” of the Ottoman prince, who ſighed 
that he could no longer hope for revenge againſt 
ae antagoniſt who had triumphed over his 

On the firſt vacancy of the throne, Mat- 
Fig Colvtins: a youth of eighteen years of age, 


was elected and crowned by the grateful Hun- 


oor "His reign was Proſperous and long: 
atthias aſpired to the glory of a conqueror and 


His de- 

fence of 
Belgrade 
on death, 


In See Bonfinſus- (decad if. I. viii. p. 49.) and Spondanus (A. | 


D. 1456; N* 2==3.); Huniades ſhared the glory of the defence of 

Belgrade with Capiſtran, a Franciſean friar; and in their reſpec 
tue narratives, neither the ſaint nar he hero condeſcend to take 
oe of his rival's merit. 
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c W falnt; but t his pureſt merit is the-encourage. 


Birth and 
education 
of Scan- 
derbeg » 

prince of 
Albania, 
A.D. 


1404 


1413, Kc, 


VE" ment: of learning; and tile Latin \orithrs and 
e who were invited from Italy by the 


ſon, have ſhed the 9 e eloquence on vhs 
father's character. Hilo Haun 

In the liſt of Woross, — * Huniades and Gems 
derbeg are commonly affociated: and they are 
both entitled to our notice, ſince their 0ecupas 
tion of the Ottoman arms delayed the ruin of the 
Greek empire. John Caſtriot, the father of 

Scanderbeg®*, was the hereditary prince of a ſmall 


diſtrict of Epirus or Albania, between the moun 
tains and the Adriatic ſea. Unable to contend 


with the ſultan's Power, Caſtriot ſubmitted to the 


0 hard conditions of peace and nee, +: bes dell, 


| Effa on 


: 21 See 1 decad * viii fa Sh viii. The ok. 


| Fervations of Spondanus on the life and character of Matthias 


Corvinus, are curious and critical (A. D. 1464, Ne 1. 1475, No 6, 


1476, No 14—16., 1490, No 4, F.). Italian fame was the objeck 


of his vanity. His actions are celebrated in the Epitome Rerum 


Hungaricarum (p. 3322413.) of Peter Ranzanus, à Sicilian, 


His wiſe and facetious ſayings afe regiſtered by Galeſtus Martius 
of Narni ( 528—568 J and we have a particular 1 narrative of his 
wedding and coronation. Theſe three tracts are all contained 


in the 18t vol. of Bel's Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum. 


+38: ef are ranked by Sir William Temple, in his pleaſing 

eroic Virtue (works, vol. iii. p· 385. „ among the ſeven 

chiefs who have deſerved, without \ wearing, a royalcrown ; Bel 

farius, Narſes, Gonſalvo of Cordova, William firſt Pruee of 

Orange, Alexander duke of Tarma, John Huniades, and eon 
nz or Scanderbeg. | 

36 J could wiſh for ſome finidle, authentic memoirs of a friend 


| 205 Scanderbeg, which would introduce me to the man, the time, 


and the place. In the old and national hiſtory of Marinus Bar- 


: letius, a prieſt of Scodra (de Vita, Moribus, et Rebus gelti 


Georgii Caſtrioti, &c. Hbri xii. pp. 367. Argentorat. 1537, in 
fol.), his gawdy and cumberieme robes are ſtuck with many falſe 
jewels; See like wie Chajepegrid)les, . vii. p. 185. 1. vin. p. 229, 

ES 
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vated his four ſons as the pledges of his fidelity; c Nene . 
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and the Chriſtian youths, after receiving the mark 


of circumciſion, were inſtructed in the Maho- 
metan religion, and trained in the arms and arts 


of Turkiſh policy ”, The three elder brothers 


were confounded in the crowd of ſlaves; and the 
poiſon to which their deaths are aſcribed, cannot 
be verified or diſproved by any poſitive evidence. 


Vet the ſuſpicion is in a great meaſure removed by 5 
the kind and paternal treatment of George Caſtriot, 
the fourth brother, who, from his tender youth, 4 


diplayed' the ftrength and ſpirit of a ſoldier. 'The 


ſucceſſive overthrow of a Tartar and two Per q = 
fans, who carried a proud defiance to the Turkiſh 


court,” recommended him to the favour of Amu- 
rath, and his Turkiſh appellation of Scanderbeg 
(IRender Beg, or the lord Alexander, is an in- 
delible memorial of his glory and ſervitude. His 
father's principality was reduced into a province: : 
but the loſs was compenſated by the rank and 


title of Sanjiak, a command of five thouſand 


horſe, and the proſpect of the firſt dignities of the 
empire. He ſerved with honour in the wars of 
Europe and Aſia; and we may ſmile at the art 


or credulity of the hiſtorian, who ſuppoſes, that 


in every encounter he ſpared the Chriſtians, while 
he fell with a thundering arm on his Mufulman 
foes. The glory of Huniades is. without. re- 
proach ; he fought in the defence of his religion 
and country but the enemies who applaud the 
patriot, hays branded his rival with the name of 


WET 


27 His circumciſion, education, Ke, are marked by Marinus 


with brevity and reluctance (1 i. p. 67 7. 9. 


? 


traitor 


178, 
Uh AP. traitor and apoſtate. In the eyes of the Chriſtians, 


. — 
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the rebellion of Scanderbeg is juſtified. by his fa 
© ther's, wrongs, the ambiguous death of his three 


brothers, his own degradation, and the ſlavery 
of his country; and they adore- the generous, 


: though tardy,, zeal, with which be aſſerted the 
faith and independence of his anceſtors,” But he 


had imbibed from his ninth year the doctrines of 
the Koran ; he was ignorant of tbe Geſpel; the 


religion of a ſoldier is determined by authority 


and habit; nor is it eaſy to conceive what new 


illumination at the age of forty 3* could be poured 
into his ſqul.. His motives would. be leſs. ex- 
poſed to the ſuſpicion of intereſt or revenge, had 
he broken. his chain from the moment that he 
was: ſenſible of its weight: but a long oblivion, 


5 had ſurely impaired his original right; and every 


year of obedience. and reward had: cemented 1 
mutual bond of the, ſultan and his ſubject. If 
Scanderbeg had long harboured the. belief of 
Chriſtianity and the intention of revolt, a worthy 
mind muſt condemn the baſe. diſſimulation, that 


oonld ſerve only to betray, that could promiſe only 


to be foreſworn, that could. actively join in the 
temporal and ſpiritual. perditian of fo many thou: 
ſands. of his unhappy brethren.. Shall; we praiſe 
A; ſecret Correſpondence with. Huniades, while he 


733, Since Seanderbeg died A. D. 1466, in che keilig year 4 big 


age (Marinus, I. xiii. p. 370.), he was born i in 1403 3 { fince he was 


torn from his | parents by the Turks, when be was Powvennis (Ma- 
rinus, I. i. p. r. 6.), that event muſt haye happened in 1472, 
nine years before the acceſſion of Amurath II. who muſt hare 
inherited, not acquired, the Albanian Have. Spondanus has re. 
marked this inconſiſtency, * D. 2 Ne zr. 1443, Ne 14. 
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i command vanguard. of the Furkiſh army? CHA 

3 WM fall-we wife tying da of his ſtandaxd, a: l. 
de Wecberens desen which abandoned the vic-, r revolt 

tory to the engmies- of his benefaQor-?: In the con- Turks, 
futen of 2 defeat, the eye of Scanderbeg was, ß, 
ned on the Ræie Effendi or principal ſecretary: Nov. 28. 
with a dagger at his breaſt, he extorted a firman : 
o) patent for the government of Albania; and 
the murder of the guiltleſs ſcribe and his train, 
prevented the conſequences. of an immediate dif-. 
couery. With ſome. bold companions, to whom, 
he had revealed, his deſign, he eſcaped. in the 
night, by rapid marches, from the field of battle 
to his paternal mountains. The gates of Croya, 
were opened, to the royal mandate; and no ſooner 
did he command the fortreſs, than George Caſ- 
triot dropt the maſk of diſſimulation; abjured the 
on and the ſultan, and proclaimed himſelf 
the avenger.of his family and country. The names 
of. religion and, liberty: provoked a general revolt: 
AUbanians, a martial race, were unanimous to 
live. and die with their hereditary prince; and 
the Ottoman garriſons were indulged in the choice 
of martyrdom. or baptiſm. In the afſembly of the 
| ſtates of Epirus, Scanderbeg was elected general 
of the Turkiſh, war; and each of the allies en- 
gaged to furniſh þ his reſpective proportion of men 
and money. From theſe contributions, from his 
patrimonial eſtate, and from the valuable ſalt- 
pits of Selina, he drew an annual revenue of two 


hundred thouſand ducats ” 5 and the entire fur, 


* His, rexenue and forces a are a, iy ginc.by Marinus Gi its 
P. 44. 2275 | 
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exempt from the demands of luxu , Was ſtridiy 
appropriated to the public uſfe. His / manners 


were popular; but his diſeipline was ſevere; and 


every ſuperffuous vice was baniſhed from his 
camp: his example ſtrengthened his command; 


His va- 
tour. 


and under his conduct, the Albanians were in. 
vincible in their own opinion and that of their 
enemies. The braveſt adventurers of France and 
Germany were allured by his fame and retained 
in his ſervice: his ſtanding militia conſiſted of 


eight thouſand horſe and ſeven thouſand foot; 


the horſes were ſmall, the men were active {=but 
he viewed with a diſcerning eye the difficulties 
and reſources of the mountains; and, at the blaze 
of the beacons, the whole nation was diſtributed 
in the ſtrongeſt poſts. With ſuch unequal arms, 
Scanderbeg reſiſted twenty-three years the powers 
of the Ottoman empire; and two conquerors, 
Amurath the ſecond, and his greater ſon, were 
Gl hom baffled by a rebel, whom they purſued 

th ſeeming contempt and implacable Teſent- | 
ment. At the head of ſixty thouſand horſe and 


1 forty thouſand Janizaries, Amurath entered Al 
bania; he might. ravage the open country, 0c- 


cupy the defenceleſs towns, convert the churches 


into moſchs, circumciſe the Chriſtian youths, and 
with death his adult and obſtinate cap- 


tives: 2 but the con queſts of the ſultan were con- 


fined to the petty fortreſs of Sfetigrade; and. the 
garriſon, invincible to his arms, was oppreſſed 


— Vo 5 * 


95 a 1 artifice "and a ſuperſtitious 


* 


noni 6 is d 40 oy TELLP 


, 42 There were two Dibras, the upper and lower, the Bulgarian 
and Albazian the former, 0 miles _ Croya (I. i. p. 17.), was 
contiguous 
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| Amurath retired with ſhame and loſs from the 
walls of Croya, the caſtle. and reſidence of the 


Caſtriots; the march, the ſiege, the retreat, were 
haraſſed by a vexatious, and almoſt inviſible, ad- 
verſary ** 3 and the diſappointment might tend to 
embitter, Pen to ſhorten, the laſt days of the 
ſultan, In the fulneſs of conqueſt, Mahomet- 


the enge ſtill felt at his boſom this domeſtic 


thorn: his lieutenants were permitted to nego- 
ciate a truce; and the Albanian prince may juſtly 


be praiſed. as a firm and able champion of his nas 


0. HA] Poo 


— 


tional independence. The enthuſiaſm of chivalry 


and religion has ranked him with the names of 


Alexander and Pyrrhus; nor would they bluſh to 


acknowledge their intrepid countrymen: but his 


narrow dominion, and ſlender powers, muſt leave 


kim at an 8 diſtance below! the: N of 


EEE 


illterate enemy 57 and in che dark 2 = 

nes Ai <bSTEE8 
3 of n lag inhabitants refuſed 
to drink from a well into which a dead dog had traiterouſly been 
caſt (l. v. p. 139, 140.) We want a good, map. of Epirus, , 


Compare the Turkiſh narrative of Cantemir (p. 92.), wick the a 
pompous and prolix;declamation in;the-iv*b, vth, and id books f 


the Albanian 5 ho has been copied by the tribe pr Rrangers | 


and moderns. ö 
4 In honour. of vie hero, Barletius (adi p. S rgel vun che 


fultan, by. diſeaf d indeed, under the walls of Croya. But this 
audacious, bellen is diſproved by the Greeks and Turks, who 


n * time and nude 5 Amurath's death at Adrianople. 
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0 4 . Epirus, his partial biögraplters may fafely ddl 
dle hatitude ef romate: but theft fetions at 
expoſed By the ght of Itahan kiltory; and thef 
Afford a ſtrong prefumption agalnſt their un 
truth, by 4 fabulous tale of His Explolts, when tt 

"paſſed the Adriatlie with tight uhdred helfe t. 

the ſuecour of the King of YR 8, Without & 

„ paragement to his fame, they might have owned 
that he was finally oppreſſed by the Ottoman 

powers : : in his extreme danger, Re applied to 

pe Pius the ſecond for a 1 20 in the e&ck. 

kate ſtate ; and his reſources were almoſt. Exe 


| | haulted, FIR Scanderbeg died a nr at Lifl 
P. on the Venetian de Tad His ſepulchre Was 
| — foon violated By the T ur ih conquerot but the 
To W who wore his bones enchaſed in 
bracelet, declared by ch s ſuperſtitous -amilet 

their involuntary ee for his yalour, The 

| Inftant ruin of his country may redolind to the 

| hero's glory; yet, had he balanced the eon 
quences of ſubmif ion and reſſſtanee, a pat 


u See th6-martfls of ts Calabria expeditioh th fle beth nd en 
Ab books of Marinus Barletius, which max be rectified by the 35 
teſtimony or filence of Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom, xiii. p. 
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2970, and his original authors (Job; Simonetta de Rebus Fran- I 
eiſei Sfortie; in Muratori, Seript. Rerum Ital. tom. Ku. p. 14. Ine 
et alios) The Albanian cavalry, under the name of Stradjo, vt 
ſoon became famous in the wars of Italy (Metnoires de Cotnihes, = 
1. viii. c. 5.). tica 
_ 44 Spondanus, from the beſt evidence and the moſt Tatbei ef. 4 
ticiſm, has reduced the giant Scanderbeg to the human fte (Tr 
(A. D. 1467, Ne a0. 1463, No 9. 2465; No 12, 13. 1467; Ne 1.) 4 
His own letter to the pope, and the teſtimony of Phrauza (l. if. Kea 
c. 28.), a refugee in the neighbouring ifle of Corfu, demonſtrate Ne 
bis laſt diſtreſs, which nee, convealed Vy $firinde 1 Bar- ſtar 
letius N. _ | : tot 
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perhaps would have decline 
teſt which muſt depend on the life and genius of 
one man. Scanderbeg might indeed be ſupported 


the wnequal eon - 68 
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LAVA. 
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by thera onal; though fallatious, hope, that the DT 


pope; the rig of Naples, and the Venetian re- 
public, would join in the defence of a free ant 
Chriſtian people, who guarded the ſea-coalt of the 
Adriatic, and the fiarrow paſlage from Greece tb 


His infant fon was ſaved from the na- | 


Bone mhipwreck; the Caſtriots ere inveſted 


with -a Neapolitan dukedom, and their blood 


continues to flow in che nobleſt families of the 


realm. . colony of Albanian fugitives obtained 


à ſettlement in Calabria, and they preſerve at 


this day the language and manners of their 24 


reſtors . 
In the long eebr & the Ae and fall of 


the Roman empire, I have reached at length the 
laſt re of the princes of Conftantinople, who 
10 feebly ſuſtained the name and majeſty of the 
Celars. Oß the deteaſe of john Palizologus, 

who ſurvived about four years the Hungarian 
cruſade v, che royal fintily, by the death' of An- 


dronicus and the monaſtic profeſſion of Iſidore, | 


was feduced to three princes, Conſtantine, De- 
naaa, and Thomas, eee ſons of the 


| 4 ee che family of the Caftriots, in 8 (Fam, Dans 
tice, &c. xviii. p. 348—350.). 

4 This colony of Albaneſe is mentioned by Mr. Swinburne 
(Travels into the Two Sicilies, vol. i. p. 350-334. 1 

47 The:chronology of Phranza is clear and authentic; but i in- 
ſtead of four years and ſeven months, Spondanus (A. D. 1445. 


Ne 7.) affigns ſeven or eight years to the reign of the laſt Con- 


ſtantine, which he deduces from a ſpuriaus epiſtle of Bugenius IN . 
to the king of Ethiopia. 
CE | emperor 


Conſtan- 
tine, the 
laſt of the 
Roman or 
Greek 
emperors, 
A. D. 
1448, 


Nov. 2 

A. D. 
1453, 

May 29. 
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HAP. emperor Manuel. Of theſe the firſt and the lat I iti 
2 —— „ were far diſtant in the Morea; but Demetrius, wo pri 
recs poſſeſſed the domain of Selybria, was in the ſub. in 
| urbs, at the head of a party: his ambition was not il :of 
chilled with the public diſtreſs; and his conſpiracy MW de 

-with the Turks and the ſchiſmatics had already 65 

diſturbed the peace of his country. The funeral IM 8 

of the late emperor was accelerated with fin hls 

: and even · ſuſpicious haſtez the claim of Deme iſ *i 
trius to the vacant throne was juſtified by a trite Wl 4651 

and flimſy ſophiſm, that he was born in the Ml 00 

purple, the eldeſt ſon of his father's | reign, But 185 

the empreſs-mother, the ſenate and ſoldiers, the he 

| clergy and people, were unanimous in the cauſe Wl 44; 


of the lawful ſucceſſor; and the deſpot Thomaz 

| 5 who, ignorant of the change, accidentally re. Wl -: 
* - turned to the capital, afferted with becoming zeal "or 
| the intereſt of his abſent brother. An ambaſ. toc 
250 ſador, the hiſtorian Phranza, was immediately 850 
diſpatched to the court of Adrianople. Amurath PL 

received him with honour and diſmiſſed him ina 


* . 


4 


© with gifts; but the gracious approbation of the Ml 95 
: Turkiſh ſultan announced his ſupremacy, and tf 
the approaching downfal of the Eaſtern empire. ©: 

By the hands of two illuſtrious deputies, the Im- vi 
perial crown was placed at Sparta on the head of oy 
Conſtantine. In the ſpring he failed from the by 
| Morea, eſcaped the encounter of a Turkiſh ſqua- 15 


dron, enjoyed the acclamations of his ſubjectz, Ml | 
celebrated the feſtival of a new reign, and ex- At 
74 hauſted by his donatives the treaſure, or rather Wh 
ly | the indigence, of the ſtate. The emperor imme. 
=: -- | diately 3 to bis brothers the poſſeſſion af 
22 we 

\ 


he 
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the-Motez /and the Brittle friendſhip of'theitwo 

Denſdtrius and Thomas, was confirmed 
2 their mother's preſence by che frail ſecurity 
'of oachs tand embraces. His next occupation was 
che choice of a hõοfοft. A daughter of the doge 


* 
= H 5 P. 


6EVenic@ha@ Been propoſed; but the Byzantine 


Abbles objected *the"diſtance between an heredi- 


ty monärcht and: un elective magiſtrate; and in 


fal; republic Was not urmfindful 'of the affront. 
Conſtantitie? Hferwards heſitated" between the 
55 familie 810 rebizond and” Georgia; and 


| Meir ſubſeqitent Wftreſs, the chief of that Power- 


of-Phtanza © "rep reſents” in His public | 


e life the eKfF'days 'of the Byzantine er em- 


3. Joqtab 287 bs GP ech 


4 > 357 
"The protovs mY dare, or great chamberlain, Phranza * 
nes o 
filled from « Conitantinople as miniſter of a bri le- Phranza, 


groom 3 and the relies of wealth and luxury were 
applied , to his pompous appearance. His. nu- 
merous retinue conſiſted of nobles and guards, 
of fphylic Clans , and monks 5 he Was attended by A 
band of muſic ; ; and the term of his coſtly; em- 
bay Was 1 above two Jears. On his 
arrjval 3 in eorgia or Iberia, the natives from the 
towns and. villages flocked. around the ſtrangers; 
and Tuch Wag f Fer: ſimplicity, that they, were de- 
1920 with, the effects, without underſtanding 


the cauſe, of muſical harmony. Among the crowd 


Was an old man, above an hundred years of age, 


who, had tormerly been carried away a bine 
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CHAP, by this? Barbarians , and who amuſed his besen 
8 eder , with a tale of the 3 of India **, from whence 


his father. 


| he had returned to Portugal by an unknown 
ſea . From this hoſpitable land, Phranza pro- 
ceeded to the court of Trebizond, where he was 


informed by the Greek prince of the recent de. 
cCoeaſe of Amurath. Inſtead of rejoicing: in the 
deliverance, the experienced ſtateſman expreſſed 


bis apprehenſion, that an ambitious youth would 
not long adhere to the ſage and pacific ſyſtem of 
After the fultan's deceaſe, his Chriſ. 
tian wife Maria 52 the daughter of the Servian 
deſpot, had been honourably reſtored to her pa- 
rents: on the fame of her beauty and merit, ſhe 
was recommended by the ambaſſador as the moſt 


49 Suppoſe him to have been captured i in 1 394, in Timour's firſt 


+ war in Georgia (Sherefeddin, I. iii. c. 50.); he might follow his 
_ Tartar maſter into F in 1398, and from thence Wy to the 


fpice iſlands. 
50 The happy and pious Indians lived an hundred and fifty 
ears, and enjoyed the moſt perfect productions of the vegetable 


and mineral kingdoms. Fhe animals were on a large ſcale; dra- | 
gons ſeventy cubits, ants (the formica Indica ) nine ener long, 


ſheep like elephants, elephants like ſheep. - Quidlibet audendi, 


4 Ke. 


51 He ſailed in a country veſſel front the Toe inland to one of 


the ports of the exterior India; invenitque navem grandem: Beri- 


cam, qua in Portugalliam eſt delatus. This paſſage, compoſed in 
1477 (Phranza, I. iii. c. 30.), twenty years before the diſcovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope, is ſpurious or wonderful. But this 


new geography is ſullied by the old and incompatible error which 


laces the ſource of the Nile in India. 1 
52 Cantemir (p. 83.), who ſtyles her the daughter of Lazarus 
Ogli, and the Helen of the Servians, places her marriage with Amu- 
rath in the year 1424. It will not eaſily be believed, that in fix- 
and-twenty years cohabitation, the ſultan corpus ejus non teti- 
git. After the taking of Conſtantinople, ſhe fled to Mahomet IL 
CPhranza, Lili, c. 22. ws Fa 


worthy 


Dr 
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worthy obje& of the royal choice ; and Phranza 
recapitulates and refutes the pes objections 
that might be raiſed againſt the propoſal. The 
majeſty of the purple would ennoble an unequal 
alliance; the bar of affinity might be removed by 
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liberal alms and the diſpenſation of the church; 


the diſgrace of Turkiſh 'nuptials had been re- 


peatedly overlooked ; and, though the fair Maria 
was near fifty years of age, ſhe might yet hope to 


give an heir to the empire. Conſtantine liſtened 


| to the advice, which was tranſmitted in the firſt 


ſhip that failed from Trebizond; but the factions 
of the court oppoſed his marriage; and it was 
finally .prevented by the pious vow of the ſultana, 
who ended her days in the monaſtic profeſſion. 


Reduced to the firſt alternative, the choice of 


Phranza was decided in favour of a Georgian 
princeſs 3 and the vanity of her father was dazzled 
by the glorious alliance. Inſtead of demanding, 
according to the primitive and national cuſtom, a 


price for his daughter“, he offered a portion of 


fiſty-ſix thouſand, with an annual penſion of five 


thouſand ducats ; and the ſervices of the ambaſ- 
lador were mr by an aſſurance, that, as his ſon 


had been adopted in baptiſm by the emperor, the 
eſtabliſhment of his daughter ſhould be the pe- 
culiar care of the empreſs of Conſtantinople. On 
the return of Phranza, the treaty was ratified by 
the Greek monarch, who with his own hand im- 
preſſed three vermillion croſſes on the golden bull, 


and aſſured the nbi ae chat in the 


53 The claſſical reader ui recollect the oller of Agamemnon 


(ia 1, v. 144), and the general practice of antiquity. 


N 2 1 ſpring 
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ſpring his gallies ſhould condu the bride to her 
Imperial palace. But Conſtantine embraced. his 
faithful ſervant, not with the cold approbation of 
a ſovereign, but with the warm confidence of 


a friend, who, after a long abſence, is impatient 


to pour his ſecrets into the, boſom of his: friend. 


State of 
the Byzan- 
tine N 


« Since the death of my mother and of Canta. 


= 


c cuzene, who alone advifed me without intereſt 
6e or paſſion**, I am ſurrounded,” ſaid the emperor, 


ee by men whom I can neither love, nor truſt, nor 


ec eſteem. You are not a ſtranger to Lucas No- 
« taras, the great admiral ; obſtinately attached 
% to his own ſentiments, he declares, both in 
<« private and public, that his ſentiments are the 
“ abſolute meaſure of my thoughts and actions. 


The reſt of the courtiers are ſwayed by their 


<« perſonal or factious views; and how can! 


„ conſult the monks on queſtions of policy and 


e marriage? I have yet much employment for 


your diligence and fidelity. In the ſpring you 


<« ſhall engage one of my brothers to -ſolicit the 
& ſuccour of the Weſtern powers; from the 


'« Moreayou ſhall fail to Cyprus on a particular 


e commiſſion; and from thence proceed to Geor— 


« op1a to receive and conduct the future empreſs.” 


« Your commands,” replied Phranza, “ are ir. 
«© reſiſtible; but deign, great ſir, he added, 
with a ſerious ſmile, to conſider that if I am 
« thus perpetually abſent from my family, my 


54 Cantacuzene (I am ignorant of his relation to the emperor of 
that name) was great domeſtic, a firm aſſerter of the Greek creed, 
and a brother of the queen of Servia, whom he viſited with the 
character of ambaſſador (Syropulus, p. 37, 38. 45+). 
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« wife may be tempted either to ſeek another C H AP. 


« huſband, or to throw herſelf into a monaſtery.” 
After laughing at his apprehenſions, the emperor 


more gravely conſoled him by the pleaſing aſ- 


ſurance that this ſhould be his laſt ſervice abroad, 


and that he deſtined for his ſon a wealthy and 


noble heireſs ; for himſelf,. the important office 
of great logothete, or principal miniſter of ſtate. 
The marriage was immediately ſtipulated; but 
the office, however incompatible with his own, 
had been uſurped by the ambition of the admiral. 
Some delay was requiſite to negociate a con- 
ſent and an equivalent; and the nomination of 
Phranza was half declared, and half ſuppreſſed, 

[eſt it might be diſpleaſing to an inſolent and 
powerful favourite. The winter was ſpent in the 
preparations of his embaſſy; and Phranza had 
reſolved, that the youth his ſon ſhould embrace 
this opportunity of foreign travel, and be leſt, 

on the appearance of danger, with his maternal 
kindred of the Morea. Such were the private 
and public deſigns, which were interrupted. by a 
Turkiſh war, and finally buried in HE: ruins of 
the Epire. 
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CHAP. LVL | pal 


Reign and Chorather: 7 M abomet the 1 


Siege, Aſſault, and Anal Conqueſt, of Con/tanti. 
nople by the Turks.—Death , of Conſtantine Pa. 


læologus. Ser vitude of the Greeks. —E xtinction 


of the Roman Empire in the Egft.—Confternatio 


of Europe. ene, and "Teach, 1 Nahen 
the Second. K f 3 þ 


HE ſiege of Conſtantinople by 8 dug 


attracts our firſt attention to the perſon and 
character of the great deſtroyer. Mahomet the 
ſecond was the ſon of the ſecond Amurath; and 
though his mother has been decorated ah the 
titles of Chriſtian and princeſs, ſhe is more pro- 
bably confounded with the numerous concubines 
who peopled from every climate the haram of the 


ſultan. His firſt education and ſentiments were 


thoſe of a devout Muſulman ; and as often as he 


converſed with an infidel, he purified his hands 
and face by the legal rites of ablution. Age and 


empire appear to have relaxed this narrow bigotry; 
his aſpiring genius diſdained to acknowledge a 


power above his own; and in his looſer hours he 


For the e e of Mahomet II. it is dangerous to truſt 
either the Turks or the Chriſtians. The moſt moderate picture 
appears to be drawn by Phranza (1. i. c. 33), whoſe reſentment 
had cooled in age and ſolitude; ſee likewiſe Spondanus (A. P. 
1451, No r.), and the continuator of Fleury (tom. xxii. p. 55%), 
the Elegia of Paulus Jovius (1. iii. p. 164—166.), and the Dic- 
tionaire de Boſs e iii. p. 8 ted 


od 
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preſumed (it is faid) to brand the prophet of 
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Mecca as a robber and impoſtor. Vet the ſultan — 


perſevered in a decent reverence for the doctrine 


and diſcipline of the Koran *: his private indiſ- 


cretion muſt have been ſacred from the vulgar 


ear; and we ſhould ſuſpe& the credulity of 


ſtrangers and ſectaries, ſo prone to believe that 


a mind which is hardened againſt truth, muſt be 


armed with ſuperior contempt for abſurdity and 
error. Under the tuition of the moſt ſkilful 


maſters, Mahomet advanced with an early and | 


rapid progreſs in the paths of knowledge; and 
beſides his native tongue, it is affirmed that he 


ſpoke or underſtood five languages, the Arabic, 
the Perſian, the Chaldæan or Hebrew, the Latin, 


and 'the Greek. The Perſian might indeed con- 
tribute to-his amuſement, and the Arabic to his 
edification; and ſuch ſtudies are familiar to the 
Oriental youth. In the intercourſe of the Greeks 
and Turks, a conqueror might wiſh to converſe 


with the people over whom he was ambitious 


to reign: his own praiſes in Latin poetry* or 


2 Cantemir (p. 115. ), and the moſchs which he founded, atteſt 
his public regard for religion. Mahomet freely diſputed with the 
patriarch Gennadius on the two religions (Spond. A. D. 1453, 


No 22.). 
1 Quinque linguas præter ſuam noverat ; Græcam, Latinam, 


Chaldaicam, Perficam. The Latin tranſlator of Phranza has 
dropt the Arabic, which the Koran muſt recommend to every 
Muſulman. 

4 Philelphus, by a Latin ode, requeſted and obtained the li- 
berty of his wife's mother and ſiſters from the conqueror of Con- 
ſtantinople. It was delivered into the ſultan's hands by the envoys 
of the duke of Milan. Philelphus himſelf was ſuſpected of a de- 
ſign of retiring to Conſtantinople yet the orator often ſounded the 
trumpet of holy war (ſee his Life by M. Launcelot, in the Me- 
moires de I Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. x. P. 718. 724, KC). 
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CHAP. profe* might find a paſſage to the royal ear; but 


LXVIII. 


WIE what uſe ormerit could recommend to the PENS, 


or the ſcholar the uncouth dialect of his Hebrew 
ſlaves? The hiſtory and geography of the world 
were familiar to his memory: the lives of the 


heroes of the Eaſt, perhaps of the Weſt * excited 


his emulation: his {kill in aſtrology i is excuſed by 
the folly of the times, and ſuppoſes ſome rudi. 


ments of mathematical ſcience; and a profane 
taſte for the arts is betrayed in his liberal invita- 


tion and reward of the painters of Italy 7. But 


the influence of religion and learning were em- 


ployed without effect on his ſavage and licentious 
nature. I will not tranſcribe, nor do I firmly be- 
lieve, the ſtories of his fourteen pages, whole 
bellies were ripped open in ſearch of a ſtolen 
melon ; or of the beauteous ſlave, whoſe head he 
ſevered from her body, to convince the Janizaries 


that their maſter was not the votary of love. His 
ſobriety is atteſted by the ſilence of the Turkiſh 
annals, as: accuſe three, and three only, of the 


* 


5 Robert Valturio publiſhed at "OY in 1483, his xii books 


de Re Militari, in which he firſt mentions the uſe of bombs. By 


his patron Sigiſmond Malateſta, prince of Rimini, it had been 
addreſſed with a Latin epiſtle to Mahomet II. 


5 According to Phranza, he aſſiduouſly ſtudied the lives and 
actions of Alexander, Auguſtus, Conſtantine, and Theodofius. I 
bave read ſomewhere, that Plutarch's Lives were tranſlated by 


his orders into the Turkiſh language. If the ſultan himſelf nnder- 
ſtood Greek, it muſt have been for the benefit of his ſubjects. 
Yet theſe lives are a ſchool of freedom as well as of valour. 
7 The famous Gentile Bellino, whom he had invited from 
Venice, was diſmiſſed with a chain and collar of gold, and a purſe 
of 3000 ducats. With Voltaire I laugh at the foolfſh ſtory of a 
flave purpoſely beheaded, to inſtruct the painter in the action of 
the e 5 
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Ottoman line of the vice of drunkenneſs *. But 
it cannot be denied that his paſſions were at once 
furious and inexorable ; that in the palace, as in 
the field, a torrent of blood was ſpilt on the 
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lighteſt provocation ; and that the nobleſt of the : 


captive youth were often diſhonoured by his un- 
natural luſt. In the Albanian war, he ſtudied 
the lefſons, and ſoon ſurpaſſed the example, of his 
father; and the conqueſt of two empires, twelve 
kingdoms, and two hundred cities, a vain and 
flattering account, is aſcribed to his invincible 
ſword. He was doubtleſs a ſoldier, and poſſibly 
a general; Conſtantinople has ſealed his glory; 
but if we compare the means, the obſtacles, and 
the atchievements, Mahomet the ſecond muſt bluſh 
to ſuſtain a parallel with Alexander or Timour. 
Under his command, the Ottoman forces were 
always more numerous than their enemies; yet 
their progreſs was bounded by the Euphrates 


and the Adriatic ; and his arms were checked by 


Huniades and Scanderbeg, by kev: Renn * 
and by the Perſian king. 


In the reign of Amurath, he twice taſted of 


ropaley; and twice deſcended from the throne: 
his tender age was incapable of oppoſing his fa- 


ther's reſtoration, but never could he forgive the 


vizirs who had recommended that ſalutary mea- 
ſure. His nuptials were celebrated with the 
daughter of a Turkman emir: and after a feſtival 


8 Theſe. per drunkards were Soliman 1. Selim II. and 


Amurath IV. (Cantemir, p. 61.). The ſophis of Perſia can pro- 
duce a more regular ſucceſſion; and in the laſt age, our European 


travellers * re the witneſſes and companions of their revels. 


of 
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they affected to rejoice; he aſcended the throne 


THE DECLINE AND FALL © 
of two. months, he departed from Adrianople with 
his bride to reſide in the government of Magneſia. 
Before the end of fix weeks, he was recalled by a 
ſadden meſſage from the divan, which announced 
the deceaſe of Amurath, and the mutinous ſpirit of 


the Janizaries. His ſpeed and vigour commanded 
their obedience: he paſſed the Hellefpont with a 
_ choſen guard; and at the diſtance of a mile from 


Adrianople, the vizirs and emirs, the imams and 
cadhis, the ſoldiers and the people, fell proſtrate 
before the new ſultan. They affected to weep, 


at the age of twenty. one years, and removed the 
cauſe of ſedition by the death, the inevitable death, 
of his infant brothers. The ambaſſadors of Eu- 


rope and Aſia ſoon appeared to congratulate his 


acceſſion and ſolicit his friendſhip ; and to all he 


ſpoke the language of moderation and peace. 


The confidence of the Greek emperor was revived 
by the ſolemn oaths and fair aſſurances, with 
which he ſealed the ratification of the treaty: and 
a rich domain on the banks of the Strymon was 


aſſigned for the annual payment of three hundred 


thouſand aſpers, the penſion of an Ottoman prince, 


who was detained at his requeſt in the Byzantine 
court. Yet the neighbours of Mahomet might 
tremble. at the ſeverity with which a youthful 
- monarch. reformed the pomp of his father's houſe- 


9 Calapin, one of theſe royal infants, was ſaved from his cruel 
brother, and baptiſed at Rome under the name of Calliſtus Otho- 
ryannus. The emperor Frederic III. preſented him with an eſtate 
in Auftria, where he ended his life; and Cuſpinian, who in his 
youth. converſed with the aged prince at RE applauds his 


hold: 


p "Y and wiſdom (de Cæſaribus, p. 672, 673.) 
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bold: the expences of luxury were applied to 


thoſe of ambition, and an uſeleſs. train of ſeven & 
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thouſand falconers was either diſmiſſed from his Tm 


provinces; but after humbling the pride, Maho. 


_ accepted the ſubmiſſion, of the Caramanian, . 


ſervice or enliſted in his troops. In the firſt ſum- 
mer of his reign, he viſited with an army the Aſiatic 


he might not be diverted by the ſmalleſt 


vs from the execution of his great deſign '*.. 
The Mahometan, and more eſpecially the 


Turkiſh caſuiſts, have pronounced that no pro- 
miſe. can bind the faithful againſt the intereſt 
and duty of their religion; and that the ſultan 


Hoſtile in- 
tentions of 


: Mahomet, 


1451. 


may abregate his own treaties and thoſe of his 


predeceſſors. The juſtice and magnanimity of 


Amurath had ſcorned this immoral privilege; but 
his ſon, though the proudeſt of men, could ſtoop 


from ambition to the baſeſt arts of diſſimulation 


and deceit. Peace was on his lips, while war was 
in his heart: he inceſſantly ſighed for the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Conſtantinople; and the Greeks, by their 


own indiſcretion, afforded the firſt pretence of the 


fatal rupture. Inſtead of bowing to be for- 


gotten, 

10 See the acceſſion of Mahomet II. in Ducas (c. 33.), Phranza 
(l. i. c. 33. 1 iii. c. 2.), Chalcocondyles (I. vii. p. 199. 2, and Can- 
temir (p. 96.). i 
11 Before I enter on the ſiege of Conſtantinople I hall obſerve, 
that except the ſhort hints of Cantemir and Leunclavius, I have 
not been able to obtain any Turkiſh account of this conqueſt: 


ſuch an account as we poſſeſs of the fiege of Rhodes by Soliman II. 
(Memoires de I Academie des Inſcriptions, tom, xxvi. p. 723— 


769. ). I muſt therefore depend on the Greeks, whoſe prejudices, 
in ſome degree, are ſubdued by their diſtreſs, ; Our ſtandard texts 


are thoſe of Ducas (c. $443) Phranza (I. ili. c. 7—20.), Chal» 
cocondyles 


© 
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1 BEE P. gotten, tlieir ambaſſadors purſued his camp,.to de- 
25 mand the payment, and even the encreaſe, of their 
annual ſtipend: the divan was importuned by their 
complaints, and the vizir, a ſecret friend of the 


Chriſtians, was conſtrained to deliver the ſenſe of 


his brethren. Ve fooliſh" and miſerable Ro- 
«© mans,” 2” ſaid Calil, we know your devices, 
« and ye are ignorant of your own danger the 

- + ſcrupulous Amurath is no more; his throne 
4 js occupied by a young conqueror, whom no 
« laws can bind and no obſtacles can reſiſt: and 
E if you eſcape from his hands give praiſe to the 
« divine clemency, which yet delays the chaſtiſe- 
ment of your ſins. Why do ye ſeek to affright 
dc us by vain and indirect menaces? Releaſe the 
8 fugitive Orchan, crown him ſultan of Ro- 
E mania; call the Hungarians from beyond the 
% Danube; arm againſt us the nations of the 

© Weſt; and be aſſured, that you will only pro- 

| : voke and' precipitate your ruin.“ But, if the 
fears of the ambaſſadors were alarmed by the: 


2 50 ee of the n ln. were ſoothed bby 


* 


a (I. viii. p. 201—214. ), and "PANE PNG Chen 0 Hiſ. 


toria C. P. a Turco expugnatæ. Norimberghæ, 1544, in 4˙0, 
20 leaves). The laſt of theſe narratives is the earlieft in date, 
ſince ĩt was compoſed in the iſle of Chios, the 16th of Auguſt 1453, 
only ſeventy nine days after the loſs of the city, and in the firſt 
confuſion of ideas and paſſions. Some hints may be added from 
an epiſtle of cardinal Iſidore (in Farragine Rerum Turcicarum, 
ad calcem Chalcocondyl. Clauſeri, Baſil, 1556) to pope Nicholas V. 
and a tract of Theodoſius Zygomala, which he addreſſed in the 
year 1 58x to Martin Crufius (Turco-Grecia, I. i. p. 74—98. Baſil, 

1584). Tue various facts and materials are briefly, though cri- 
tically, reviewed by Spondanus (A. D. 1453, No 125. ). The 
hearſay relations of Monſtrelet and the e Latins, I fhall take 
leave to ON CR: | 


the 
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the. courteous audience and friendly: ſpeeches of 
the Ottoman prince; and Mahomet aſſured them 


that on his return to Adrianople he would redreſs 


the grievances, and conſult the true intereſt, of 
the Greeks. No ſooner had he repaſſed the Hel - 
leſpont than he iſſued a mandate to ſuppreſs their 

penſion, and to expel. their officers from. the banks 
of the Strymon: in this meaſure he betrayed. an 


hoſtile mind; and the fecond order announced, 
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and 1n ſome degree commenced, the ſiege of Con- 


ſtantinople. In the narrow paſs of the Boſphorus, 
an Aſiatic fortreſs had formerly been raiſed by his 
grandfather : : in the oppoſite ſituation, on the Eu- 
ropean ſide; he reſolved to erect a more formidable 
caſtle; and a, thouſand maſons were commanded - 
to aſſemble in the ſpring on a ſpot named Aſoma- 
ton, about five miles from the Greek metropolis **. 
Perſuaſion is the reſource of the feeble ; and the 
feeble can ſeldom, perſuade: the ambaſſadors. of 
the emperor attempted, without ſucceſs, to divert 
Mahomet from the execution of his deſign. They 


repreſented that his grandfather had ſolicited the 


permiſſion of Manuel to build a caſtle on his own 


territories; but that this double fortification, | 


which would command the ſtreight, could only 
tend to violate the alliance of the nations; to in- 
tercept the Latins who traded in the Black Sea, 


and perhaps to annihilate the ſubſiſtence of the 


12 The ſituation of the Watt and the topography of the : 


Poſphorue, are beſt learned from Peter Gyllius (de Bofphoro 
Thracio, I. ii. c. 13.), Leunclavius ( Pandeck. p. 445. ), and Tourne- 
fort (Voyage dans le Levant, tom. ii. lettre xv. p. 443, 444. ); but 
I muſt regret the map or plan which Tournefort ſent to the 
French miniſter of the marine. The reader may turn back to 
vol. iii. ch. 27. of this Hiſtory. 


City. 
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'THE'DECLINE AND FALL 
Hey! e form no enterpriſe,” replied' the per- 


fidious ſultan, againſt-the city; but the empire 


* of Conſtantinople is meaſtred by her walls. 
4 Have you forgot the diſtreſs to which my fa- 
< ther was reduced, when you formed a league 
« with the Hungarians ; when they invaded our 


£ country by land, and the Helleſpont was oc- 
* cupied by the French gallies? Amurath was 
* compelled” to force the ' paſſage: of the Boſ. 


<. phorus; and your ſtrength was not equal to 


“ your malevolence. I was then a child at Adri- 


e anople; the Moſlems trembled ; and for a while 


< the Gabours * inſulted our Arad. But when 
b my father had triumphed in the field of Warna, 


* he vowed to erect a fort on the weſtern ſhore; 


“ and that vow it is my duty to accompliſh. 


Have ye the right, have ye the power, to con- 


trol my actions on my own ground? For that 
ground ig my own: as far as the ſhores of the 


* Boſphorus, Afia is inhabited by the Turks, and 


© 3 The 5 name which the T * beſtow on the In- 


„ Europe is deſerted by the Romans. Return, and 
4 inform your king that the preſent Ottoman is far 
« different from his predeceſſors ; ; that Bis reſolu- 
« tions ſurpaſs their wiſhes ; and that he performs 
„ more than they could reſolve. ' Return in ſafety 
„% but the next who delivers a ſimilar meffage 
« may expect to BE flayed alive.” After this de- 


fidels, is expreſſed Kafovg by Ducas, and Giaour by Leunclavius and 
the moderns. The former term is derived by Ducange (Gloſſ. 
Græc. tom. i. p. 530.) from kagenęor in vulgar Greek, a tortoiſe, as 


denoting a retrograde motion from the faith. But, alas! Gabour is 
no more than Gheber, which was transferred from the Perſian to 


the Turkiſh language, from the worſhippers of fire to thoſe of 


the crucifix (d Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient. 5p. 378.) 


4 cCliaration, 
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claration, Conſtantine, the firſt of the Greeks in 2 
ſpirit as in rank “, had determined to unſheäthbe 
the ſword, and to reſiſt the approach and eftablith- 
ment of the Turks on the Boſphorus. He was 
diſarmed by the advice of his civil and ecclefiaſticat 
miniſters, who recommended a fyſtem leſs generous, 
and even leſs prudent, than his own, to approve 
their patience and long ſuffering, to brand the Otto- 
man with the name and guilt of an aggreſſor, and to 
depend on chance and time for their own ſafety 
and the deſtruction of a fort which could not long 
be maintained in the neighbourhood of a great 
and populous city. Amidſt hope and fear, the 
tears of the wiſe and the hopes of the credulous, 
the winter rolled away; the proper buſineſs of 
each man, and each hour, was poſtponed; and 
the Greeks ſhut their eyes againſt the impending 
danger, till the arrival of the ſpring and the u | 


d Wade the aſſurance of their ruin. 


Of a maſter who never forgives, the ovlegivy are He builds 
ſeldom difobeyed. On the twenty-ſixth of March, * fortreſs 


on the 


the appointed ſpot” of Aſomaton was covered with mo! ppg 
s, 
an active ſwarm of Turkiſh artificers; and the A. D. 


materials by ſea and land, were diligently tran- Mk. 
ſported from Europe and Afia **. The lime had 


ou burnt. in Cataphrygiz'; - the timber was cut 
down 


14 Phranza does juſtice to his maſter's ſenſe and courage. 
Calliditatem hominis non ignorans Imperator prior arma movere 
eonſtituit, and ſtigmatiſes the folly of the cum ſacri tum profani 
proceres, which he had heard, amentes ſpe vana paſei. Dycas 
was not a privy-counſellor. 
1s Inftead of this clear and confiftent account; the Turkiſh 
Annals (Cantemir, p. 97.) revived the fooliſh tale of the ox's 

: hide, | 
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Aid che ſtonen ere dug from ech HMat öhm 


Hed by two Wöirkmen; ark AffteAſür᷑ oft 
"cabits was marked fdr ther (dily* eds" The för. 
treſs “ was built in l HMiangilar Toth ech knigle 


us flanked' by 4 a r wel; one on 
he declivity . — 


two Als ng che Lex 5e: 
X fo ö tüanep ee was — 5 gor the 
walls, thirty fer che tdwers; dd ue Whole Bild. 


ing was covered Wirk alifolid Plat f ern i&f Tedd. 
Mahomet himfelf pteſſed andodivetted>ithework 


weith indefatigable ardeuf : his: th EIS clainbed 
the-chonour .of finiſhing their uteſpeftiveistbwers;, 


the zeabof the eadtipiemulated? that ofthe Juni 
_ *Zatics ; the meaneſt labour>wazs:enteobledsby:the 


ſervioe ef God and the fultad Wand tHe dikgeflee 
vf the multitude was quiekened by thieye ofa 


- Yeſpot;\whoſe ſmile! was the hop of fortune; and 


 * whoſe*frowniwas the meſſenger of death The 
Bereek emperor beheld with terror eth ir reſiſtible 
progteſs of the work; and vainly4'{trove, *by 
flattery and gifts, tom aſſuage an implacable fos 
lis ſought, and Secretly: fomented, the ſlighteſt 
autaſion of a quarrel. Such occaſiorid/immiaft foon 
And-anevuitably ben found. The fuins of ſtatel) 


churches, and wen the marble.2e6luthns which 
OD St. Michael the — 2 


tac uc — 105 — j 8 Dito) 27 11 
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or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. =» 
were. employed without fcruple by the profane CHAP. | 


and rapacious Moſlems; and fome Chriſtians, * 


* who preſumed to oppoſe the removal, received 


from their hands the crown of martyrdom. Con- 
ſtantine had ſolicited a Turkiſh guard to protect 
the fields and harveſts of his ſubjects: the guard 
was fixed; but their firſt order was to allow free 
paſture to the mules and horſes of the camp, 
and to defend their brethren if they ſhould be 
moleſted by the natives. The retinue of an Otto- 
man chief had left their horſes to paſs the night 
among the ripe corn: the damage was felt; the 
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inſult Was reſented; and ſeveral of both nations 


were ſlain in a tumultuous conflict. Mahomet 
liſtened with joy to the complaint; and a detach- 

ment was commanded to exterminate the guilty 
village: the guilty had fled; but forty innocent 


and unſuſpecting reapers were maſſacred by the 


ſoldiers. Till this provocation, Conſtantinople 
had been open to the viſits of commerce and cu- 
riofity ; on the firſt alarm, the gates were ſhut; 
but the emperor, ſtill anxious for peace, releaſed 
on the third day his Turkiſh captives '*; and ex- 
preſſed, in a laſt meſſage, the firm reſignation 


of a Chriſtian and a ſoldier. © Since neither 
« oaths, nor treaty, nor ſubmiſſion, can ſecure 


© peace, purſue,” faid he to Mahomet, c your 
« impious warfare. My truſt is in God alone: 
« if it ſhould pleaſe him to mollify your heart, I 


&« ſhall rejoice in the happy change; if he delivers 


77 Among theſe were ſome pages of Mahomet, ſo conſcious of 


dis inexorable rigour, that they begged to loſe their heads in the 


city unleſs they could return before let. 
Vo“. XII. 55 . the 


The 
Turkiſh 


war, 
June; 
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uE \DECLANE) AND! FAIL | 
«:5he, city into ygur hands, I ſuhmit without a 


5, murmur to his holy will. Bur until the Judge 
25 the earth ſhall pronounce between, us, it is 


25 2 9 2 W and die in the defence of my 
e Dag! ene, er was . and 


Ter, 


vy a tribute of the ſhips of every nation that 
ould paſs wit in. the reach of their/: A 
ian veſſel, refuſing: obedience. to., the new 
the Boſphorus, was ſunk, with a ſingle 


bullet. The maſter and thirty ſailors eſcaped in 


the; boat; ; but they were dragged in chains to the 
Porte e. the chief was impaled; | his, companions 


were beheaded and the kiſtorian Ducas '7 beheld; 


at Demotica, their bodies expoſed to the wild 


heaſts. The ſiege of Conſtantinople was deferred 


till the enſuing ſpring; but an Ottoman army 


marched into the Morea to divert the force of the 


Prepara- 
tions for 
the ſiege 
of Con- 


bedthers of Conſtantine. At this 'zra' of calamity, | 


one of theſe princes,” the deſpot Thomas, Was 
dleſſed or afflicted: with the birth of A ſon; 4 the 
«< hft heir,” fays the plaintive Phranza, & ce. of the 
r laſt ſpark of the Roman empire 8 
The Greeks and the Turks paf 60 an "anxious 
and ſlecpleſs winter: the fotmer were kept awake 

by theix, fene, the, latter by their hopes 3. both by 


1108 Ao To sagt 101100 34 10 T8871: dg 10 516007 1b 
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veſſel, commemorates the Venetian, pilot as a martyr. I 


1D Auctum : eſt Palæologonuui genus, et Imperii Rear; . 


vzque Romanorum ſeintlllat hæres natus; Andreas, &e;(Phranze, 
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nocent under the late reign, had ſtigmatiſed him 
in, the name ;of. Gabopr . Qrtachi, or foſter- 

rother of the infidels * „ and his: avarice enters 
| Dag a ver al. 219 'treafonable. correſpondence, geg 
ich was, detected and puniſhed: after theo e 
»1009 tv 


che proparations.of! defence atid7attack3* andthe c SE 
v#b-braperbrey who hid" the” moſt to Joſe bf to =o 


gam, wereth®thoft'Ucepty affected By the Htichal' — 


75 le, 
Retire In „Mahomet, that ſentiment" Was 2 5. 


| informed *he ardour bf b Gulth and teifißer; Fe” na 


or on T1 e 
pt He Tofty Pace g ff Jehan Numa take Watch. x 10551. 4 
tower Of the CES" but his feridus thouphts *? 

were irtev6cibly bent on the conqueſt of che el 

& Cœfar! At the dead of night; about the 9 0 | 
watch; he ſtarted from his bed, and commatided- 
the indtant Aattendance of his prime vizir. The 
meſſage,” the our; tlie prince, and his own ff ua. 
tion; alarmed the guilty conſcience of Cali Bax; 
who had poffeſſed the confidence, and add 
thereſtoration, of Amurath. On the accelfion 
of the ſon; the vizir was confirmed in his bffice 
zud the appearances of favour but the veteran 
ſtateſman was not inſenſible that he trod on A thin 


and lippery ice, which might array” 


ſogtſteps, and plunge him in the abyſs: His a 6. 


2 or the Chriſtians, which might be S 


PER 41270 
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ao 38; The ftw either abi 
his conqueſt, or ignorant of the ſuperior merits of Conſtanti- 
ndple. DA it t »kingdammay ſometimes be ruined by tte Im- 
perial fortune of their ſovereign. 150 V 564 2982 ins e. 
75} derer by he e eee e ee pere nõbr- 
rieier, mpſt correctly Andeed: from the Hatin verſioff ? but iris 
haſter due Hag overlboked: the nate by which! Amsel Bofllaud tis” 


Dycam, c. 3 35+) acknowledges and rectifies his own error. 
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* 5 THE «DECLINE AND TATIL 
2 cluſion of he war. On receiving the royal man- 


San, he embraced, perhaps for the laſt time, his 


8 han 4+ filled a cup with pieces of gold, 

© haſtened-/to- the palace, \ adored the ſultan, and 
offered, : according to the Oriental cuſtom, the 
ght tribute of his duty and gratitude “. It is 
not my wiſh,” ſaid Mahomet, to reſume my 

& gifts, but rather to heap and multipiy them on 
«(thy head. In my turn-1-aſk'a preſent far more 

r valuable and ' important ;—OCohſtantinople.”” 

A ſbon as the vizir had recovered from his fur- 

priſe, &, the fame God,“ faid + hey'® who! has 

En | <-already: given the, Jo large a portion of khe 
46 1 

$77 27 Gang: the capital! His mg and thy 
power, aſſure thy ſucceſs; and myſelf, with 
+ the'reſt- of thy faithful flaves, will ſacrifice our 
lives and fortunes.“ © Lala **,” (or preceptar), 
continued" the ſultan, do you ſee this pillow? 

Hull the night, in my agitation, have pulled ib 


eνν one fide: and the other; have riſen from 


imy bed, again have I lain down; yet ſleep has 
not viſited theſe weary: eyes. Beware of the 
gold aud ſilver of the Romans 2 in arms ur 


10 IId S Ai rich lo Seeg aonmted B Ho 

e Oriental cuſt mor) never pearing without gifts. before 
Eng 2 a ße 81, f is of opp antiq quity, and ſeems ana 2 

10900 with the idea of ſhorifice, fill more ancient and tiniyerſal.” 
5055 examples of ſuch Ferban gie. e goth Gr, 
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ure ſuperior; and with the aid of God Anf 2. P. 
the prayers of e ſpeedily, os 
cc become niaſters of G le. 
che diſpoſition of his ſoldiers; he eee 
through the ſtreets alone and in diſguiſe: and it 
was fatal to diſcover the ſultan, when he-wiſhed : 
to eſcape from the vulgar eye. His hours were 
ſpent in delineating the plan of the hoſtile: city : | 
in debating with his generals and mee 
what ſpot he ſhould erect his batteries ; on which 
fide he ſhauldaſſault the walls; e he ſhould 
ſpring, the mines; to what place he ſhould apply, 
his ſcaling· ladders: and the exerciſes. of the day 
repeated and proved the lucubrations of the night 
Among the implements of deſtruction, he The great or 
liudied with peculiar care the recent and tremem- Mahomet. 
dons. diſcovery of the Latins; and his artillery 
ſurpaſſed whatever had yet appeared in the worlds < 
A founder of cannon, a Dane or Hungarian, who, 
had been almoſt ſtarved in the Greek ſervice 
deſerted ta the Moſlems, and was liberally enter- 
tained by the Turkiſh ſultan. Mahomet was ſatiſ- 
fied with the atiſwer to his firſt queſtion; vhiehhe 
eagerly; preſſedeon the artiſt. Am L able gto 
« caft a cannon ' capable of throwing a ball or 
«ſtone. of fufſicient ſize to hatter the walls ot 


«© ſtrength!” bit were they more" ſolid than thoſe 


of Babylon, I could oppoſe an engine ff L- 
riot powe Lang: ger; the poſition'and mandgenten® of 


47 8713 xm Ji bas ;: avis 
.niult be left 40 your ,engineers%”* 
— e ee a foundery was eſtabliſtedat 
e ache metal was prepare; and at if the” | 
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end 6 f Three mentkb Urban proddiced'a piece of 
== drifd? ordnanee of iſtupendous, ano almaſt in- 
SD —— à meaſure of mwelve palms 
0 afffgred to then bore ; and the ſtong bullet 
Weigked above lſiæ hundred pounds ue A nennt 


Place before the new palace was ichoſem forrthedinſt 
__-Sxperiment 3” but to prevent the ſudden ani mi- 


ellie vous effects ef aſtoniſhment and ifcar, a pro- 
Waltiatton was iffusd; that tlie cannon wbuldd be 


YViſcharged the enſuing day, The enploſion was 


felt or heard in abeircuit of aw krlindrec fut longs: 


the ball, by che forbe of gunpouder; was driven 


Abbdse a mile; and en the ſpot lere at feli) lt 


Büried ftfelf a fathöm deep in the ground- För 


de comeyance of this deſtructive engine d frame 
br carriage of thirty waggons was Unked together 


nde drac f along by a team of ſluty omen v0 


Röttdred mem on both ſides were ſtationed t 


Poiſe and ſupport the rolling weight wo hun- 


red und fifty workmen marched beforr to ſmooth 
Ahe Way and repair the bridges; and near itwo 


5 Months were emplgyed in a laborious jburney bf 


nel Hundred and fiffy miles. A Rwe philo- 


ifophert*: derides: on this occaſidn / the c crhdulity 
-of the-Greeks; and qbſerves, wich much reaſon, 


Mt 4 # The Attic "talent weighed About nee pb Tab: b. abc rdu p 
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among the modern Greeks, that claſſic appellati fen See 
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| of à vanquiſned people. Hel calculates; that. Gon 
ball, even af two hundred pounds, would require 
a charge df. ne hundred and fifty pounds of 
powder; and that the ſtroke would-be feeble. an i 
impotent, ſmce not a fifteenth part of che mais 5 
couldrheridflamed/at the ſame moment. Aidftzan 
gen as Lam to the art of deſtruction, I; can i ö; 
vern that ache anadern improvements of artillery 
prefetothsq number of pieces to the weight ;of 
metal ;;;the-quicknels of the fire to the ſound, gr 
eren the eohſaquenee, of a ſingle exploſion. Fer 
dare notareje&t the poſitive and unanimous gyi- 
dence of cntemperary writers ; nor can it ſesm 
| impfobable;:that-: the firſt zartiſts, in theix rude 
and ambitious efforts, ſhould have tranſgreſſed 
the ſtandard af moderation. A Turkiſi cannon, 
more enormous than that of Mahomet, ſtill, guards 
the entrance of the Dardanelles; and if. the: ue 
be incorvenient, it has been found on a late trial 
that the effect; was far from contemptible. H 
of tone bullet of gieven hundred pounds weight Was 
o- once diſcharged with thres hundred and thirty 
ty poubds>ofpowder;- at the diſtance of ſix hundred 
u, Wl .yaids: it ſhivered into three rocky fragments, . 
„ -traverſed the ſtreight, and, leaving the waters. in 
at a foam, again! roſe, and bounded againſt the og 
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c yigde Makibtheb whredtened the tüpital of the 


ei de ret engerer implöred with! fervent, 
the aflitfticeioF earth and heaven But 


che inviüble pO werd were deaf v0 his ſupplica · 
tons and Chriſtendom beheld withiindifierence 
che fall of Conſtantinople, while che deri vad ut 
eaſt ſome ptomiſe of fupply from che jealons-and 
temporal policy of the fultan of Egypt. Some 
flates were too weak; and others roo remote; by 
te the danger was eniſidered as imaginary, by 


schets as inevitable: the Weſter primces were 


_ Hivolved-in their éndlefs and demeſtie quarrels 
and the Roman: pontiff Was exaſperated: by the 


filſthood'vt obſtinacy of the Greeks. Inſtead of 
employing in their fivour the arms and treafures 


ef Itaiy, Nicholas the fifth had foretold' their ap! 


pronching ruin; and his honeur was engaged in 
the sccomplifnfnent of his propheſy. Perhaps he 
wits ſoftened by the laſt extremity of their diſtroſt 
bar his compaſſion was tardy; his efforts were 


aint and unnvailing; and Conſtantinople had 
of Genoa amd Venice 
could Tail from their harbours 7 EVen the 


Seal betbse We fqundront 


princes of the Morez and of the Greek iſlands afs 
feded/a cold neutrality: the Genqeſe colony of 
Galatia negotiated a; private treaty 3 and the ſultan 


_— * in the deluſive hope, that by his 


elemency they might ſurvive the ruin of the ein · 


Dela pliers i 258 CUNT To ybagert 505 11 lade Ad bos HU 


27 Non audivit, ingignum ducens, e the Bonet: Antonihis 5 
but as the Roman « coin 9970 er ware . ved ata aſh med, we 
find the more couttly.ex pref jon ro ens, 15 k 1 ſſe pon - 
e = 18 
168 ; pire. 
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pire. A plebeian: nenen 83 


nobles, baſely (withdrew fr e, the.dapger of their 
cauntry; and the avarice of- the 

emperor; and veſerved for, the —— the, cz 
treaſures Which might have miſed in their defence 


whole armies of mtrcenaries ? The indigent and 
ain his fett 

midable adverfary; but if bis courage-were-. a 

toithe peri; his ſtrength was! inadequate 0 the 


lolitary prinee prepared howeyer-to-1 aft 


conteſt. :/In-the- beginning. Of, the ſpring, - the 
Turkiſh:-yanguard ſwept the towns and villages 
a8 far ag the gates of Conſtantinople: ſubmiſſiqn 


vas ſpared and protected; whatever preſumed, to 
reſiſt, was exterminated with fire and ſword. N ; 


Greek places on the Black Sea, - Meſembyi 
Acheloum, and Bizon, ſurrendered, on the 


ſammons 3 Selybria alone deſerved the bonenrg 


pfl a ſiege or blockade; and the bold inhabitants, 
while they were inveſted by land, launched their 
boats, pillaged the 8 a 2 and 
Bia em NOT) in the . 


of: five. miles; and from thence advancing: in 
battle arrayy-planted- before the gate of St. R 


manus the imperial ſtandard z7 and, on che il 


zick yd 18043 eaqod leb nr nt | 3 


neee eee ; Ifid or. apo 
num; and Dr. Johnſon, in the tragedy of! rene, has happily — 


this charaGeriftic. gircurſtan Ces. p35 5% 


vers, 5 


1 ke accumplated wealth of ho parding ages; _ ary Frs 


Jamo 
emmaot . I 
585 21; 
003 10 


dent pl 1c nl be firſt hated at the GG 


The groanin Greeks d dig up the golden caverns TE; Waleri Di} as 167 - 


e N 
9 dr 


— e R DECIANMR AND FALL 


1 exceed the number of ſixty thouſand horſe. 34g 

x 1411 1 twenty, thouſand ſoot; and. he upbraids the puſil. II- 
lanim mity of the nations, who. had tamely yielded 

| 2 to. 2. handful of Barbarians. _ Such indeed Fs 

1 | be the regular eſtabliſhment of the Capiculi® ot 

dops of the Porte, who marched with the pr 

and, were. paid from his royal treaſury. _ Bur 57 

baſhaws, in their reſpective governments, main- 

| | _ 'tained. or levied. A provincial militia ; - many lan ds 

& EE” held. by a military tenure; many Volunteer | 

ll vere attracted by the hope of ſpoil,; and 5 

ſound of the holy trumpet invited 2. ſwarm 

| Ty and fearleſs, fanatics, who, might contri 

55 at leaſt to multiply t the terrors,. and, in 4 ji 


CHAP. day: of April, formed the memorable ſiege of 5 
i. Ounſtamtigople ii 1ot ο $5703 to ine 9g th 

5 Form of of 51/Phetroops of Aſia and Europe extended on the I ai 

8 5 xiphtand left from the Propontis to the harbour: a 
the Janizaries in the front were ſtationed before in 

dhe fultan's tent; the Ottoman line vras covered TE 
n= by a deep intrenchment3 and a ſubordinate army . 
3 ünecloſed the ſuburb of Galata, and watched the W i 
1 doubtful, faith, of che Gengeſe. The, inquiſitive W t 
Fhilelphus, who reſided. in Grgece about thirt el 
Jes before ch ee is, configent,.that-all the W ft 
Ez © {Turkiſh forces, of any name or, yalue, could not WM ff 
ö * 
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ttack to blunt the, ſwords. of the Chriltians. 5 The A 

. | whole 2p of the Turkiſh e 18 Pagel. DJ i Be 
ag The paſatine troops are ſtyled Cepienti, the provincials, Soar an 

eali 2 and moſt: of the names and inſtitutions of, the Turkiſh mi- "OY 

litia eniſted before the Ca Nameb of Solimandl:.. from which, | 60 


aud his dun erperiencen count Marſigli bas\compaſed his military it 
eee, 10 2901 isno5d eolqonifh: Fes | C 
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DF. TH ROMAN FIRE 


accurate! judge and his preciſa definition of 
nundtreil and fifty eight thauſand does not - 
zeed the meafure of experience and probability. 


The navy of ches beſiegers was leſs formidable 
the Frbpenti was: overſpread with" three hundred 


Alld turen)“ nil; but of theſe? no more khn 


kighteen cbuld be rated as gallles of war; and 


the Far great?” part muſt be degraded to che c- 


Wtion'6f Ngrefhipe and "rrifports, Which" poutdd 
ito the Gant" freſh Fipplies” of men, aninuintion, 


* 
A 


nd prov I öntel In her laſt decay, „ Conttantitopte 
$ Nat P. Splell with more A au mdr 

age nhabitants ; 3 bit theſe numbers 3 are found 
in the age6unts, not of U War, — 'of Epeviey3 


ind they m oftty conſiſted of mechanics, of pritfts, 


23 | 


Pucasz/Chileocandyles; and Eeotartof.Chios, to CHAP. 
the :amaunt of three or four hundred thoufarul 3 — 


nem z ait Phranza Wasa Jeſs remote and more ee 


22111 1754 


of the 


Grecks. 


bf women, and of men debe of that ſpitit Which 
os women have ſometimes exerted for the CH. 


ſafety. I can ſuppoſe, I could almolk⸗ EN 
0 oh 5 reliiftince of ſubjects to ſerve on a 
ontier, at "the will of a tyrant ; "but the man 


bas daes hot ex pole His te in the defence fs 


n. 12181 11 
115 1 his property Has loft in ſociety cht 
bt emp 527015 


"ive "energies of nature: ©" 


85 mimand, a particular enquiry Had 


a m. ade rosen the ſtreets and houſes; how | 
49THE ene of Pte Pb 18 approved by nin 


th Leerer de Cfiribüs, it Epilog: de Mili 17 reick jp; 

7 N Mar of foves, that the'effe Rive urmies Gf the Tinkeare 
= Tefs nile car they appear: In The arm thapbellebed 
Conſtantinople, Leonardus Chicnſis teck no mere W 
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29k THE DECLINE AND: FALL 


GH. AP, Py; wany, ef the sitisehs, or even of the: monks 
—— ESP cable- and; zwilling te bear arms for their 


country. The liſts were intruſted to; Phranza ; 31 
1:5 andg after a diligent addition, he informed his 
e raſter, with, grief. and ſurpriſe, tat the national 
e deſente was reduced to four thouſand, nine hun» 
> dred and, ſeventy. Romans. Between dee de 

3.290 4d, his faithful miniſter, this. comfor leſs ſecre 
: s preſerved; 3 and a ſufficient propor A ; 

15 croſz · bows, and muſkets, was 7 
om 1 arſenal, 5 the Ay: ban, 8. ny 


ed to t. Si auxiliaries ;/ and 4 'princely. re. te- 


42 43 


pence, the > ille f Lemnos, "was promiſed"ta 
Bak valour ant ir 1 of their Chief. A4 

i "Was drawn acroſs the mouth of the” 10 

bour : it was ſupported by ſome Greek and Tia” 

Haß ele of war and merchandiſe; and the ſhips 

every Chriſtian nation, chat Faccelliely Are 


| 1 ee 2. liberal 1 95 Was "7 


I 705 


of 
rived from Candia and the Black Sea; were de- 


talhed*for the public ſervice.” Againſt the powers 
of the”: Ottoman empire, a city of the entent of 
thittee perhaps of ſixteen, miles was defended 
| by Kanty garrilom of ſeven or eight tliodfahd* 
ſokliers: Europe and Afla were opeh to tlle be- 
e b büt the ſtrength and proviſions: f the 


W fo, 1s Dart 8 88 * 1 ri 5371 U! 10190 HT 


e (pp) ey ane rs dee 97 
: a 47 apuc uo all s occultus numert ran 
$$. Bine he in Weit R's ade play! al 815 17 
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Greeks muſt ſuſtain a daily deereaſe; nor. core 
they indulge che erpeckation ef, any” as noon 
cour or ſupply: DSJ i DIP 2151 11 18. I nabe ras 


7 


The primitive Rothans'would[have dri their Falſe 


fo 


fwords' in the" reſolution of "death or conqubſt 


eich Other, ald aw aited in ee and” _—_ 

Go e rekt öf Ria rtyrdom. But the Gree 
nſtantinople 15 animated only by the 4p itt 

of i religion, and that ſpirit was Sodidive 88 

of animoſi "and diſcord. "Before His death, 5 

emperor John 1 Palzologus had Tenouticed the's uns 

popular ar meaſure of an union with the Tatinls 


nor was the idea revived, till the diſtreſs of OR. 


brother Conſtantine i impo fed. a laſt trial OL 
ery. and difimulafion. 5 \ With. the demand 
3 aid, is. ambaſſadors Were. 
the aſſurance of ku obedienge: ? 
Weglect of the church was. excuſed. by the urgent; 
cares of the ſiate; and his. orthodox, wiſhes. ſolis 
cited the preſence. of a Roman. legate. The Var. 
tican, had been. too often deluded ;. Jet the figns af 


| duese eguld not decently be overlocked 2. 
legate was more calily. granted, than an army 


and about ſix 1 9 2 before the final deſtructien, 
the cardinal Ifidore of Ruſſia appeared in that 
character with 8: retinue of prieſts and ſoldiers. 


The 8 ſaluted him as a friend and father; 


TIT TIE * 612 


26” ibi 1 11 U Yr t arrative. of are fu . 
ab h 8 f 54 wife e a eN 1 


ſtory gt which repreſents theſe ſcenes (e. 36, 37» 
truth;andJpirit; was not printed till the year 1649. 
mons; 


7 


union of 
the two 


churches, . 
A. D. 


PA 


bi ly Bitened t to his TI and 2 8175 een 7 


e 
2 


THE DET LINECAND: FALD 
ons: and with:the mot obſcquious of the-clergy 


and. laymen ſubſcribed.the act of union; ns it ha 
en" been retificd: inthe council of Florsnce. On the 


- twelfth of December, the two nations, in the 


church of St. Sophia, joined in the tc union 


of ſacriſice and prayer; and then names of the 
two pontiffs were folemnly commemorated ; the 


names of Nicholas che fifth, the vitar-of:Qbriſt, 
and of the patriarch Gregory who had been driven 


his; exile by a rebellious: people- vines 5k yorlt 


But the dreſs and language of chen Latiayprick 
wi ho officiated at the altar, were an object of 
ſcandal; and it was obſerved with horror, that 
he conſecrated a cake or wafer of nl 
bread; and poured, cold water into the cup of the 
lacrament. A national hiſtorian acknowledges 


with a bluſh, that none of his countrymen, not 


the emperor himſelf, were ſincere in this occa· 
* conformity. Their haſty and uncondi: 

ſubmiſſion was palliated by +roniles of 
__ reviſal ; but the beſt, or the worſt, of 


their excuſes was the confeſſion of their dwn per: 
jury. When they were preſſed by-the'reproaches 
of their honeſt+brethren, Have bees, 4” they 


whiſpered, ( have patience till-God'>Mhall” have 
<. delivered the city from the great Aragon whis 


4 ſeeks to devour us. You ſhall then perceive 


4 whether we "axe truly reconciled With the 4 Azy: 
. mites, * But Patience is not che attribute of 


om >v0 ,aicontaoshno0 18 B eGov! 


—— one of theednforming Greets, deat that 


the weaſuire was adopted-ony propter ſpein Auxitii'; he 2M 


withpleafitre; that thaſt Or efuſed to perfolm their devötiofl 


in St. made extra . et in pace eſſent Alle. 260. l 
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real nör canothe ärts f a eoiire/betadapteiiits. Ons 


the freedom and violence of popular enthollahns DEV 
From the donte f St. Sophia, the een 

either ſex, ani of cevery degreez i ruſſſed in crowd 
to the celb of the monk Gennadius , to —.— 
the oracle of the church. The holy man was! ite 
viſfible;z-entranced; as it ſhould ſeem, in deep me 
Gtation; oredivine rapture: but he had expoſed 
onthe :doorbof his cell, a Tpeaking tablet; and 


they ſucceſſively withdrew after reading theſe tre! 


mendous words: O miſerable Romans, why 


e will ye abandon the truth; and'why, inſteatl 


«of confiding in God, will ye put your truſt in 
the Italians? In loſing your faith, you will 


loſe your city. Have merey on me, C O Lord? 5 


I proteſt in thy preſence; that I am innocent 
Hof the crime. O miſerable Romans, conſider, 
«.pauſe;' and repent. At tlie ſume moment that 
«/;you-:renounce': the. religion of Four fathers; by 
# embracing: impiety, you Tubmit*to' a foreign 
5 ſeryitude.'?; According to the advice" of Gen: 


nadius, the religious virgins, as pure as angels 


and as praud as dæmons, rejected the act of union: 
and abjured all eommunion with tlie preſent and 
future aſſociates) of the Latins; and their example | 


was, a imitatod by the greateſt Part 
95 58. a Them i oY. 2 1005 © Sol 23959 5 ; 
primitiye a cular name was George larius, ie 
he fs 'fo1 gs: Fate, A r he bee came a Eat 
bs a patriarch: His defence, at Horace, )ofiithe dae hon 
which he ſo furiouſly attacked at Conſtantinople, has tempte& 
1 40% , (Djatrib.de Georgiis, in Fabrie: Bist. Græc tom. 
Xo P4117! 60-786.) to divide him intq two an but Renaudot (p: 
$437383-). has reſtored the identityeof hig perſon and the gu. 
city r Nag eker EX 28 at 49 A 2 h FT dae 2 . 
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— — — 2 40 defend 
.againk Mahomet, the city which . the. had, for- 


merly ſaved from Choſroes and, the. Chagan, In 
the double intoxication of zeal and wine, they 
| Wiang exclaimed, „ What, occafion have we far 
„ ſucegur, or. unign, or Latins d far from. us be 
e che worſhip .of the Azymites !“? „During the 
winter that preceded the Turkiſt congueſt,, the 
nation was diſtracted by this, epidemigal frenzy; 

and the ſeaſon of Lent, the approach of Eaſter, 
- inflead: of breathing charity and loves: ſexved 
«ly-to fortify the obſtinacy and inſſuence of the 


| ; 4 : b z8alats- - The confeſſors ſcrutinized and alarmed 
the conſcience. of their votaries, and à rigorous 


. ..* Penance Was: impgſed on. thoſe, who had received 
| the communion from 2 prieſt, wha, had given 
expreſs or tacit conſent to the union. His, ſer, 
viea kt the altar propagated che infection 30 che 
mute and fimple fpectators of che ceremony: - they 
farſeited, hy the impure ſpectacle, the virtue 9 
the ſacerdotal character; nor Was it law ful, quan 
b danger of ſudden death, to invoke. the aſſiſtanct 
of their prayers ar abſolution. Ne ſooner hail 
the church of St. Sophia been polluted by the 


1 Gerifice, than it was deſerted às 4 Jewiſh 


ſmoked: — NEg: incenſe; — oe 


21 immerable 
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Aude, or an heathen temple, b the 1 
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Sererabte Tits, dd e 8 
of prayer tink (giving, 1 * — 


wake er Us emp ine * 
to declare, that he fad rather beheld in a Oenffds 


ktinople che urban of Mabomet, than the pop 


klara 654 Cardinabs hat 25. A ſentiment 15 Un- 
worthy" of Chriſtians and p atriots, Was familiar 
and fatal to the Greeks : the*emperor was de- 
prived of the affe&ion and ſupport of his ſubjects; 3 
and their Bative cowardice was Yanftified by feſig- 


tion” tö che divine deerce, or che e hope 


of # 1 th on 
Oft triangle which es the 8 re of Siege of 
Conſtantinople, the two ſides Hong” the 22 Conttant- 
made inacceffible t6 an eneiny; the Propontis by Mahemet 
nature, ank the harbour by alt. Between the two — A. D. 
waters; the Balis of the triangle, the and ſide was /7457, _ 
proteQted” By a double wall, anch a deep dite S May 2g. 
wwe deprh of ont hundred fett- Againſt this bs 
of fortification; whith' Phranza, an eye. Withers, 
ptol6figs 46th meaſure of fix” miles , the Otto- 
mans — uy principal attack; and e 
emperor, after Aiſtribitting the ſervice and c 
mund of the moſt perilous ſtations, undertook the 
defence of the-Eternal wall. In the firſt dayb of 
the! ſiegez the Greek ſoldiers deſcended: intoithe 
Hz vd ttuilog nod: pHidgot 36 io Auto Sur 
e e L e ebe $2 
Wy Meinl =: wr me bun! gabe ms 6: 24 e 
Tt 3 
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HE DECLINE AND FAEE 
14 duch, ar fed into the field; but, they. ſoon diſa 


covered, that, in the proportion of their numbers, 
one Chriſtian was of more value than twenty 


Turks: and, after, theſe. bold preludes, they _ 
_ prudently-content; to; maintain the rampart with 


their miſſile weapons. Nor 9 
be aceuſed of puſillanimity. The nation was in- 
deed puſillanimous: and baſe; but the laſt Con-. 
ſtantine deſerves the name of an hero: hib noble 
bantl of volunteers was infpired with Roman virs 
tue and the foreign auxiliaries ee the 
honour of the Weſtern chivalry. The inceffant 
vollies of lances and arrows were accompanied 
with tlie ſmoke, the ſound, and the fire, of their 
5 muſketry and cannon: Their ſmall arms diſcharg- 
ed at the ſame time either five, or even ten, balls 
of lead, of the ſize of a walnut; and, according 
to the cloſeneſs of the ranks and the force of the 
powder, ſeveral breaſt - plates and bodies were 
tranſpierced by the ſame ſhot. But the Turkiſh ap. 
proaches were ſoon ſunk: in trenches, or covered 


— 


wich ouins. Each day added to the ſeienee of the | 


Chriſtians ; but their inadequate ſtock of gun- 
powder was waſted i in the operations of each days - 
Their ordnance was not powerful, either 
er number; and if they poſſeſſed ſome heavy 
cannon, they feared to plant them on the walls, 
Elk the aged ſtructure ſhould be maken and over« 
thrown: by che explofion *. The ſame deſtructie 


tive 
203 Stor? s Hg 0 Sy9H S107 7 {9716 2789 Saba (18 15 -Jecret 


Qs, Y bo Hes 5 oo eres Inst 211 at eso diitgnd bos 5 3914 
2011 5 facti parayere contra. hoſtes machi⸗ 
namen a, 0 1 5 Warg dabantur. Pulvjs, erat nitri modi 


exigua; ieh ect * bombardæ, fi aderant incommoditate loci 
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Bret" Had hett revedted' to che Monet g By & 
whom it was employed wirk the fuperiof energy !- 
zeal, riches; and deſpotiſm. The great Cannͤ(h 
of Mahomet has been cepakatliy noticed; ri tink 
portant and viſible” object in the hiſtory f ke 
times: but that enormous engine was flanked by 
two fellows almoſt of equal magnitude: the long 
order of the Turkiſſi artillery was pointed apainſt 
the walls; - fourteen batteries thundered at once 

on the moſt abceſſible places; and of one of theſe 
it is ambigucuſſy expreſſed, that it was mounted 
with one hundred and thirty guns, or that it dif 


charged one hundred and thirty bullets. Vet, in 


the power and activity of the ſultan, we may diſ- 


cern the infancy. of the new ſcience. Under a : 


maſter who counted the moments, the great can- 
don could be loaded and fired no more than ſeven 
times in one day. The heated metal unfortu- 
nately burſt; ſeveral workmen were deſtroyed z 

aud the Kill of an artiſt was admired who be- 
thought himſelf of preventing the danger and the 
accident, .. by pouring oil, after each nen 
ine tde mouth of the cannon. | i nic 


we 


113 »b HON 
Sg 15852 offenders "igeriebis atreilque tete non pe- 
tetant ! Nam fiquz magnæ erant, ne murus conduteretur noſtef 


queſcebant. This paſſage of Leonardus Chienſis is curious and 


rtant. 7 
14 XY Anne 
1 are to Gkalcocondyles and Phranza, the great gr 
durſr; an accident Which, according to Ducas, was pri 


by the AS Keil. It is evident chat hey do not ſpeakof the 
1259 ear an hundred years after the ſiege of Conſtantinople, the 


French and Engliſh fleets in the Channel were proud of firing 50 | 


mot in an engagement of two hours (Meinoires de Mar da 
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Attack 
and de- 
fence. 


tempt be Was 
_ Chriltian engineers; nor had the art been yet in- 
vented of repleniſhing thoſe ſubterranebus paſſages 


| cities into the Air . 


BY he blood 


OURS 


/ DECLINE AND IR 


e feſt random hots were produAive'dP mere 
/ found than effet; and it was by che dvies of a 
Chriſtian, that the engineers were taught wo level 
their aim againſt the two oppoſite ſides of the thy 
lient angles of 4 baſtion,” However iniper fect; the 
weight and repetition” of the fire made ſome im- 


preſſion on the walls; and the Turks, puſhing their 
approaches to the edge of the ditch, attemptet} 


to fill the enormous ehaſm, and to build a road 
tothe aſfault 2 Innumerable faſcines, and hogſ. 
Heads, and Eads of trees, were heaped on each 
other and ſuch was tlie impetuoſity of the throng, 


| Ak he forenteſt" and the weakeſ-were:pulhed 


headlong down the precipice,/anf! 'inftanitly buried 
under the accumulated maſs. To fill the ditch 


Was the toil of the beſiegers; to clear away the 
rubbiſh, was the ſafety of the beſieged; and, after 


4 long and bloody conflict, the web that had been 


woven in the day was ſtill unravelled in the night. 


Fhe next reſource of Mahomet was the practice 
of mines; but tlie ſoil was rocky; in every at. 
ſtopped and undermined by the 


with gunpowder, and blowing whole towers and 
A circumſtanee that: dif 
111 2B nenn 12 8040 H 10 le „rem; üntzuifhe 
9 3 10m 3 1o „is 511 Id b9Tanq 
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, Un, Bee hy wig be hay adopted. the fie [pili of "euthbathi 
. The firſt theory of mines id MSA abbeare in 1480, 
ib Ms. of George of Sienna (Tiraboſchi, toin; vi. P. i. p. Eg 
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of TR ROMAN EMPIRE, 
tinguithes che ſiege, of Conſtantinqp 

union of the ancient and modern artillery. b 
cannon, were intermingled with the mechanica 
engines for caſting; ſtones and darts; the bullet 


and the battering · ram were: directed againſt the 
lame walls; nor had the diſcovery of gunpowder, 


ſuperſeded the uſe of the liquid and unextingytiha 


able fire. A wooden turret: of the largeſt ſize. 

idvanced/ on! rollers: this portable mii 
anmunition/and faſcines was protected by a threes 
fold. covering of bulls hides; , inceſſant, vollies 


were ſecurely diſcharged from the loop- holes; in 


tre front, three doors were contrived. for the al- 
ternate ſally and retręat of the ſoldiers and Work- 


men! They aſcended by a ſtair-caſe to the upper | 


platform; and, as high as the level of ,thatplats 
forin, a. ſcaling · ladder could be raiſed, by pullies- 
10 form ai: bridge and grapple with the, adyente, 
rampart. | By theſe - various arts of annoyancę, 
ſome as new as they were pernicious to the Greeks, 
the tower of St. Romanus was at length overturn- 
edi after al ſerere ſtruggle, the Turks Werg fe · 
pulſed/ from the breach and interrupted by darks 
neſs; but they truſted, that with the return of 
kght they ſhould renew the attack with freſh! vi- 
gour and deciſtve ſucceſs. Of this pauſe, of ac- 
tionzuthis interval of hope, each moment was im- 


proved by the activity of the emperor and Juſti- 


RE Vi a the night's on ern. ſpot, overt: od 

tk pratifed'at Sarsanella in 1487 bt the honouf 
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c . 2 „„ the ſafktyq of 4he 


church and city::b At the dawmot day, the im- 
POS ſultan: perceived; | with: aſtoniſhment: and 
grief, that his wooden turret had ren reduced to 
aſhes: the ditch was cleared and reſtered; and 


the tower of St. Romanus was again ſtrong and 


entire. He deplored the failure of his deſign; and 


uttered a prophane exclamation, thatitche word of 
tha thirty. ſauen thauſand prophets ſhonld nat have 


compelled him to believe that fuch à work, in ſo 


Art a time, could SHE rea 
alete bun in aifiidD sun 


| Succour The generoſity of the? Chriſtian princes was 
boy orf told and tardy; but in the firſt apprehenſion of a 
four ſhips. ſiegeg Conſtantine had negociated, in the iſſes of 


the Arehipelago, the Merea, and Sicily, che moſt 
Indiſpenſable ſupplies. As early as the beginning 

ef April, five * great ſlips equipped for met. 
<handife and war; would have ſailed from the här. 
pour of Chios, had not the wind blotyn obſtinate- 
iy krom the north . One of theſe fps bore he 
Anperial flag; the remaining fou belonged 10 
cke Genoeſe; and they were laden with wheat and 
barley, with wine, oll, and vegetables; and, above 

all with nge and marimers, for che ſervice of 


2144" 13 1 01 | $8431 D905 won 4 78 


It is Gagula N that, the Greeks ſhould not ag e number 
"flies me veſſels; the five of u t He fp of Phranza 
Leonzrdus und the ads bf Chilcocondyles} muſt be extended 


to the ſmaller, or confined to larger, ſize. Voltaire, in giving 
2 15 theſe ſhips to Frederic, III. Foyſaunda the emperors of the 


07 Anemon0 3 Ic: 724 5 9. {14 bavi9ids 90.Y 


defiance, gr rather in groſs. Ignorance of Hache 


and: ESograpbze the, preſident Conſin detains them at Chios 
with a ſouth, and wafts Dem to Conſtantinople, With. a north, 


wind. 


þodliids/is ; | | h 57 ＋ 8 | | the 
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OB1THE MOMO EMPIRE; 5 


the bapitall After 2 tedious delay, gentle LAN 
breeze; and, ion the fecond day, a ſtrong e gale ms 
ſrom the, carried them through the _ 
pont amd the Fropontis: but the city was alfeady 
inxeſted y ſea and land; and the Turkiſh fegt, 
atithe entrance: of the :Bofphorus, was ſtretched 
from thore toſſſlore; in the form of a creſcent3:to 
interceptor) at leaſt to repel theſe bold auxibiaries, 

The reader vhBa lias preſent to his mind the: geb- 
graphichl picture of Conſtantinople, will conceive 

und admire the greatneſs of the ſpectacle. The 

five Chriſtian ſhips continued to advance With 

joyfub >ſhoutsg and à full preſs, both of ſails and +5112 
wars, againſt an hbtile fleet of three hundred ve. 
lels z and the rampart, the camp, the coaſts af - i zue 
Europe and Aſia, were lined with innumerable 
ſpectators, who anxiouſly awaited the event of 

this momentous ſuccour. At the firſt view\that 


Q 


+. WM event; could not appear doubtful; ; the. ſuperiority 
e. Ml of che Moſlems was beyond all meaſure or ac- 
e count; and; in a calm, their numbers and valour 


muſt inevitably; have prevailed. But their haſty 

and imperfect navy; had been created, not by the 

ve genius of the people, but by the will of the fultan : 

of in the height of their proſperity, the Turks have ; 
8 acknowledged, that if God had given them the 
earth, he had left the ſea to tile infidels ““; and a 


1 Ties, of defeats, .; a Tapid progreſs of decay; "has 
ng Zivi 7 T9] „Ee 5 35H { 03 09800090 10 e153 gi 2! f 
be 4 The perpetual. deelf and weakneſs of the Tuch RY | 
1 may be obſerved in Rycaut (State of the Ottoman Empire 0 oe 
e 23780, Thevendt (Voyages, P. i. p. 219-2123; and 6 


0s i * ores; tem- ing che laſt of who is aht ſolicitous to 
h, ne amaze his esd o, mod aftew Daz Pp 6 d. 
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_ CHAP: eſtabliſhed the trath-of- their 1mhadeſtildonfeion} 


twice repu led with conſiderable loſs. x 


Tun OMAR 


Except eighteen gallies of ſome foree, qthe reſt of 
theirnflext conſiſted of open boats, muely con- 
ſtructed and awkwardly: managed;;crowded with 
troops, and deſtitute af: cannon; and ſinee courage 
ariſes in a great meaſure from the eonſciquſneſs of 


ſtrength, the braveſt af the Janiaaries miglit 
tremdie on a new element. In che Chriſtian ſqua-! 


drop,. five ſtout and lofty ſhips wexeo guided by 
ſkilful pilots, and manned with the veterans of Italy. 
d. Greece, long practiſed in the arts and perils 
Ke be lea. Their weight Was directed to fink, or 
ſcatter che weak. obltacles that impeded, their, pal, 
. their artillery ſyept the waters; their liquid 
fire. e Wat 17 on the. heads of the; adverſaries, 
who, 0, with the deſign of boarding,. prefumed, to, 


approach, them; ; and the winds, and MAYES. are al- 
0 the fide of the ableſt nay an In this 


, the Imperial veſſel, which had been al, 


malt brerpowered, was reſcued by the G engeſe + 
but- the Turks, 3 in a diſtant and cloſer, 0 „Were 


himiſelf At on horleback on the b wc bo 
preſen 


 <ourige their valour by his voice ah 


By 0 promiſe of reward, and by fear, wok 5 


han the fear of the enemy. aſſions of, 
BY his f. dat and even the geſtures | of h 1 1 4 { 


7 imitate the actions of the eee ;. And, 


48 if he ad been the le rd of nat e, he-ſour 
his 8 wy with : a TIE TAI! ea 55 


1 eb rtoo 10 109361994825 9173 07 giribrogaA 5 . 
8 0 0 8 Lhavs before my eyes the living picture 

10 5155 Gr Ni e.) has drawn. of the paſſiung And 
ea m Si engagement. in ile great har# 
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| (e198); this golden dar Was of tue ehotrhois nd? tired 


On ROMAN) BMPIRET 
che ſea. His loud reproaches rand the latein 
ofthe: camp. urged the Ottonjans:tomithindatd K 


ack; more foaband bloody chin the zo mn 
aw] muſto repeatʒ though :caunot eredit ) tha 


. 


evidence of Phtanza, who affirms; from their own! 


mouthq that they loſt above twelve thouſand me 
in the ſlaugliter uf the day. Tfley fled in diſefdef 


to the ſhores of Europe and Aſia, while the Chriſt 


tan ſquadron, triumphant” and unhürt, Rested 
atong the Boſphorus, and fecurely anchored With! 
in the chain*of the harbour. In the confid 5 
of Mctory, tlley boaſted that the whole Turk 
power maſt habe yielded to their arg; 5 
admmtal; of captain baſhaw; found fome confblattonl 


for 4 pattifal Wound in his eye, by repreſenting 


that accident as the cauſe ok His defeat. Baltha 
Ogli Was à renegade of the race of the wee 
pülnces: His "rdtitary character Was tainted 


tie tipo putly vice of avarice ; 3 and under abe e 4 
potifh 12 the prince or people, misfortune, is 2, 


unten evidence of; guilt. His rank and ſervices 
were annhilat Ed by ie di pleaſure of Maho homet., 
mo roy Yale Ne, the captain | baſhaw ras N 
ded” on the round by four "ſlaves, and ecejyed, 
of Hündred ſtrokes with” 25 gofden od his 


death Had een pronounced; ; and he, adore, he 


milder puüftififtlent of cc 1270 7 DENT exile, fe." 
163 } ql 8 2 
idtroretion' Bf "this fupply revived che hopes K 


405 8 to the exaggeration or corrupt text of Dugas 


ot gov fibbie; of Pdundg. Boifilaiid'srefdi 1885 
fire! pounte; is fuffelent t6/exertife the a 5255 e 


. -hrpiſe the back of his admiral, THUG | 
Se the 


SN 1 ” 


Or che ſultan, Who Was ſat tisfied wit Wo q 
he 


24 


THR \DECLINE AND F ALY. 


PRA P. 1 Greeks, and aceuſed the ſupineheſs of theilt 

/ whe: weſtern: allies; Amidſt the deſerts of | Anatolia 
. and the rocks of Paleſtine; the millions of the 
cruſades had buried themſelves ima voluntary and 

inevitable grave; but the ſituation of the Imperial 

My, Was ſtrong againſt her enemies, and acoeiſible 

tocher friends; and a rational andi oderate ar. 

f mament of the maritime ſtates might have ſaved 

-theirelics of the Roman name, and maintained a 

Chriſtian. fortreſs in the heart of the Ottoman 

empire. Yet this was the ſole and feeble attempt 

for the deliverance of Conſtantinople: the more 

diſtant powers were inſenſible of its danger; and 

the ambaſſador: of Hungary, or at leaſt of Hu- 

niades, reſided in the Turkiſh camp, to remove 

the fears, and to direct the operations, of the 

| ſaltan #7; 18 D 1 Oz 119d 10 1007 
n It was difficult fob FR — to penetrate the 
his — :{ecret of the divan; yet the Greeks are perſuaded, 

d. that a reſiſtance, fo obſtinate and ſurpriſing, had 

fatigued the perſeverance of Mahomet; He began 

to meditate a retreat, and the ſiege would have been 

ſpeedily raiſed. if the ambition and jealouſy of the 

ſecond vizir had not oppoſed: the perfidious advice 

of Calil  Baſhaw, Who ſtill maintained a. ſeeret 
;correſpondence with the, Byzantine court; The 

| reduction of the city appeared to be hopeleſa, UN- 

leſs a double attack could be made from the bar- 
eee ne Abe land; 3 AN 


SHR al 00 ane ee imſelf itt informed ee "off air of 
roo aſſigns à motive of fuperſtition, af: tal dener cher 


{Raktinople would be thei term of the Turkiſ æhngiiefts. See 
We. 0 511 Ge, Wat 1 ec Viivilbob 241 Monk 
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OE THE ROMAN -EMPIRE, 

was ĩhacbeſfible: an impenetrable chain was now - 
Lidel by eight large ſliips, more than Ty 
of a ſmaller ſize, with ſeveral gallies and:Nod 
and, inſtead of : forcing this barrier, the Turks 
might apprehend a naval ſally, and a ſecond en- 
counter: in the open ſea. In this perplexity, the 
genius of [Mahomet conceived and executed a plan 
of a bold and marvellous caſt; of tranſporting by 
and his lighter veſſels and military ſtores from 
:the Boſphorus into the higher part of the harbour. 


- 
, — A 
at 
0 


Ca p, 
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The diſtance is about ten miles; the ground is 


uneven, and was owerſpread with thickets ; and, 


as the road muſt be opened behind the ſuburb of 
.Galata, their free paſſage or total deſtruction 
muſt depend on the option of the Genoeſe. But | 
theſe ſelfiſh merchants wers ambitious of the fa- 


your of being the laſt devoured; and the de- 


ficiency-ofcart was ſupplied: by the ſtrength of 
.obedient;;myriads. | A level way was covered with 5 i 0 
abroad platform of ſtrong and ſolid planks; And. DUEL TR 


:4y render them more ſlippery and ſmooth; they 
metre anointed with the fat of ſheep and Es. 


Fburſcere light gallies and brigantines of fifty 


„and thirty barb, were diſembarked on the Beſ- 
'phorus ſhore ; arranged ſueceſſively on rollers; 


and drawn forwards by the power of men and 


palliss. To guides or pilats were ſtationed ar 
the helm) and the prow, of ech veſſel; the Halls 
e the winds FO the labeur "wie 
chegred, by ſong and acclamati 
ling je night, this Tur 


nation. In the gaurſe 

| th fleet painfully clambad = 

the Büllz aſteerad over the plain and was launched 

1 the declivity itits the "fallow waters'& "the. 
3 
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ene: harbburz, far above the moleſtation of the des 
ko vt of the Greeks be real, import: 


10 *** 
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ace. of 

this operition was-magnified by the, conſternation 
and confidence which it inſpired in hut the nos 
tofious;? unqueſtionable, fact was diſplayed before 


the eyes; and is recorded by the pens ſof the two 
nations . A ſimilar ſtratagem had been repeatedly. 
practiſed by the ancients “; the Ottoman gallies 


Emu again repeat) ſhould be conſidered as large 


boats; and, if we compare the mugnitude and 
- the Eatee; the obſtacles and the means, the 


boaſted miracle has perhaps been equalled by 


. the induſtry of our own times. As ſden dd 


Mahemet had occupied the upper harbour with/a' 


ic let and army; he conſtructed; inn the narroweſt! 


paft, à bridge, or rather mole, of fifty cubits in 


| breadtüf and « one hundred 3 in length; it Vas formeg 


of Cats and hogſheads; Joined with rafters linked 
with” iron, and covered with a Lolid Hor. 0 
this float ting battery, "he planted olle of His! largeſt 


cannon, Phile the fourſcore gallies) with” tx60p8/ 
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and ſcalinglladders, approached the moſt acceſſihle 8 
fide, ich had formerly been ſtormed byi-the: — 

Latin conquerors. The indolence of the Chriſtians: 
has been accuſed for not deſtroying theſe an- 
finiſhed works; but their fire, by a ſuperior fire! 
was controlled and ſilenced nor were they want 


ing in a nocturiial attempt to burn the veſſels as 


well as the bridge of the fultan. - His vigilange 
prevented their approach; their ſoremoſt galliots 
were ſunk or taken; forty youths, the bravelt;of/ 
Italy and Greece, were inhumanly maſſacred ag, 
his command z:-nor-could the emperor's. griefihe; 
aſſuaged by the Juſt though, cruel retaliation, of; 
expoſing; from the walls the heads of two hundred 
and ſixty Muſulman captives. After a ſiege 1 
forty days, the fate of Conſtantinople could 3 
longer be averted. The diminutive garriſon ;wasr 
exhauſted by à double attack: the ee 
which had ſtood for ages againſt hoſtile viglenęg, 
were diſmantled on all ſides by the Ottoman 


— : many breaches were opened; and ne near 
the gate of St. Romanus, four towers had been 


lerelted with the ground. For the payment of 
his feeble and 'mutinous troops, Conſtantine" was" | 
compelled to defpoil the ee with the promile. | 
of © fourfold'reſtitution.;" 35 ' an: Bis facrilegs offered 
a new. reproach. to.the enemies. of the union,” 45 
5 :of diſcord! impaired the remnant- of- the 
Chit kene; the Geribete aud Nene 
auxiliaries. afleried..the; pre-eminenee; of their. 
ſpective ſervice: and e GN by de ee duke, 5 
whoſe ambit; BA N Gee nnn 110 5 80 1 74 
—— cagh both doko ery. al, 
cowardice, | evg 214 a 5 
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Prepara- 
tions of 
the Turks 
for me 
general 
aſſault, 


May 26. 


" Y 


vn ambition graſped the capital of the Eaſt : to the 
Prince he offered a rich equivalent, to the people 
a free toleration, or a ſafe departure: but after 


a as peace. — — had been ſometimes 
pronounced; and ſeveral embaſſies had paſfeſl 


ſparing the blood of his ſoldiers; ſtill more de- 


walls of Conſtantinople. A ſenſe of honour; 
and the fear of univerſal reproach, forbade Palato» 


between the camp and the city. The Greck 
emperor was humbled by adverſity ; and would 
have yielded to any terms compatible with religion 
and royalty. The Turkiſh ſfultan was defirous of 


ſirous of ſecuring for his own uſe the Byzantine 
treaſures; and he /accompliſhed a ſacred duty in 
preſenting to the Gabours, the choice of circum; 
ciſion, of tribute, or of death. The: dvarice-:of 
Mahomet might have been ſatisfied with-an annugl 
ſum of one hundred thouſand dueats: but hir 


ſome fruitleſs treaty, he declated-his/reſolutiqwof 


finding either a throne, or a grave, under the 


path 
logus to reſign the city into the hands f the 


Ottomans; and he determined to abide the laſt fig 
extremities of war. Several days were employed 


tt 
5 


by the ſultan in the Preparations of the alfault; Beſ 
and a reſpite was granted by his favoutite E ſcience oe 
of aſtrology, which had fixed on 3 pur 
of May, as the fortunate and fatal hour. On the 
evening of the twenty -feventh, he Lead his: final 10 
orders; aſſembled in his preſenge dhe e: military Qi 
01 ibu bad Je bd did, (Fx d Sreiibnsls 2 Cal 

Ae Ice ocopdyl es an and buen differ in the time and eireumſtan - ehr 
fthe negociation ; And as it was neither glovions, non ſalutans: tha 

Faithful” e Tpares his MES Even; the. thought. f & WW @& 

nder, ae e eee 
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chiefs; und "diſperſed his heralds through 'the . Ee? 
Ce AL 'the r pn png m nnd 
the perilous enterpriſe. | Fear is the firſt prac 0 Gn” 
H n ) defpotic* government; and his mensees 
dere expreſſed in the Oriental ſtyle, that 0 nes 
ſugitives and deſerters, had they the wings of a 
bird, ſhould/ not eſcape from his inexerfable 
juſtice. The greateſt part of his baſhaws* And 
lanizaries were the offspring of Chriſtian parents; ry 
but the glories of the Turkiſh” name were Per. 
petuated by ſucceſſive adoption; and in the 
gradual change of individuals, the fpirit of à 
kgion; a regiment, or an oda, is kept alive by 
imitation and diſcipline. In this holy warfare, 
the Moſlems were exhorted to purify their minds 
vith prayer, their bodies with ſeven ablutionls; 
id to abſtain from food till the cloſe of the en- 
king dsf crowd of derten viſited the tefity | 


ys me Dal 
21 rin Ig 
$3 18 win „ (Chalcocondyles, 1 EY p. 1 Da no more 
— figure : but in the ; Tragedy « of Irene, ee 
ad e * 
911 7 250 the fierce North, upon his frozen en, Ea 103 
q | aloft above. the wondering clouds 
8 A of him in the Pleiads golden chariot == 
% Thence ſhould tny fury drag him down to tortures. 5 = 
Beſidgs the extravagance-of the rants; mult obſerve, r. That tt 
ration of 1 ipds muſt be confined to the loauer region af the 
= ; Ferhat Cn, etymology, and fable of the Pleiads arg. 
3 ﬀ&- ad Homer, L. 686. Eudocia in 
Briggg(” Apallador. 4. ili. C 10. Heile p . 229. Not. 82 05 
he a. te gere ee eee ad 
Na dae D fert. ; tom N52 12. dee 
e. „ NU. tom“ vi b. 7 Gebelin, Hiſt. du 
. p. 73. rn which Mahomet had ſtudied: _ 3. The golden 
ehpriot does hot exiſt ether in 1 c but TRE. 
that Di " Johjfot Mat cotttdündled "pick A 7 th the e great bear: 
e wagt un, e Wadde with a northern 00 ſte 4255 nende 
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and gardens of paradiſe,” and in the embraces bf 


he black-eyed virgins." Vet Mahbmee priveipaliy 


woſted to the efficacy of temporaf and--viſthle 


rewards: A double pay was proimiſecdt to the 
uictorious troops; The city and the buildings, 


ſaid Mahomet, & are mine: but I-refigh te your 


* valour the captives and the ſpoil, the! treaſures 


of gold and beauty: be rich and be Happy. 
„ Many are the prövinces of my enipire: the 


intrepid ſoldier who firſt aſaends che: Valls f 


* Conſtantinople, ſhall be rewarded with the 
government of the faireſt and | moſt: wealthy; 
<cand my gratitude ſhall accumulate his hottouns 
* and fortunes above the meaſure of his on 
+ hopes. Such various and potent motives 
diffuſed among the Turks: a general ardeurs rs. 
gardleſs of life and impatient for action: tlie 
camp re-echoed with the Moſlem ſhouts öf, “ God 
eis God, there is but one God, and Mahon 


Is the apoſtle of God“; and the fea And land, 


Laſt fare - 
wel of the 
emperor 
the 
Greeks. 


from Galata to the ſeven tobe "were i ititoardh 
by the blaze of their nocturnal fires. Pre 
Far different was the ſtate of the, e Zbrif 45 
Who, with loud and impotent. com plaints, 45 
plored the guilt, or the puniſhment, « = fins Ns. 
The c ce leftial image 'of the Virgi in Jag. born, "ex: 


"#71 


poſed in folemn proceſſi on; 1 divine 
3 was. deaf to their — ac - 
cuſed the obſtinacy c of the emperor” for't re refulipg's 


"2 IFN 1 


— th theſe Moſlem aoclamations; not for. 
the name of God, but far that of the rrophet: the picus aal of, 
Venere! is * and 8 - M7 _ 
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elf ſurrender ; ant horror 
fate; and hel . and ſec 
Tuxkiſhiſervimde. The: nobleſt of the 2 
and; ithe-brayelt,of the allies, were ſumrmhoned:to' 
dhe palace, ta prepare chem, on the evening of the 
kwenty-eighth;:dor: the duties and dangers ef the 
general aſſault. The laſt [ſpeech of Palablogue 


vas the funeral oration. of the Roman em pire uæ 
l. prowilen, he ebnjured, and hevainiy attempted | 


Waasen ban which was extinguiſhed in his 
Lyn: mind Ithis world allwasrcomfortleſs/and 
gloomy; and neither the gbſpel nor the church 
hivecpropdfed:any-confpicuots recompenſe io the 
heroes who fall fan; the ſervice of their country. 
But the exhmple of their prince, and the confine- 
ment of acſiege) had armed theſe warriors with 
the courage of deſpair; and the pathetic ſeene is 
deſcribed by the feelings of the hiſtorian Phranza, 
who Was himſelf preſent at this mournful 
They wept, they embraced; regardleſs of their 
families and fortunes, they devoted their lives; 
and each . commander, de parting. to his ſtation, 
maintained all night a vigilant and anxious watch 
on the rampart. . The emperor, and "ome. faith: 
ful | companions, entered the dome of St. Sophia, 
Wa ina u few jours was to be converted into a 
an and "devoutly received, with tears and 
noe 195 the crament of | the”! ' holy” commun 105 


m moments in ” the a ace, hich 
Me cepole 12803 one ind he pala "i "hue 
+185 Fam afraid! that this Amer 0g ebm gest by Phrabizq 


Fr 


Heonardus aſſins him another ſpeech/ in which he;addrefies him- 
lelf more reſpectfully to the Latin auxiliaries "+ be genen 20! 
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TI, R. * with cries and lamentations ; Fi ſolicited 


The gene- 


ral aſſault, 
May 29. 


the pardon, of all 1 whom he might have injuxed 5* ; 

and. mounted on horleback to Mit the guards, 
and explore the motions of the enemy. The dil. 
treſs and fall of the laſt Conſtantine are more 
glorious than the long proſperity 05 the Byzantine 
F 9 

In the confuſion of darkneſs an alfulaut may 
Eanetimes ſucceed ; but in this great and general 


| attack, the 9 855 judgment and aſtrological 


1 „ 


aorning, the memorable twenty-ninth of. May, 
in the fourteen hundred and fifty-third year of the 


know 7 ledge of Mahomet adviſed him to expect the 


Chriſtian æra. The preceding night had been 


ftrenuouſly employed: the troops, the cannon, : and 
the faſcines, were advanced to the edge of the 
ditch, which in many parts preſented a ſmooth 
and level paſſage to the breach ; and his fourſcore 
rallies almoſt touched with the prows and their 
caling -ladders, the leſs defenſible. walls of the 
barbour. Under pain of death, ſilence Was 

enjoined: but the phyſical laws of motion and 


ſound are not obedient to diſcipline or fear; each 


individual might ſuppreſs his voice and meafure 


his footſteps ; but the march and labour of thou-' 


ſands muſt inevitably produce a ſtrange confufion 


of diſſonant clamours, which reached the ears of 


the watchmen of the towers. At day. break, 


without the cuſtomary ſignal of the morning gun, 
the Turks aſſaulted the” eny by fea and land; and 


— ; 4 "IT >. 4 \s 
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MM This eng which devotion has ſometimes extorted 
from dying princes, is an improvement of the goſpel doctrine of 


the forgiveneſs of injuries: it is more caſy to forgive ag times, 


than once to aſk pardon of an inferior. en 


* 


430. - TY, the 


the finttitads of a Wisst or na thread? has & 


been applied to the cloſeneſs and continuity of 
their line of atta The foremoſt ranks con- 


ſiſted of the refuſe a tlie hoſt, a voluntary crowd 
who fought without order or command ; of the 
feebleneſs of age or childhood, of peaſants and 


vagrants, and of all who had joined the camp in 
the blind hope of plunder and martyrdom. The 


common impulſe drove them onwards to the wall: : 
the moſt audacious. to climb were inſtantly pre- 


cipitated ; and not a dart, not a bullet, of the 


Chriſtians, was idly. waſted on the accumulated 
throng. | But their ſtrength and ammunition were 


exhauſted | in this laborious defence: the ditch 


was filled with the bodies of the lain ; ' they. ſup- 
ported. the footſteps of their companions ; and of 
this devoted yanguard, the death was more ſervice- 


able than the life. Under their reſpective baſhaws. 


and ſanjaks, the troops of Anatolia and Romania 
were ſucceſſvely led to the charge: their progreſs 
was various and doubtful ; but, after a conflict of | 
two. hours, the Greeks ſtill maintained, and i im- 


proved their advantage; 0 and the voice of the 


emperor was; heard, encouraging his ſoldiers to 
atchieve, by a laſt effort, the deliverance of their 
country. In that. fatal moment, the Janizaries 
arole, freſh, .vigorous, and invincible. The ſul. 
tan himſelf. on horſeback, with an iron mace in 


his hand, was, the ſpectator and judge of their 


ralour : : he was ſurrounded by ten thouſand of 
RK pyTii5innt -#£&t a Had 2 s 
Wy, Beſides wee Id oo 8 e te andes Ha 'the nie 
Ducas numbers in this nn, _ t 356/600" Turks, egos: 
and TOs J {10737 12 in V3 S049 ia 


& his 
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CHAP. "Htmdameſtic troops, whom he reſerved for the 


LXVIIi. 
. eciſive occaſions; and the tide of battle was: 


directed and impelled by his voice: and; eye. His 


numerdus miniſters of juſtice were poſted behind 


ther line, to urge, to reſtrain, and to puniſh; and 
if danger Was in the front, ſhame and inevitable 
death were in the rear, of the fugitives. The 
cries of fear and of pain were drowned in the 
martial muſic of drums, trumpets, and attaballs; 


operation of ſounds, by quickening the circulation 
of the blood and ſpirits, will act on the human 
machine more forcibly than the eloquence: of 
reaſon and honour. From the lines, the gallies, 
and the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thundered 
on all ſides; and the camp and city, the Greeks' 
and the Turks, were involved in a cloud of ſmoke; 
which could only be diſpelled by the final de- 
Averance or deſtruction of the Roman” einpire/ 
Thie ſingle combats of the heroes of hiſtory ho 
fable, amuſe our fancy and engage our affections 
the Kilful evolutions of war may inform the wing, 
and improve a neceſſary,” though pernicious; 5 
1 ence. But in the uniform and '6dius $ pictures 


confulion'; 3 nor mall T ſtrive, at the Uiltanlte f 
thite'! centuries and a thouſand "miles," to delifleate 
a ſcene, of which, there could be no, ſpectators, 
and of which the actors themſelves were incapable 
f korwing any juſt” or adequate idea. 


trees £ 


The immediate loſs. of Conſtantinople may be 


b of J ohn Tad.” The fight of his 
| | blood, 


— — - * 
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and experience has proved, that the Wert ö 


of a general affavlt, all is blood, 'a a and horror, and 


aferibed to the bullet; or arrow, whicly pierced the 


OF: THE: ROMAN EMPIRE. 
blood, and the exquiſite pain; appalled the courage 


firmeſt rampart of the city. As he withdrew from | 


his ſtation in queſt of a. ſurgeon, his flight Was 


CH A a. 
L XVII. 
of the chief, whoſe arms and counſels were tb. 


perceived and ſtopped by the indefatigable em. | 


peror. „ Your wound,“ exclaimed Palzologus; i 
«is ſlight; the danger is preſſing; your preſence, 
Dis neceſſary; and whither will yon retire3?? 
« I will: retire,” ſaid the trembling Genogſe,: 
4 by the ſame road which God has opened to the 
6% Turks; and at theſe words he haſtily paſſed 
through one of the breaches: of the inner wall. 
By this puſillanimous act, he ſtained. the honours: 
of a military life; and the few days which be ſur- 
vived in Galata, or the iſle of Chios, Wee ene 
bittered by: his own and the public reproach 
His example was imitated by the greateſt part of the 
Latin auxiharies, and the defence began to- Hlacken 


when, the; attack was preſſed with redoubled...vi- 


gour. The number of the Ottomans Was fifty, 
perhaps an hundred, times ſuperior to that of 
the. Chriſtians : the double walls were reduced by 
the cannon 111 zan heap of ruins; in 2, circuit of 
2 * . miles, ſome places muſt be found more 
eaſy 0 H acceſs, o or more feebly, guarded ; and if 
the, befiegers [could penetrate. in a ſingle point, 
the whole. .Fity, was, Irrecoverably | loſt, 4 T The elt 


f dee Schture Gf the Mr ts 1 
© his Sn feelings); andi thoſe vf the public. For ſome 


Ducas; bot the words 0 DE ME Kt 


te reaſons, treated ho t 
33 Flo f Leona L cle © Resi ene 
And (rebent essö bg od, geri adds ſue) oblitus. Ih Uthe 


ain e ee Aol eaten, the Gendeſe, 
Were way A and 0 9855 flo f io ubs 
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6 5 v. wo deſerved" the ſultan's reward was: Haſſan the 


Jahizary, of gigantio ſtature and ftrength.' With 
- His-ſeymetar in one hand and his buckler in the 


2 3 — other; he aſcended the butward fortification: of 


- therchinty: Janizaries, who were 'emulons of his 
Valour, eighteen periſned in the bold adventure. 
Haſſan and his twelve companions had reached 
the ſummit; the giant was precipitated from the 
rampart; he roſe on one knee, and was again 
oppreſſed by a ſhower: of darts and ſtones. But 
his, ſucceſs had proved that the atchieyement was 
poſſible: the walls and towers, were inſtantly co- 
vered with a fwarm of Turks; and, the Greeks, 
now driven from the vantage ground, were over. 
whelmed by encreaſing multitudes. Amidſt thele 
multitudes, the emperor *? „ho accompliſhed al 
the duties of a general 85 a loldier, was. long 
ſeen, and finally loſt, The nobles, who, fought 
round his perſon, ſuſtained till their laſt breath 
the. honourable names of Palæologus ang .Can- 
tacuzene : his mournful exclamation Was heard, 


. Cannot there be found a Chriſtian to cut off 


: fe my head“? and his laſt fear Was that of fal. 


ene Which-his.goad Mord bad digged - 2 ſo 


th, 


g, Dueas Kills him with two blows or Turkih wickers; a 
pocohdyles wounds him in the ſhoulder; and then tramples him in 


the gate. The grief of Phranza carrying him a pe kin 225 | 


eſcapes from the preciſe image of his death; 1 


| ont kalter apply theſe noble lines of Dryden: 8 5 250 70 


HTS. BV a 3. As to Sebaſtian, let them ſearch the ßeld; NA 70 IJ 
And where they: find a mountain of ther ſlan., 
end one to climb, and looking down wen. 
There they will find him at his znanly length, 
ae With his face np to heayen, in that red:1 


® oL 
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* 


be BpOndanus (A. PD. 246 3, No., who has hopes of his 4 
tion, wiſhes to. abſolye-this demand from, he, Fate of ſuicide. 
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Ae int the bands/of (the: inffäkeke 2% The 


* of Conſtantine caſt away the 


: amidſt the tumult he fell by an unkbonm 
nr pars his body was buried under a mountain 
of the flain. After his death, refiſtance and order 
were no more: the Greeks fled towards the ity; 
and many were preſſed and-ſtifled in the narrow 


paſs of the gate of St. Romanus. The victorious 


Turks ruſhed through the breaches of the inner 
wall; and as they advanced into the ſtreets, they 
were. Th6w joined by their brethren, who had forced 
the gate Phenar on the fide of the harbour“. In 
the firſt heat of the purſuit, about two thouſand 


TY 
CHAP: 


2 


Chriſtians were put to the ſword ; but avarice foon 


prevailed over cruelty ;- and the victors acknow- 
Led, that they ſhould immediately have given 
quarter if the valour of the emperor and his TP 
bands had not. prepared. them for a ſimilar opp 
fition in every part of the capital. It was 55 
alter a ſiege of fifty- three days, that Conſtanti- 
nople, which had defied the power of Choſroes, 
the Chagan, and the caliphs, was irretrievabl 

fubdued. by the arms of Mahomet the "cond. 
Her empire only, had been ſubverted by the La- 
tins ;- her religion was e che duſt by the 
Moſlem conquerors *, . 4 
61 Ted de Cbienſis FEA properly che kbor the Pubs; 

had they known the emperor, would have laboured to ſave and 
Romy a captive” ſo acbeptable to the Riltanj? 20 02/4 


62 Cantem antemir,'p. 96. The Chriſtian thips in the mouth ofthe 
harbour, had flanked and retarded this naval attack - 


63 Chalcocondyles moſt abſurdly ſuppoſes, that Coillantinople | 


was ſacked by the Afſiatics in revenge for the ancicentedlamities of 
Troy; and the grammarians ef the xyth ceitury are happy tg 
melt down the uneouth appellation of Turks, into che more claſs 
Leat name of Tpucri, 
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empire. 
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AP,” Thetidings of misfortune. fly with a rapid wing; 


yet ſuch was the extent of Conſtantinople, that 


the more diſtant quarters might prolong ſome 


moments the happy ignorance of their ruin . But 
in tlie. general conſternation, in the feelings of 


ſelfiſh or ſocial anxiety, in the tumult and thunder 


ofthe aſſault, a 1 Neepleſs* night and morning muſt 


haye elapſed; nor ean I believe that many Gre-" 
cian ladies were awakened by the Janizaries from 


ſound and tranquil fluinber On the uſſurance 


of the public calamity, the houfes ad convents 
were inſtantly deſerted; and the trembling inhs/ 
bitants flocked together in the ſtreets, like an herd 
of timid animals; as if accummnlated -wedkriels 


could be productive of ſtrengthg ier in the val 


hope, that amid the crowd, each individual might 


be fafe and inviſible. From every part of the ta. 


pital, they flowed into the church of St. Sophia: 
in the ſpace of an hour, the ſanctuary, the choir; 
the nave; the upper and lower galleries, were filled 
with the multitudes of fathers and huſbands, of 


women and children, of prieſts, monks, and feli. 
gious virgins: the doors were barred on the infide; 


and they ſought protection from the ſacred dome, 


which they had fo _ abhorred as a profane 


and polluted edifice. Their confidence was 


founded on the prophecy of an enthuſiaſt or im- 
Poſtor that one day the Turks would enter Cons 


64 When O_ ſurpriſes: Babylon; during- the, celebration af a 


Feſtival, ſo vaſt was the city, and ſa careleſs. were the inhabitants, 


that much time elapſed befbre the diſtant quarters knew that they 


_ wereicaptives (Herodotus: I. ij. c. 191.) and Uſher (Annal. p. 78.0, 


TFT ſimilar 
import. 99 5 eln T1901 to on gib; 


Arlon 35 Wn 355 8 ſtantinople, 
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OE THE ROMAN "EMPIRE; 
ſtantinople, and purſue the Romans as far asgflle 


column of: Uonſtantine in the ſquare before It mt 


Sophia: but that this would, be the'term-of their: 
calamities n that; an angel vd deſcend: fnom: 

heaven, with. ad ſword in his hand, and would!des; 
linen: the empire, with that, celeſtial weapong into 


_ 
W 


n MD 


. 
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poor nan ſeated at the foot of the column. 


% Takerthis ford, would he ſay, and avenge! 
<;the people of the Lord. At theſe animating, 
words, the Turks would inſtantly fly, and the 
vigorious RNamans would driye them from the 


Weft, andd rom all; Anatolia, as far, as the fron- 


tiers of Perſia. It is on this oceaſion, that Ducas 
vith ſome fantyrand much truth, upbraids; the 


Faangel appeured, exclaims the hiſtorian, bad 
ehe offered to exterminate your foes if you 
e would conſent to the union of the churghs. 
even then, in that fatal moment, you would: 
ch have rejected your ſalary Or. barg deceiyed pour: 
Gad in. DIG n Seen B00] fi 


| diſcord andiiobBinacy; of the Greeks. “ Had: that. 
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While they expected the deſcent of. the tardy, Captivity 


of the 
Greeks, 


agel, the doors were broken with axes; 5: ; ANd.AS 
the. Turks enceuntered no reſiſtance, their bload- 
lefs hands were employed in ſelecting and ſecuring 
the multitude of their priſoners. Vouth, beauty, 
and the appearance of wealth, attracted- their; 
choice; and the right of. property was decided 


* 65 OY > deſeription is extracted from Ducas (er 30. who 
two years afterwards was Rent ambafſader from the'prince of LH 


bos ter the” fultan -(. 4. . Tit Leſbos was fubdued-inn 14 


(Phranza, I. Ni. 6/47.); that iſland muſt have been full uf the f- 
gitives of OConſtantinaple, who Aw 3 to repeat, perhaps to 
adorn, the tale of their miſery, - - :oqnt 


: 950 0 fc 54110. gi} among 
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CHAP. amontz themſdves by a prier ſeizure; by perſönal 
— ſtrength, and by the authority e command. In 
the ſpace of an hour, the male captives were 
bound with cords, the females with their veils and 
girdles. The ſenators were linked with their 
faves; the prelates, with the porters, öf the 
cherck; and young men of a plebeta "claſs; with 
noble inakts; whoſe faces had been inviſible" the 
. ſun and their neareſt kindred. In this common 
| captivity, the ranks of ſociety were confbunded; 
the ties' of nature were cut aſunder; and the in: 
ex6rable ſoldier was careleſs of the father's groan, 
the tears of the mother, and the lamientations 0 
k che children. The loudeſt in their wailings wer 
the nuns, who were torn from the altar With naked 
boſoms, outſtretched hands, and diſnevelled Hair: 
and we ſhould pioully believe that few could be 
tempted to prefer the vigils of the haram ta Thoſe 
of the monaſtery. Of theſe unfortunate Grecks, of 
theſe domeſtic animals, whole ſtrings were ruck 
driven through the ſtreets ; and as the conquerors 
were eager to return for more prey, their tremb - 
ling pace was” quickened with menaces and blows: 
At the ſame hour, a ſimilar rapine was exer- X 
ciſed in all the churches and monaſteries, in all if 


TT ow 3 uny ooo e 


the palaces and habitations of the capital; nor * 
ecduld any place, however ſacrèd or ſequeſtered, Fa 
protect the perſons or the property of the Geeks, 4 
Above ſixty thouſand of this devoted people were 91 
tranſported from the city to the camp and fleet; FA 


exchanged or ſold according to the caprice or in- 
tereſt of their maſters, and diſperſed in remote 90 
feryitoge through' the provinces of the Ottoman Pl 
bas empire. 
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empire. Among theſe we may notice ſome re- CHAP. 


markable characters. The hiſtorian Phranza, firſt 
chamberlain and principal ſecretary, was involved 
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with his family n the common lot. After ſuffer- 


ing four months the hardſhips. of flayery, he re- 
covered his freedom; ; in the enſuing winter he | 


ventured. to Adrianople, and ranſomed his. wife 
5 the mir baſti or maſter of the horſss: but his 
bad, been ſeized: Pr obs uſe of Mahomet himſelf, 
The, daughter of Phranza died in the ſeraglio, 


be by.the, band of che royal lover “. A deed 


nps a virgin: his ſon, in the fifteenth year of 


thus. inhuman, cannot ſurely, be expiated. by che 


taſte and liberality with which he releaſed a Grecian 

matron, and her two daughters, on receiying a 
Lain ode from Philelphus, who had choſen a wife 
in that noble family. The pride or cruelty of 
* would have been moſt ſenſibly gratified 
by the capt e of a Roman legate; but the dex- 
terity of cardinal Iſidore eluded the ſearch, and 
is Sane Sos alen in a e N 
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Mo 


Xineras 4 mani Jagt . volebat enim eo turpiter et nel 
firie abuti. Me miſerum et infelieem. Yet he could ond leara 
from report, the bloody or impure ſcenes that were ated in the 
dark receſſes of the ſeraglio 

iges Tiraboſch? (tort. vi. P. i. 10 and Laneelot ue de 
Academie des Inſcriptione, tom. x. p. 218.) I ſhould be curious 
to learn how he could praiſe the public en my, whom he — often 
reviles as tlie moſt corrupt and inhuman o tyrants. 5 


6⁰ 1. 6 2895 J n iii. e. 20, 21. s redes ire? poſi live ; 


es The Commentaries: of Pius 11: ſuppoſe, that bs caaſtity | 


placed. his cardival's hat. on the head of a corpſe, which: was, cut 
off a 52d ul pxpoleg in triumph, while the legate himſelf was bans | 
- anc 
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CHA r. The chain and entrance of the outward harbour, 


ILXVIII. 
e ad 


was ſtill occupied bycthe Italian ſtips of merchan - 
diſe and war. They had ſignaliſed their valour in 
the ñege; they einbraced the moment of retreat; 


Whileſthe Turkiſh mariners were diſſipatbd in the 


pillage of the city, When they hoiſted fail; the 
beach was covered with) a ſuppliant and lament- 
able;crowd-: but the means of tranſpoxtation were 


ſcanty: the Venetians and Genbeſe ſelected their 


cuated their houſes, and. MATT 


chuntrymen; and, notwithſtanding the fairelt; pro- 


miſes of the ſultan, the inhabitants of, Galata, eva: 
|; eee mak 


propiqus effects. 944 3 TING 9 15 q Uenit « III zich 


In the fall and the fack of „ 


rian is condemned to repeat the tale of uniform 


calamity: the fame effects muſt. be produced by 
the ſame paſſionz; and when thoſe) paſſions may 
be indulged without controul, ſmalh alas is the 
ckſference between civilized and ſavage mat 
Amidſt the vague exclamations of bigotry and 


hatretl, the Turks are not accuſed of à wantan 


or immoderate effuſion of Chriſtian blood: but 
according to their maxims (the maxims of anti- 
quity); the lives of the vanquiſfied were for- 


feited;: and the legitimate reward of the con- 


queror Was derived from. the ſervide, the: ſale; or | 


- the ranſom, af $16; RAÞHANCS of, Hach frame do Ihe 


nicle J wa eſcape nl eee 


and del yered, eder of no value. The 17 be pre Chro- 
ondanus, | At 'D: * 53, No 15.) in eee e 
a gfe the merit i wed gf fu _ 58 


uſbequius, expa expa plea re an e RI : 
rights f War, and the 175 of IE „among anieichts und 'the' 


e Legat. Turcica, 1060 te an Sf} 556 it 
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. wealth of Conſtantinople had been granted-by the N er! 5 


ſultan to His agQdrious' troopss fand the pine — — 


of an hour ãs more productive than the induſtryof 


years. But as no regular diviſion was attemptedd 
of the ſpoil, the reſpective ſhares were not detef- 
mined by merit; and ther rewards of valour- were 
ſtolen away by the followers of the camp, who” - 
had declined the toil and danger of the battle!“ 
The narratie of their depreditions-could ndt af! 


ford! either! àthuſement or inſtruckion: tlie t6tal 
unbunt; in the laſt Poverty of the empire, has 


oe AV At T5 r Mons ef- beate wo and ef 
this ſum a ſmall part was the prop erty 6f the Ve- 
ntidfis;'the* Genbeſe, the is etc, 'and the 
Rereligute 6f Ancha. Of theſe" foreigners; fle 
ft was improved in quick and perpetual cir- 
lation? Büt the riches of the Greeks were dife? 


played in the idle oſtentatien of palaces and Ward 
robes, or deeply buried in treaſures of ingots and 


od coin, left it hould be demanded at their hauds 
for the defence of their country. The:iprofanas! ! 


tion and pluùnder of the monaſteries and churches 
exvited the: moſt tragic” complaints. The dome 


of St. Sophia Itſelf, the earthly; heaven, theiſep - 
cond firmameſity the vehicle of the cherubim - 


the thronie of klie glory of GOd Was deſpoiled 


of the oblations of ages and che gold and ſiver: 


5 180 % }-IY 
Hs BY a Raga; in amargin nal 1 mo ors 7 
a, Po; 15 * bu in .the qi e to Venic 
Eb loren 4 Al ng. 50s, 30, 20», and 1 pe Pin 
i that, 5 e Her with the e e 
6.forcien property Wend, ſcare ly exceed. one-fourth, 
71 See the „ ently .Prailes and lamentations' of of üg N 
1898 the. 
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cn v thepearls and jewels, the'vaſes and ſacerdotal orna- 
LAVVIN. ments „ were moſt wickedly converted to the ſerv 


vice of mankind. After the divine images had 
been ſtripped of all. that could be valuable to a 


profane eye, the canvaſs, or the wood, was torn, 
odr broken, or burnt, or trod under footꝭ or aps 
+" plied, in the- ſtables, or the kitchen; torthe-vitel 
uſes: The example of ſacrilege was imitated 


however from the Latin conquerors of Conſtan“ 
tinople; and the treatment uthich ! Chriſt, tke 
Virgin, and the ſaints, had ſuſtained from the 


guilty Catholic, might be: inflicted by the zealous 


Muſulman on the monuments of idolatry. Per. 
haps, inſtead of joining the public clamour) A phi 
loſopher will obſerve, that in the decline of the 


arts, the workmanſhip could not be:mbre valuable 


than the work, and that a freſh ſupply: of viſions! 
and miracles would ſpeedily be renewed by the 
craft of the prieſt and the credulity of the people; 
He will more ſeriouſſy deplore the loſs of the By- 

zantine libraries, which were deſtroyed or ſcat. 
tered in the general confuſion: one hundred and 


| twenty thouſand manuſcripts are ſaid to have dif 


appeared; ten volumes might be purchaſed for 


a ſingle ducat; and the ſame ignominious price) 


too high perhaps for a ſhelf of theology, included 
the whole works of Ariſtotle and Homer, the 


nobleſt productions of the ſcience and ee 


of ancient Greece. We may reſleer w NN 4 
5 that an ineſtimable portion four | 
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72 see Ducas Ye? 45), and an epittle, July 156; 14535 from 
Laurus Quirinus to pope Nicholas V. (Hody de Græeis, p.192. 


a from A MS. in the Cotton library). | 
ar | treaſures 
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treaſures: was ſafely depoſited in Italy z and that onb 
che mechanics of a German town had invented 1 | 


m art Fihich: derides:the haroc of time and bar · 
riſmidzulsv od len Had iis lo: beggtt sd 


From the ddt hour of the memorable. txrenty= Mahomet 


vinth of May, diſorder and rapine- prevailed in 


Gonſtantinople;-tilt the eighth hour of the ſame; St. $. Sophia 


days when the ſultan himſelf paſſed in e = 
through, the gate of St. Romanus. He was 2 

tende hy his vizirs,: baſhaws, and guards, _ 
af vrhom (ſays: 4 Byzantine hiſtorian) was robuſt 
Hercules, dextrous: as Apollo, and equal in 
battle to any ten of the race of ordinary mor- 
talg. The conqueror * gazed with ſatisfaction and 
wonder on the ſtrange though ſplendid appear- 
ee of the domes and palaces, fo diſſimilar from 
the ſtyle of Oriental architecture. In the hippos: 
dome, or atmeidan, his eye was eee jan. the 


twiſted column of the three ſerpents; and, as 


a trial of his ſtrength, he ſhattered with om ira? 
mace or battle-ax/ the under-jaw of one of theſe. 
monſters , which in the eyes of the Turks were 
the idols or taliſmans of the city. At the princi- 
pal door of St. Sophia, he alighted from his horſe, 
and entered the dome: and ſuch was his jealous 
regard: for that! A: * * Clare thigh on 
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The Jüllan Gslendar; Wich veekons the POR and hours from 
mignisht. was uſed at Conſtantinople. But Ducas ſeems to un- 


derſtang | the natural hours from ſun· riſe. 5 
74 See the Pu Atmals, p. 329: and the Pandects of Leun- 


clavius, p. PN 
75.4 hayg had-occafiqn tek. 88: ) 23 mention this exons 
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en AP. . obſerving a zealous Muſulman in the act of break- 


ing Bn, marble pavement,” he admoniſnhed him 
with his: ſeymetar, that, if the ſpoil and captives 
were granted to the ſoldiers, the public and pri- 
vate buildings: had been reſerved for the prince. 


Buy his command the metropolis of che Faſtern 


church was transformed into à moſch: the rich 
and portable inſtruments of ſuperſtition had been 
removed; the croſfes were thrown down; and 


the walls, which were covered with images and 


moſaics; were waſhed and purified, and reſtored to 
a ſtate of naked ſimplicity. On the fame. day, 
or on the enſuing Friday, the muexin or crier 
aſcended the moſt lofty turret, and proclaimed 
the ezan, or public invitation in the name of God 
and his prophet; the imam preached 3 and Ma. 


homet the ſecond performed the namaz:of prayer 
and thankſgiving: on the great altar, where the 


Chriſtian myſteries had ſo lately been celebrated 
before the laſt of the Czſars 7% From St. Sophia 
he proceeded to the auguſt, but deſolate, man- 

ſion of an hundred ſucceſſors of the great WR 
ſtantine; but which in a few hours had been 
ſtripped of the pomp of royalty. A melancholy 
reflection on the viciſſitudes of human greatneſs, 
forced itſelf on his mind; and he repeated an ele- 
gant diſtich of Perſian poetry : * The ſpider has 


* wove © his web in the 8. Imperial Palgce 3 AD the 
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+. 26 We are obliged- to Cantemir (p. 702.) for the Turkiſh ac- 
count of the converſion of St. Sophia, o bitterly deplored by 
Phranza and Ducas. It is amufing enough to obſerve, in what 
oppoſite lights the ſame object appears to a Mufulman and 2 
133 eye. 
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« Afraſiab ?7,”” 

Yet his mind was not fatiafied, nents 
victory ſcem complete, till he was informed of the 
fate of Conſtantine; whether he had eſcaped, or 
been made priſoner, or had fallen in the battle. 


« ow! hath ſung her watch. Jong on the towers of ITEY 


175 — 
haviour 
to the 
Greeks 


Two Janizaries claimed the honour and reward 


of his death : the body; under an heap of ſlain, 


was diſcovered by the golden eagles embroidered 
on his ſhoes: the Greeks acknowledged with 


tears the head of their late emperor; and, after 
expoſing the bloody trophy '*, Mahomet beſtowed 


on his rival the honours of a. decent funeral. | 


After his deceaſe, Lucas Notaras, great duke, 
and. firſt miniſter of the empire, was the moſt 


important priſoner. When he offered his perſon 
and his treaſures at the foot of the throne, And 


« why,” ſaid the indignant ſultan, did you not 
* employ theſe treaſures in the defence of your 


0 prince and country? „ They were yours,” 


anſwered the ſlave, God had reſerved them * 


64 | For, hands. if he reſerved them for me, 


„ This diſtich, which Cantemir gives in the original , derives 


new beauties from: the application. It was thus that Scipio re- 


peated, in the ſack of Carthage, the famous prophecy of Homer. 
The ſame generpus feeling carried the mind of the Conqueror to 
the paſt or the future. 

7 I cannot believe with Ducas (ſee Spondanus, AD. 14533 
No 13.), that Mahomet. fent round Perſia, Arabia, &c. the head 
of the Greek emperor :; he would ſurely content himſelf 8855 a 


| trophy leſs inhuman. - * 


79 Phranza was the perſonal enemy bf the great duke ; nor 
could time, or death, or his own retreat to a monaſtery, extort 
a feeling of ſympathy or forgiveneſs. Ducas i is inclined to praiſe 
and pity the martyr; Chalcocondyles is neuter, but we are in- 
inn, Rr VI grove | 


Vol., XII. R replied 


> THE: DECLINES AND: FALL 


2 replied-the: deſpog, .: how; have gen preſumed to 
— 2 with-hold them ſo long by a fruitleſs and fatal 
h n teſiſtance . The great duke alleged the ob- 
ſtinacy of the ſtrangers, and ſome, ſecret encou- 
wle 5 ragement from the Turkiſh Vizir ; and from 
tds perilous interview, he was at length diſmiſſed 

with the aſſurance of pardon. and protection. Ma- 

. opt, Kunde nene to, viſit bis wife, Sele 


ien 


fgilar eons Was 8 0 to. the . 
officers of ſtate, of whom ſeveral were, ranſomed 
at his expence ; and during ſome days he de- 
clared himſelf the friend and father of the van- 
quiſhed people. But the ſcene was ſoon changed; 
and before his departure, the hippodrome ſtreamed 
with the blood of his nobleſt captives. His per- 
ae cruelty is execrated by the Chriſtians: 
they adorn with the colours of heroic martyr- 
dom the execution of the great duke and his two 
Tops, 3 and his death is aſcribed to the generous 
| | uſal of delivering his children to..the tyrant's 
* | kate, Yet a Byzantine hiſtorian has, dropt an 
= unguarded word of conſpiracy, deliverance, and er 
Italian ſuccour : ſuch! treaſon. may be glorious; IM thay 
put the rebel who . bravely ventures, has juſtly IM »i! 
forfeited, his life; nor ſhould we blame a con- if? 


118 


queror for deſtroying” the "enemies; whom he i 57 

can no longer truſt. On the eighteenth of Lee 
June, the victorious” ſultan returned to Adri- 19155 
anople; and ſmiled at the bal e and . hollow I wal 
embaſſies of the Chriſtian princes, who viewed i the) 
wil g's 5 their rin ff 
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weir approarküng ruin in the falt bf the Eaſttu c 


empire! inn vd ol ol :morts bloc 


Conſtantindple had been left! naked and de- 
ſolate; wichour a prince or A people. But the: 
could not be deſpoiled of the incomparable fituat 


ton wWulick marks her for the metropolis of à 


1225 


He repeo- 
ples and 
adorns 
Conſtan- 
tinople. 


great empire; and the getiius” of the place Wir 


ever triumph over the accidents of time and for-“ 


tune Boürſa and Adrianople, the ancient feats 


o the” Ottomans,” fink into provincial towns; 
ad Mahomet the ſecond eſtabliſhed his own i 


fidence,* and that of his ſucceſſors, on the ſame | 


cotninanding ſpot which had been choſen by Con- 


ſtantinne . e fortifications of Galata, Which 


wicht afford 4 ſtielter to the Latins, were pruden' 
deltroyed; but the damage of the Turkiſh” can 
non was foon' repaired; and before the month of 
Auguſt, great quantities of lime had been burnt 
for the feſtoration of the walls of the capital. 
As the entire property of the ſoil and buildings, 


whether public or private, or profane or facred, 


was now transferred to the conqueror, he firſt fe: 
parated a ſpace of eight furlongs from tlie point 


of the triangle for the eſtabliſhment of his ſeraglis | 


or palace. It is here, in the boſom of lax 
that the grand nur 0 he 5 "Do empliatia 
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e For deten of eee vi the - Turkidif6un4 
ſee Cantemir (p. 102-10 Ducas (c. 42. 

Khor; . Toünefört, Walde reſt of 2h 885 8 "how; oth 2 5 
1 gigantic picture of the greatneſs, population, &c. of Conſtan- 
tmople and the Ottoman empire (Abrege de. I Hiſtoire; Ottomane, 
tom. i. P» 16—21.), we may learn, that in the year 1586, the Moſ- 
ww were les numerous in the e ho ans re or even 
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cally | 
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rater, of a moſch, the cathedral of St. Sophia 
was endowed. with an. ample revenue, "crowned 


2 that. were: profaned or erected by its Turkiſh" mal. 
ters; the population was ſpeedily r renewed ; and 


| the Greek emperors. On the third day Hh the f th 


vealed in a viſion ; z and it is before the ſepulchre 
cf the martyr, that the new ſultans are girded 
with. the ſword of. empire af i 


| __ bro FOR, edt 


named by the. ſtalians) appears 46 relgn'over 
Europe and Afia ; 55 but his perſon en the ſhores 
of the Boſphorus,n may not always be be fecure from 


the inſults « of an hoſtile navy. In the new cha. 


vith lofty minarets, and ſurrounded with groves 
and fountains, ior, the devotion. and refreſhment 
of t the Moſlem The ſame model was imitated 
In the jams or rl noſchs ; ; and the firſt of theſe 
was built, by Mahomet himſelf, on the ruins of 
the chureh of the holy apoſtles and the tombs. 


A 522m > » on r re 


conqueſt, the grave of Abu Ayub or Job, who 
bad fallen i in the firſt ſiege of the Arabs, was re. 


nge appertains to the NN hiſtorian; 
Mall. | enumerate. the civil and- religious. pt re 


before the end of September, five thouſind: fa ⸗ ; 
milies of Anatolia. and. Romania had obeyed the WI . 
royaF mandate, whieh enjoined them, under pain bly 
of death, to occupy their new babjrations in the I 4 
capital. The throne of Mahomet was guarded Gn 
by che numbers and fidelity of his Moſlem" ſub - Pr 
jets 1 but his rational policy : alpized to 3 5 
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ſetided and engraved in the Tableau General de 1 Empire 1 25 
man (Paris, 1787, in large folio); eee 


9 (tom. i. p. 305, 206.) 
the als 
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the remnant. of.the Greeks 3 and, they returned in ©. CHA P. 


erbte as ſon ax they were aflured. of their lives, 
their Uberties, and th free exerciſe of ther 206 ls 
gion. In the dection and inveſtiture of a a 


he: the 0 eee of the os ron court was 


FO Eien Sir... 


FOTO . he eee into the Randt of del 


nadius the crofier or paſtoral. ſtaff, the Hal of 


his eccleſiaſtical office ; ; who conducted the patri- 
ach to the gate of the ſeraglio, preſented bim 
with an horſe riechly caparifoned, | -and directed 
the vizirs and baſhaws 10 lead him to the Feed 
which. had been allotted for his reſitlence “ Th 
churches of Conftantinople were ſhared beser 
the two religions: : their limits were marked; and; 


til it was infringed by Selim the grandſon "if 
Mahomet, the Greeks enjoyed above ſixty Wett 


the benefit of this equal partition, EN 
.the miniſters of the divan, WO wiſhes 
glude the fanaticiſm , of the ſultan, the Chriſtian 
rocates preſumed ' to allege 1 that this diviſion ta 
deen an Ac, not of generoſity, but 'of Juſtice; . 


»# & 10:90 


i brand 0. fi! e. 19 9 relates ere which has p 
bly een adlorned in the Greek reports to each other, and to the 


Jatins. - a&j is, confirmed by Emanuel Malaxus, who bs 
in 7 Es the Hiſtory of the Batriarchs after the takin 


Ebnkkantinopleg inferted in the Turco-Græria of Cruſius Gm 
N 106 sR. Byt the moſt patient reader will not believe ant 
Ne adopted the Catholic form, Sancta Trinitas quiz 

onavit imperfiths'te in patfiarcham nome Rome deligit. 1 8 
z From the Turco-Græcia of Crufius, &c. Spondanus (A. D. 

1 2 Ne 44. A8, No 16.) deſeribes the ſlavery and demeſtic 

decke er the Greek church. The patriareh who fudoceded 

fv, en ea Rho n. ag {men ers) a 
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e  THE\DECLNE AND TALL ' 
L A, nofha canceſſon; but n .compacys andithat if one 


/ 


alf ff the city chad! been taken ibynſtormiʒathe 
| other moiety had ;ifurrendered: pn»the. faith of a 
ſacred capitulation. The originab grant hadi in- 

__ deed; been conſumedl by fire : but the loſs; Was 

fupplied by the teſtimony of three aged Janizaries 

who remembered the tranſaction ; and their venal 
aatlis are of more weight in the opinion of Can. 


temir, than the poſitive and unanimous elmeg of 


, . the hiſtory of the times Hat of * 10 f>1#91 on: 


Extinction The remaining fragments of; the Geck king 


perial ar. dom in Europe and-Afia I: ſhall ababden to the 
mms of ＋ urkiſh arms; but the final extinction of the two 


Comnenus 


and Palæ - gaſt dynaſties which have reigned in? Conſtan- 


« 


| * | tingple, ſhould terminate the decline and fall of 


242 


the Roman empire in the Eaſt. The deſpots of 
the Morea; Demetrius and Thomas, the two 
ſurviving brothers of the mne of | PAL roll oOus, 


M16 29118 nl 1} ter Se Eng) 25 213 59100 


ot Canteg ir (p. JOL7IQS + .) inſiſts on. the e pnanjmous conſent i of 


chat they would not have violated the truth to diminiſn their na- 
tional. glory, ſince it is eſteemed more honourable.to take a city 
115 force than by compoſition. But, 1. 1 doubt this conſent, 
Bree be quotes no ga} nome hiſtorian, and the Türkich Annals 
4 Leunclavius affirm, without exception, that Mahomet took 


Conſtaitinople per aim (p. 329. N 2. The ſame argument may be 


3 


turned in favour of the Greeks of the times, who would not have 
forgotten this honourable and/falutary eue Voltaire} as uſual, 
JO the Turks to the Chriſtianns 


8 Dt For the genealogy and fall of the Comneni of Trebitond, | 
f 8 fee Ducange (Fam. Byzant. p. 195. 73 for the laſt Palzvlogi, the 


1 — accurate antiquarian (p. 244. 247, 248.) The Palæologi 


of Montferrat were not ectinct tin the next century , but they hd 


forge ten their Greek origin and kindred. 
In the worthlefs ftory of the dülpdte ne nick bed 0 of the 


tirocbrothers, Phranza (13 iii. c-.) is to partial on the fide 


| of Themas; Ducas (c. 44, 46.) is too brief, and eee 
n IX) x.) tqo « diffuſe and 228 


Were 


urkiſh hiſtorians, ancient as well as > porn Yo and argues, 


ws 5 a 


oO f ROMAN 2CMPIRE. 


were aſtoniſhed by the death of the Emperor Con- 


ſtantine, andthe ruin of the monarchy. Hopeleſs nes 
of defence, they prepared; with 'the e Orcs YE 
who: adhered ta their fortune, to ſeek a refuge in 


Italy, beyond the reach of the Ottoman thunder. 
Their firſt apprehenſions were diſpelled by:he 


victorious fultan, ho contented himſelf with a 
tribute of twelve thouſand ducats; and while dis 


ambition explored the continent and the iſlands 


in ſearch of prey, he indulged the Morea in a re- 


ſpite of ſeven years. But this reſpite was a periodt 
of grief, diſcord, and miſery. The  bexamilidn, 
the rampart of the Iſthmus, ſo often raiſed and ſo : 
oſten ſubverted, could not long be defended bßß 
three hundred Italian archers: the keys of Co.. 
rinth were ſeized by the Turks: they returned 
from their ſummer! excurſions with a train of eap- 
tives. and ſpoil 3 and the complaints of the in- 


* * 


52 


jured Greeks were heard with indifference and 


diſdain. | The Albanians, a vagrant tribe of ſhep- 
herds: and robbers, filled the peninſula, with ra- 
pine and murder; the two deſpots implored the 


dangerous and humiliating aid of a neighbouring 


baſhaw; and when he had quelled the revolt, his 
RNs inculcated the rule of their future conduct. 


L G2 


8 repeatedly pledged in the communion and be- 


fore the altar, nor the ſtronger preſſure of neceſlity, | 


could feconcile or ſuſpend their domeſtic quarrels. 


They ravaged each other's patrimony with fire 
and fword the alms and ſuccours of the Welt 
were conſumed in civil hoſtility z- and their power 


was VO exerted in ſavage and arbitrary execu- 
TOW — K 4 : tions. 
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Mora, » hizaſelf, the. friend of Demetrius, and marched. 
0026 into the Morea with an irreſiſtible force. When 


THE! DSE AND) AE 


> Gone water me rauengg gf: che weaker 
Al; inyoh ede Their, vpreme lord n And, in, che 


red ſexfomo f maturity and revenge, Mahomęt declared 


2 taken poſſeſſion af Sparta, N ou are te 
« weak,” ſaid the ſultan, . to control this tur- 


cc. bulent province 10 will take your, daughter to 


<< my. bed; and vou ſhall paſs. the, remainder of 
605 your life in ſecurity and honour? Demetrius 
fighed and obeyed; ſurrendered. his daughter and 


bis caſtles; followed eto Adrianople his ſovereign 

and ſon; and received for his own maintenance, 
and that of his followers, a city in Thrace, and 
the adjacent iſles of Imbros, Lemnos, and Samo- 


thrace. He was joined the next year by a com- 


panion of misfortune, the laſt of the CoumNlIe 


race, who, after the taking of, | Conſtantinople by. 


the Latins, had founded a ne empire on the 


coaſt. & the Black Sea . In the progreſs. of his 
ian conqueſts, N inveſted with a 
fleet and army the capital of David, who pre- 


ſumed to ſtyle himſelf emperor of Trebizond g 


and the negociation was compriſed in a ſhort and 


peremptory queſtionz „ Will you: ſecure your lis 


1 See the loſs or conque of Trebizond in C | 


dl. . p. Jo: „ Ducas (e. 4), Phranza, 5 it, e. +377) "ind 


Cantemir (Þ- 107)»; ras - 

5 Though. Tournefort. (tom. i i, LIE, ES b. 277.0 ſpeaks of, 
Trebi: ond as mal peuplee, Peyflonel, the lateſt, = moſt accurate. 
obſerver,.can, find 10, 90, inhabitants (Commerge, de la, Mer, 
Noire, tom. ii. P- 72. and for the province, p. 5390.) lis pros. 
ſperity, and trade are perpetually diſturbed, by, the factious quar- 
rels pf two, odas of Janizaries, in one of Which $9,990: Lazi are 
cpmmonly enrolled (Memoires de Tott, tom. iii. p. 16, 17.). 
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eee pong K don 
„ treafüres, uk Hour Kfe Penne fehle Colt! 3 
nenüs was hibdued By hib own Fears, and tie Ed of T 
aiiple/ of & Mulan neighbbur, the privice dr * 
Sinope e, whs, en 1a fimilir” fummont „ 
yielded a fortified eity with four” hundred cantion* 
and ten or twelve thouſand ſoldiers. "The? erbt: | 
tuation 6f'Trebizond' was faithfully performed; 
2nd the ehiperor; with his family, Was tranſported | 
to u caſtle} in Romania: but on a flight ſuſpiefen 
of correfponding with the Perſian king, David, 
and che whole Comnenian race, were ſacrificed to 
the jealoufy or avarice of the conqueror. Nor 
could the name of father long protect the utifors' 
tuttiate Demetrius from exile and confiſcation | 
his abſect ſubmiſſion moved-the pity and con- 
tempt — the ſultan; his followers were trahf⸗ 
planted to Conſtantinople; and his poverty was . 
alleviated by a penſion of fifty thouſand aſper, 
"Habit and a tardy death releaſe 
Palsologus from an earthly maſter. It is not 
eaßy te Prenbunee whether the ſervitude of De. f 
e f or . pong . his” brother Inde . 


3 


_— Bee, f e of 'Sinope | or Sights; was poſſeſſed (eln fy 

dapper th nes) of a revenue of 200, ooo ducats (Cha 

cond. I. ix. p. 258, 259). Peyſſonel (Commerce de In Mer! 

Noire, tom. A. p. 100.) aſcribes to the modern city 656965 iH. 
bitints:” This account ſeems enormous: yet it is by trading- | 
. acquainted" with their wealth" and 

(oed 4 303 enen n 
0 — bolt Gobenn e Bii II. 1. v.) relttes e 
aaf and Teecption of the OR Fee Wer 7 5 wo 
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bas FR — | - I Morea 


E HE EER ANN TAL 
F 1. Morea, the deſpbt eſbaped to Corfu aint from thence 


f —.— [x Italy, with Tome naked ahdherents2 his name, MW 2 
his" fufferings, andthe head ef the apoſtle St. An- 1 

crew; entitled him to the hoſpitality ef the Vari. i 4 

-ean ; and his miſery was prolonged by a penſion f i 
Gxithonfand ducats from the pope and cardinals, 1 

His two ſons, Andrew and Manuel, were edueated f 

| In Italy; but the eldeſt, contemptible to his ene- A 

5 mies and burthenſome to his friends, was de- x 
OM TS graded by the baſeneſs of his life and marriage. C 
XA title was his ſole inheritance; and that inhe- n 
xitance he ſucceſſively ſold to the kings of France # 

and Arragon”, During. his tranſient proſperity, d 


Charles the eighth was ambitious of joining the a 


empire of the Eaſt with the kingdom of Naples: k 

nm a public feſtival, he aſſumed the appellation and 5 
| the purple of Auguſtus: the Greeks rejoiced, and a 
| * the Ottoman already trembled at the approach of al 
the French chivalry **.\” Manuel Palzologus, the al 

Hecond ſon, was tempted to reviſit his native coun- ft 

try: his return might be grateful, and could not th 

be Ry, pads © to the 88 5 he Was maintained at te 

anidzud n : | 

E. By an ae; dated A. Phy 1494, Sept. 6. _ iel iranſcnitted 10 

from the archives of the Capitol to the royal library of Paris, the 2.) 

defpot Andrew Palæologus, referving the Morea, and ſtipulating fr 
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fome private advantages, conveys to Charles VIII. king of France AC 
the empires of Conſtantinople and Trebizond (S nd ( pondanus, A. D. . 
1495, No 2.). M. de Foncemagne (Mem. de Academie des In. E 
fcriptions, tom. xvii. p. 539—578.) has beſtowed a differtation 


on 1158 national title, of which he had obtained. 2 copy from my 
* Ke Philippe de Comines (1. vii. c. 14. 3; who reckons with _ d. 
n the number of Greeks who were prepared to riſe, 60 Pal 
miles of an eaſy navigation; eighteen days journey from Valona to 18. 
tar pres &c. On this occaſion the Turkiſh empire was 70 
abr the poliey of Venice. 5 


Conſtantinople 


48 8 


Oo > THER OMAN EMPIRE. 
dle in ſafety andi-eaſe; and am ho· 


9 of. Chriſtians and;Moflems attended 
him to the grave. If there be ſome animals of ſo 


generous a nature that they refuſe to propagate 
in a dameſt ie ſtate, the laſt of the Imperial race 


muſt be aſeribed to an inferior kind: he accepted 


from the ſultan's liberality twotbeautiful females; 
and his ſurviving ſon was laſt 0 the 1985 and 
religion of | a Turkiſh ſave. a 

The importance of Se was s felt b 
magnified in its loſs: the pontificate of Nicholas 
the fifth, however peaceful and proſperous, Was 
diſhonoured by the fall of the Eaſtern empires 


0 
— 


\ 


Grief and 
terror of 


Europe, 
A. D. 
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and the grief and terror of the Latins revived, ur | 


ſeemed to revive, the old enthuſiaſm of the cru- 
ſades. In one of the moſt diſtant countries of 


the Welt, Philip duke of Burgundy entertained, 
at Liſle in Flanders, an aſſembly of his nobles; 


and the pompous pageants. of the feaſt were ſkil- 
fully adapted to their fancy and feelings . An 
the midſt of the banquet, a gigantic Saracen en- 
tered the hall, leading a fictitious elephant, with 


a caſtle on his back: a matron in a mourning 


robe, the ſymbol” of religion, was ſeen to iſſue 
from the. caſtle; ſhe deplored her. oppreſſion, and 
accuſed - the ſlowneſs of her champions: the prin- 
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| was ae 5 the barons and e 72 the | 


75 they ſwore to God, tlie Virgin, the the 


tingency ;; ; and, during twelve years, till the laſt 


er upulouſly, and perhaps fincerely,” on the eve 
of his departure. Had every breaſt glowed with 


5 the fame ardour; had the union of the' Chriſtians 


e with their bravery; j had every couns 
try, from Sweden * to Naples, ſapplied a juſt 


125 Proportion. of cavaliy and infantry, of men and 


N it is indeed probable that Conffantinople 

uld have been delivered, arid that the Turks 
1 have been chated beyond the Helleſpont 
Or the Euphrätes. But the fecretary of the em- 
peror, who compoſed every epiltle, and attended 


i Nen meeting. Zneas Ems „ late man: and 


cf: 7 311 OJ 751 


"ah oo wa f Hand by pp enumeration; that Seed Goth 
ud and Finland, contained 1, 800, % fighting men, and con- 
ſequently were far mote populous than at preſent. 325 oi 81 

n the year 1434 4 e jven, from ZEneas Syl- 
Vins, a view of the (tate of E urope, enric xed with his own obſer: 
vations. © That vahiable ane, and tlie Rattan Muratort, will 
continu the ſeries'of events from the year Tiaggito babe, ius end 
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ladies, and the Phegſant; and their Particulay 
1 IT were not lefs extravagant than the general 

fanction of their oath.” But the performance Was 
made to depend on ſome” future and foreign con: 


z0ur of his life, the duke of Burgundy might be | 


. 
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tua he excitedfoine ſparks! of a falſe or fecble, em- 


e and ffürit of Cmiſtendom. 


ays he, without amt Heid; a republic | 


7 & Abe e by 'magiftrates”” Tie pope and tHe 


1 emperor may ſhine as 10 y titles, as fplentig 
K images 3 but they are unable to command, and 
none are willing to obey; 1 every, ſtate has Hig : 


it parate prince, and every rince has a ſep 

« intereſt... What eloquence, could unite ſo man) 
« diſcordant ; and hoſtile powers under the f, ine 
Lf ftandard?. Could they be afſembled in arms, 

te who. would, dare to aſſume the office, of Ber 
6 neral? What order could be maintained 7— 1 


« what military. diſcipline ?,; Who. would 1 | 


LI take to feed ſuch an enormous, multitude? 
« Who would underſtand their various languages, 


or direct their ſtranger | and incompatible. Man. 
« ners? What mortal could reconcile the Fng- 


« liſh. with the French, Genoa with Arras rom, 
* the 0 with the natives of 10 Tg and 
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- en, et Pa e ſame ee when he 155 
raiſed to the papal throne, under the name 
Pius the { econd, devoted his life to the proſecu- 
tion of the Tul war. In the council” of Man- 
z but when the Pontiff appeared at An- 
embark. in perſon with the troops, en. 
gagements vaniſhed iniexcules 3-2: preciſe day was 
rned to' an indefinite ad and his effsQive 
| 5 army 


253 
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e army conſiſted of ſome German pilgrims, whom 
* — 3 > he was obliged to diſband with indulgences and 


— — —— „ 


alms. Regardleſs of futurity, his ſucceſſors and 
the powers of Italy were involved ir in t the ſchemes 
: preſent. and domeſtic. ambitiong and the diſ. 
tance or proximity of each object determined, in 
meir eyes, its apparent magnitude. 9 A more ens. 
larged view of their intereſt would have taught 
them to maintain a Ne and naval” war againſt 
the common enemy; and the ſupport of Scan- 
derbeg and his 52 Albanians, might have pre- 
vented, the ſubſequent invaſion. of. .the kingdom 
'of i Naples. The fiege and ſack. of Otranto 5 
the Turks diffuſed a general conſt ternation.; and 
pope, Sixtus was preparing to. fly beyond, the 
Alps, when the ſtorm was inſtantly diſpelled 
by the death of Mahomet the ſecond, in the 
fifty-firſt year of his age . His lofty genius 
aſpired to. the conqueſt of Italy: he was: pol- 
ſeſſed of a ſtrong city and a capacious harbour; 
and ys lame sign might hare been eee 


96 Beſides the two annaliſts, the der may KEY 8 
(toria Civile, tom. iii. p. 449—455+) for the Turkiſh invaſion of 
the kingdom of Naples. For the reign and conqueſts of Mai- 
homet II. I have occaſionally uſed the Memorie Iſtoriche de 
Monarchi Ottomanni di Giovanni $agredo (Venezia, 1677, in 
42). In peace and war, the Turks have ever engaged the at- 
tention of the republic of Venice. All her diſpatches and 
archives were open to a procurator of St. Mark, and Sagredo 
is not contemptible either in ſenſe or ſtyle. Vet he too bit- 
terly hates the infidels; he is ignorant of their language and 
manners; and his narrative, which allows only ſeventy pages 
to Mahomet II. (p. 69—140.), becomes more copious and au- 
| thentic as he approaches the vears 1640 and 1644, the term of the 
8 labours of John Sagredo. y . 
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97 As I am now taking an everlaſting farewell of the Greek eme 


pre, T ſhall briefly* ention the great collect on of Byzantine 


writers, whoſe names and ebe Pa been ſucceſively LY 


peated in this work. THe! reek preſſes of Aldus and; the Ita- 
lians, were co wad: e claſſics of a better age; and the : firſt 


rude editions nue Agathids, Cedrenus, Zonaras, Kc. 


eg bye learned diligence of the Germans. The 


e dean volumes, in folio) bas gradyally 
J g 16 48, 0 Ke.) 125 the 6 preſs of the Louvre, 2 "of 
eipſic ; but the Veuetian 


edition A. B . though — . copions; is not leſs 


inferior in correctneſs than in magnificence | to that of Paris. The 
merits of the French « editors are various; but the value of Anna 
comnena, Ciünamus, Villehardouin, KA. is enhanced by the hi- 
ſtorical note GE Charles du Freſne du Cange. His ſuppleme Lana, the 
works, the reek Gloſſary, the Conſtantinopolis Chriſtiana, 
Familiæ Byzantine; 'Uiffuſe a ſteady EY over. the darkneſs of U 
Lower Empire. 15 iti, PEW 1144001 122 * | 92 9412 
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. diverted from "the Capitol to the provinces, | they, 
are! tonfidered .as ſo many branches KN have, 
been ſucceſſively ſevered from the e funk. 
Tze foundation of a ſecond Rome, 0 


e thores, 
of the Bofphorus, has compelled . Horten r to,, 


follow the ſucceſſors. of Conſtantine; and our cu- 
Tiofity has been tempted: to viſit the moſt remote 

countries of Europe and Aſia, to explore the 
cauſes and the authors of hy, opp; decay of t c; ; 


Byzantine monarchy... 37 
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polis; - but that deliverance was a 


r. an aggravation, of ſervitude. Rome ba 
been 
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been already - ſtripped of her trophies, her gods, 94 = 


and her Cæſars: nor was the Gothic dominion 


more inglorious and oppreflive than the. tyranny 
of the Greeks In the eight century of * 
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THE: DECLINE) AND: PALL | 


n the beginning of the-eielfl-century-*,”the 
æra of the firſt crufade, Rome was revered: by the 
Latins, as the metropolis of the world, as the 
throne of the pope and the emperor; Who; from 
rere derived their title, their honours, 

and the right or exerciſe of temporal dominion, 
After fo long an interruption, it may not be uſeleſs 
to repeat that the futceflors 'of Charlemagne and 


the Othos were choſen beyond the Rhine in 2 


national diet; but that theſe princes were content 
with the humble, names of kings of Germany and 
Healy, till they had paſſed the Alps and the Apen, 


nine, to ſeek. their Imperial crown on the banks 


of the Tyber . At ſome diſtance from. the city, 
their approach was faluted by. a long proceſſion 


| of the clergy. and, people with e croſſes; 


and the terrific emblems of wo ves and. Reit of 
dragons and eagles, that floated | in oF mi Ya) 
banners, repreſented the departed le zions 2 

cohorts, of the republic. The royal, 99 to 120 
tain the liberties; of Rome was. thrice e Teiterated, 
at the bridge, the gate, and on the f Kay of "the 
Vatican; and the diſtribution of a euſton ry 
donative feebly imitated the mag i 0 enge of t th 
At Cæſars. In the church of, 8 St. Pet r, the 


wy "The Kade has been fo dong Abſent from bloed T would 


| adviſe him to recollect or Wen oy xlixth chapter, in the ixth 


volume of this Hiſtor. Ga8moR iets 
3 The coronation of the Baba emperort at Rome, more 
efpecially/in the xith century; is beſt repreſented from the original 
fuments by Muratori (Antiquitat- Italia medii Ri, tom. i. 
flertat. Hi. p. 99, Ke.) and Cenni (Monument Domin, Pontif. 
tom- ii.) iff, vi. p. 261. ), the latter of whom I only know n 
eee extract of Schmidt TR des ee ee tom. i 
a EE „Seed 10 58008 d fich pe 
dib -P 7 ' coronation 
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or THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 


coronation: was performed by his ſueceſſor: the CH 
| voice of God was confounded: with that of the 
people; and the public conſent was declared in 


the acclamations of, „Long life and victory we 


- £:0ur lord the pope! | Long life and victory to 
our lord the emperor! Long life and Hikory 


a tothe Roman and Teutonic armies “” ' The 


names of Cæſar and Auguſtus, che laws of Con- 
ſtantine and Juſtinian, the example of Charlemagne 
ind Otho, eſtabliſhed the ſupreme dominion of 
the emperors; their title and image was 


engraved on the papal coins* ; and their juriſ. 


Action was marked by the Wort of juſtice, which 
they delivered to the præfect of the city. But 
every Roman rejudice” was awakened by. the 


name, the language, and the manners, of a Bar- 
barian lord. The Cæſars of Saxony or Franconia 
were the Chiefs of a feudal ariſtocracy; nor could 
they exerciſe the diſcipline of civil and military 

jower, _ which alone ſecures the | obedience” of à 
tant people, impatient of ſervitude, though 

perhaps incapable” of freedom. © Once, and once 
ofily, in his life, each emperor, with an army of 


Teutonic” valfals, deſcended from the Alps. 1 


kaye defcribed the peaceful order of his entry and 


aher but a order Was ; commonly: diſ- 


is £7; 


1 Runen 3 4 Teatonico ! The latter was both. en 
and felt; hut the former was no more than magni nominis umbra- 

Muratori has given the feries of the papal. coins (Antiquitat, 
tom. ii. diff. xxviie p.igg8—=554-), He finds only two more ęaxly 
than the year 800% fifty are ſtill extant from Leo HI. to Leo IX. 
with addition of the reigning emperor ;. none remain of Gregory 
VII. or Urban II.; but in thoſe of Paſchal II. he Seam to n 
n this badge of dependence. 
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turbed by the clamour and ſedition of the Romans, / | 


es; whe, encountered their ſovereign/as @ foreign in- 


n : his departure was always ſpeedy, and 
often ſhameful; and, in the abſence: of à long 
reign, his authority was inſulted and his name 


was forgotten. The progreſs of independence in 
Germany and Italy undermined the foundations 
of the Imperial ſovereignty, and the en of. 
the! opes was the deliverance of Rm. 

f her two ſovereigns, the emperor had Ko 
cariouſly reigned. by the right of conqueſt; but. 
the authority of the pope was founded on the ſoſt, 


though more ſolid, baſis of opinion and habit. 


The removal of a foreign influence reſtored and 
endeared the ſhepherd to his flock. Inſtead of 


. the arbitrary or venal nomination of a German 


to the capital. 


court, the vicar of Chriſt Was freely choſen by the 
college of cardinals, moſt of whom were either 


natives « or inhabitants of the city. The applauſe 


of the magiſtrates, and people confirmed bis 


election; and the eccleſiaſtical power that was 


0 eyed 3 in Sweden and Britain, had been ultimately 


derived from the ſuffrage of the Romans. The 


ſame ſuffrage gave a prince, as well as a pontiff, 
It was univerſally believed, that 
Conſtantine had inveſted the popes with the tem- 
poral dominion of Rome; and the boldeſt civilians; 


the moſt profane ſceptics, were ſatisfied with diſ. 
puting the right of the emperor and the validity 


of his gift. The truth of the fact, the authenticity 


of! his donation, was deeply rooted in the ignorance 
and tradition of zen. centuries: and the fabulous 


an 
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25· | 
The name of Dominus or Lord wWas caltbba* tie cn A ay 


the coin of i the biſhops : their title was acknow!? A. 


ledged by-acclamations and oaths of allegiance, right; 
and with the free, or reluctant, conſent of the” | 


German Cæſars, they had long (exerciſed a fu- 


preme or ſubordinate juriſdiction over the city” 


and patrimony® of St. Peter. The reign of the” 


popes, which gratified the prejudices, Was not 


incompatible with the liberties of Rome; and a 
more eritical inquiry would have revealed a ſtil 
nobler ſource of their power; the gratitude of a 
zation; whom they had reſcued from the hereſy. 
and oppreſſion of the Greek tyrant. In an age of 
ſuperſtition, - it ſhould ſeem that the union of the 
royal and ſacerdotal characters would mutually, 
fortify each other; and that the keys of paradiſe 
would be the ſureſt pledge of earthly obedience. 
The ſanctity of the office might indeed be degraded 


by the perſonal vices of the man. But the ſcan- virtue 


dals of the tenth century were obliterated by the 


zuſtere and more dangerous virtues of Gregory : 
the ſeventh and his ſugceſſors; and in the am- 
bitious conteſts which they maintained for the 
rights of the church, their ſufferings or their 
ſucceſs muſt equally tend to increaſe the popular 
veneration, They ſometimes wandered in poverty 
and exile, the victims of perſecution; and the 
apoſtolic zeal with which they offered themſelves ö 


to martyrdom, muſt engage the favour and ſym- 


pathy of every [Catholic breaſt. And ſometities. 5 
thundering from the Vatican, they created, judged, 
and depoſed tlie kings of the world: nor could the 


r ee be diſgraced by ſubmitting” to a 


„ 2" 
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ec . prieſt, whoſe feet were kiſſed, and Whofe ſtirrup 
ss held, by the ſueceſſors of Charlemagne“. 
. the temporal intereſt of the city ſhould have 
protected in peace and honour the reſidence of 
the popes; from whence a vain and lay people 
derived the greateſt part of their ſubſiſtence and 
riches. The fixed revenue of the popes was pro- 
baby impaired: many of the old patrimonial 
eſtates, both in Italy and the provinces, had been 
mvaded by facrilegious hands; nor could the 
loſs be compenſated by the claim, rather than the 
poſſeſſion, of the more ample gifts of Pepin and 
his deſcendants. But the Vatican and Capitol 
were nouriſhed by the inceſſant and enereaſing 
fwarms of pilgrims and fuppliants : the pale of 
| Chriſtianity was enlarged, and the / pope and car. 
dinals were overwhelmed by the judgment of 
eccleſiaſtical and ſecular cauſes. A new juril. 
prudence had eſtabliſhed in the Latin church the 
right and practice of appeals?; and, from the 
north and weſt, the biſhops and abbots were 
invited or fummoned to ſolicit, to complain, 
| to v nite, or to make befare the: old = 


benefits, 


9 


} 


x; . Se page Glod. mob et ls Ange, tom. 1, 
: Pei 364, 365. STAFFA. This homage was paid by kings to arch · 
biſnops, and by vaſſals to their lords (Sehmidt, tom. iii. p. 262.); 

and it was the niceſt policy of Rome, to confound the mint 

_ . ef filial and of feudal ſubjection 

7 The appeals from all the churches to the Roman. pontiff, are 
deplored by the zeal. of St. Bernard (de Conſideratione, 1. ii. 
. tom. ü. p. 431442. edit. Mabillon, Venet. 1750 and the 
Judgment of Fleury (Diſcours ſur .'Hiſt, Eceleſiaſtique, iv. & 


1 vii, ). But the faint, who believed in the falſe decretals, condemns 
BH only the abuſe of theſe appeals; the more enlightened hiſtorian 
- " Inveſtigates the origin, and . a A of this new 


a 
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: Jurilprudence. 
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the apoſtles} A rare prodigy is onte recorded, 


463 


CHAP 


that two horſes, belonging to the archbithops:of , . | 


Mentz and Cologne; repaſſed the Alps, yet laden 


with gold and filver : but it was ſoon underſtood, 


Ma the. ſuceeſs, oth. of the: pilgrims and chents 8 


er, — of Wrong. 0 The wealth 


and piety: of theſe; ſtrangers were oſtentatiouſſy 


diſplayed; and their expences, ſacred or profane, 


circulated in various n "_ n — | 


of the Romans. 3 wt b. +55 35 get 


Such el eee PR amy 
attached the voluntary and pious obedience of 
the Roman people to their ſpiritual and temporal 


Tents 
cy of ſu- 
perſtition. 


father. But the operation of prejudice and in- 


tereſt is often diſturbed by the ſallies of ungovern- 
able paſſion. The Indian who fells the tree, that 
he may gather the fruit“, and the Arab who 
plunders the caravans of Steed are actuated 
by the fame impulſe of ſavage nature, which over- 
looks the future in the prefent, and relinquifhes 
for momentary rapine the long and ſecure poſſef- 
ſion of the moſt important bleſſings. And it was 


thus, that the fhrine of St. Peter was profaned 


by the thoughtleſs Romans; who pillaged the 
Kringe, And, ee the | pilgrims, vithout 


8 Ps 7 os 3 non levatis ſarcinis onuſti abo 


5 minus repatriant inviti. Nova res ! quando hactenus aurum 


Roma refudit? Et nanc Romanorum confilio id ufurpatum 155 | 


eredimus (Bernard de Confideratione, I. iii. c. 3. p. 437+). 

"fret words of the paſfage are obſcure; and probably corrupt. 

9 Qnandles ſaurages de la Louiſiane veulent avoir du fruit, a 
"coupent Varbre au pied et cueillent le fruit. Voila le gouverne- 
ment deſpotique (Eſprit des Lor, I. v. c. 13.) ; and paſſion and 
; u are always deſpotic. 
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o cbmputing the number and value of ſimilar viſits; 
ay Whicho they prevented: by their inhoſpitable: ſa- 


crilege. Even :the. influence of | fuperſtition is 
fuctuating and precarious:t: and the ſlave, whoſe 
reaſon is fubdued, iwilb:often be delivered by his 


avarice or pride. A credulous devotion for the 


Hables and oracles of the prieſthobd, molt power 


fully acts on the mind of a Barbarian: yet ſuch 
2 mind is the leaſt: capable of preferring imagin- 
ation to ſenſe, of ſacrificing to a diſtant motive, 
to an inviſible, perhaps an ideal, object, the ap. 


petites and intereſts of the preſent world. In the 


vigour of health and youth, his practice will per- 


petually contradict his belief; till che preſſure of 
age, or ſickneſs, or calamity, awakens his terrors, 


and compels him to ſatisfy the double debt of 


piety and remorſe. I have already obſerved, that 
the modern times of religious indifference, are 
the moſt favourable to the peace and ſecurity of 
the clergy. Under the reign of ſuperſtition, they 
had much to hope from the ignorance, and much 
to fear from the violence, of mankind, The 


wealth, whoſe conſtant encreaſe muſt have ren- 


dered them the ſole proprietors of the earth, was 


alternately beſtowed by the repentant father and 


, 


Seditions 


of Rome 


againſt the 
Popes. 


plundered by the rapacious ſon: their perſons 


were adored or violated ; and the ſame idol, by 


the hands of the ſame votaries, was placed on the 


altar or trampled i in the duſt, In the feudal ſyſtem | 


of Europe, arms were the title of diſtinction and 


the meaſure of allegiance; and amidſt their tu- 


mult, the till voice of law and reaſon was ſeldom 


Lol or Bees bk The turbulent Romans dil 
dained 
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zalned tie R, and inſultedithe inipatencey 


elfect, the power of the ſ word. The motives of 
his election and the frailties of his life were ex 

dito their familiar obſervation; and proximity 
muſt diminiſh the reverence, which his name and 
his decrees impreſſed on a barbarous world. This 
difference has not eſcaped the notice of our philo- 


ſophic hiſtorian: „ Though the name and ans 
4 thority of the court of Rome were ſo: terrible 


in the remote countries of Europe, which were 


« ſunk in profound ignorance, and were entirely 
d unacguainted with its character and conduct, 


the pope was ſo little revered at home, that his 
« inveterate enemies ſurrounded the gates of 
Rome itſelf, and even controlled his govern, 
ment in that city; and the ambaſſadors, who, 
from a diſtant extremity of Europe, carried to 
s. him the humble, or rather abject, ſubmiſſions 
Hol the greatelt potentate of the age, found the 
e utmoſt difficulty to make their way to him, and 
N 10 In a free converfation with bie e Adrian wy. 

John of. Saliſbury accuſes the avajice of the pope and clergys 
Provinciarum deripiunt ſpolia, ac fi; theſauros Crœſi ane 
reparare. Sed recte cum eis agit Altiſſimus, quoniam et ipſi ali 


et ſæpe viliſſimis hominibus dati ſunt in direptionem (de Nugis 
Curialium, I. vi. c. 24. p. 385.) . In the next page, he blames ths 


raſhneſs and infidelity of the Romans, whom their biſhops vaidly - d A; 


ſtrove to conciliate by gifts, inſtead of virtues. It is pity that thi 
miſcellaneous writer has not given us leſs morality 1 cee, 
and more pictures of himſelf and the time. un 


mn Hume's Hiſtory of England, vol. i. p. 419. The. fave | 


writer r has given us, from Fitz-Stephen, | A fingular act of cruelty 
l | perpetrated 


" 0 


Ws 
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their biſhopp gi mor vbubbrchiw1acdverkiod>igher — 
character allow him to exrciſe, with deceneyſor | 
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| THE: DECLINE: AND! FALL. 
Since the primitive times, the wealth of the 


popes was expoſed to envy, their power to opps- 
long hoſtility of the mitre and the crown encreaſed 


the numbers, and inflamed the paſſions, of their 
enemies. The deadly factions of the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines, fo fatal to Italy, could never be em- 
braced with truth or conſtancy by the Romans, 
the ſubiects and adverſaries both of the biſhop 


and emperor; but their ſupport was ſolicited by 
both parties; and they alternately diſplayed in 


their banners the keys of St. Peter and the Ger- 


man eagle. Gregory the ſeventh, who may be 


adored or deteſted as the founder of the Papal 
monarchy, was driven from Rome, and died in 
exile at Salerno. | Six-and-thirty of his fucceffors **, 


tf their retreat to Avignon, maintained an an. 
equal conteſt with the Romans: their age and 


| dignity were often violated'; and the churches, in 
the ſolemn rites of religion, were' polluted with 


GE and mauer (ER + a mga * 929 ſuch ca- 
pricious 


Wp bet on the clergy by Sehne) the ale of Henry I. 
When he was maſter: of Normandy, the chapter of Seez pre- 
«* ſumed, without his conſent, to proceed to the election of a 
r biſhop : upon which he ordered all of them, with the biſhop 
<« elect, to be caſtrated, and made all their. teſticles be brought 


4% him in a platter.” Of the pain and danger they might juſtly 


complain; yet, ſince they had vowed chaſtity,” 55 POE them 
1 à ſuperfluous treaſure. 

12 From Leo IX. and Gregory vn. an adds = contem- 
porary ſeries of the lives of the popes by the cardinal of Arragon, 
Pandulphus Piſanus, Bernard Guido, &e. is inſerted in the Italian 
Hiſtorians of Muratori (tom. iii, P. i. Ps a Eid 5 and has been 
always before my eyes. lende 


1 The dates of years in the margin, may Gren this chap- | 
ter be underſtood as tacit ene to we en, of . 
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pricious brutality; without connection or deſign, 
would be tedious and diſguſting; and I ſhall GON” erm 


tury, which repreſent the ſtate of the popes: and 
the city. On Holy Thurſday, while Paſchal of- 
ficiated before the altar, he was interrupted by the 
clamours of the multitude, who imperiouſly de- 


© 2 


tent myſelf with ſome events of the twelfth cen- 


85 n. 


1099 
1118. 


manded the confirmation of a favourite magiſtrate. . 


His filence exaſperated their fury: his pious re- 
fofal to mingle the affairs of earth and heaven was 
encountered with menaces and oaths, that he 
ſhould be the cauſe and the witneſs of the public 
ruin. During the feſtival of Eaſter, while the 


biſhop and tle clergy, barefoot and in proceſſion, 


viſited the tombs of the martyrs, they were twice 


aſſaulted, at the bridge of St. Ae and before 
the Capitol, with vollies of ſtones and darts. The 
houſes of his adherents were levelled with the 
ground: Paſchal eſcaped with difficulty and dan- 
ger: he levied an army in the patrimony of 


St. Peter; and his laſt days were embittered by 


ſuffering and inflicting the calamities of civil war. 
The ſcenes that followed the election of his ſuc- 
ceſſor Gelaſius the ſecond were {till more fean- 
dalous to the church and city. Cencio Frangi- 
{mon A. e en and factans- baron, hurk into 
Wk; e the 


t r gab 7010 
ni 1 and ar 5 . te He 1 3 indeed. quotes, 
with the freedom af a maſter, his great Collection of the Italian 


Hiſtorians, in xxviii. volumes; and as that treaſure is in my! li 


brary, I have thought it an amuſement, if not A duty, to conſult 


the originals, 30 Y 


14 1 cannot refrain from tranſcribing the. high- coloured wards 
of Pandulphus Piſanus (p. 384.) : Hoc audiens inimicus pacis at- | 


que turbator jam fatus Centius Frajapane, more draconis-imma-- 
niſſimi __ et ab imis pectoribus trahens longa ſuſpiria, ac- 


ciactus 


A 
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e HA p. the aſſembly furious and in arms 10the cardinals 


LXIX. 
— were ſtripped, beaten, and trampled under foot; 
and he ſeized, without pity or reſpect, the vicar of 


dragged by 


Ohriſt by the throat. Gelaſius was 


9 


d his hair along the ground, buffeted with blows, 
e woundel with I 7 bound Witho an iron 
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gipani; 5 end Cencio, who. ſued — i re- 


his enterpriſe. Not many days had elapſed, when 

ö the gope was again aſſaulted at the Altar... While 
his friends and enemies were engaged) i in a bloody, 
conteſt he e in his ſacerdotal garments. In 
this unworthy f flight, which, excited the compaſſion 
Z = of the Roman mat. ons, his attendants were ſcattered 

f 5 or unhorſed; and, i in the fields behind the church of 
| St.Peter, his ſucceſſor was found alone and half. dead 
with, fear and fatigue. Shaking the duſt from his 

fegt, the apg/tle withdrew from a city in which his 
dignity was inſulted and his perſon was endanger. 

ed; and the vanity of ſacerdotal ambition is re- 
vealed ; in the involuntary confeſſion, Ahe one em 
pero was more tolerable than KEE th IN \Dhoſe 


cin Ks retro gladio fine more cueurrit, valvas ac fates ee co nfregit. . 
Eceleſiam furibundus introiit, inde cuſtode remoto papam per 
. zulam accepit, diſtraxit, pugnis calcibuſque pereuſſit, et tanquam 
. brutum animal intra limen eccleſiæ acriter calcaribus eruentarit; 
cet latro tantum dominum per capillos et brachia, Jed bono in- 
terim dormiente, detraxit ad domum, uſque deduxit, ipibi cates 
MECH / mayit et incluſit. 1555 


3 1 Ego coram Deo et eccleft dico, ſi unquam poſhibite eſſe,” 
5 It — e N hos; tot CPB my wn ah” 5 
8840 1&5 55 8 TOPS 


9 (T5 ” 


A 4 


|. pented of the failure, rather than of the guilt, of 


OY 


- 
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exarnples. might - ſuffice; but 1 cannot forget; the CHA Ps 
ſufferings: of two pontiffs of the ſame age, the nds 
ſecond and: third'-of the name of Lucius: The 1 
former, as he aſcended in battle- array to affault IT 44s 
the Capitol, was ſtruck on the temple by a ſtone, eg 
and expired in a few days. The latter was'ſe-” 83 
verely/ wounded in the perſons” of his ſervants! 1187 
In a civil commotion, ſeveral” of his prieſts had, 
been made priſoners ; ; and the inhuman Romans, 

reſerving one as a guide for his brethren, put out 

their eyes, crowned them with ludicrous mitres, 
mounted them on aſſes with their faces to tlie tail, 

and extorted àn oath, that, in this wretched Gon 

dition, they ſhould offer themſelves as a leſſon to 

the head of the church. Hope or fear, laffitude 7 or 

remorſe; the characters of the men, and the circum- 

ſtances of the times, might ſometimes obtain an! in. 

terval of peace and obedience; and the pope was re- 

ſtored with joyful Qcctiimationst to theLateran' erbe, i 

tican, from whence he had been driven with threats 

and violence. But the root of miſchief was deep : and 
perennial; and a momentary calm was preceded” 

and followed by ſuch tempeſts as had almoſt funk 

the bark of St. Peter. Rome continually pre- 

ſented the aſpect of war and diſcord: the churches? 

and palaces vere fortified and aſſaulted by the fac: 

tions and families; and, after giving peace to Eu- 

rope, Caliſtus the Word alone had reſolution aud Cilitus . 
power to prohibit. the uſe. of private arms in the 3 | 
metropolis. Among the nations who revered the An 3 
apoſtolic throne, the tumults of Rome Provoked 11 

2 general indignation ; and, in a letter to his-dif-r A = 


ciple Eugenius the third, St, Bernard, with khe 1143- 


5 5x ik \ 


sfr . ſharpneſs 
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EH ſharpneſs of his wit and zeal, has ſtigmatiſed the 


THE DECEINE AND FAIRE 


vices of the rebellious people. “ Who is ig- 


r norant, ſays the monk of Clairvaux, * < of the 
e yanity and arrogance of the Romans? a nation 


6 nurſed i in ſedition, cruel, untractable, and ſcorn. 


* ing to obey, unleſs they are too feeble to re- 


<«/ fiſt. When they promiſe to ſerve, they afpire 
4 to reign; if they fwear allegiance, they watch 


cc the opportunity of revolt; yet they vent their 
ce diſcontent in loud clamours if your doors, or 
5 your counſels, are/ſhut againſt them. Dextrous 


te in miſchief, they have never learnt the ſcience of 
doing good. Odious to earth and heaven, i im- 


4. pious to God, ſeditious among themſelves, jea- 


t lous of their neighbours, inhuman to ſtrangers, 
& they love no one, by no one are they beloved; 


. and while they wiſh to inſpire fear, they live in 


c "baſe and continual apprehenſion. They will 
ec not ſubmit; they know how to govern; faith- 


ce [eſs to their ſuperiors, intolerable to their equals, 
<< ungrateful to their benefaQors, and alike im- 
< pudent in their demands and their refuſals. 
« Lofty in promiſe, poor in execution: adulation 
« ind calumny, perfidy and treaſon, are the fami- 
ec liar arts of their policy. Surely this dark por- 


trait is not coloured by the pencil of Chriſtian 


charity ; 7 1 the ah : HOT, harſh and 

ugly 2 
"6 Quid tam notum ſeculis quam protervia « et begebe Ro- 
manorum? Gens inſueta paci, tumultui aſſueta, gens immitis et 


_ ptraQabilis uſque adhug, ſubdi neſcia, nifi cum non valet refiſtere 


(de Conſiderat. 3 iv. . 2. p. 441 . The faint takes breath, and 


then begins again: H, inyiſl terræ et ccelo, utrique injecere ma- 


nus, &. (p. 443-)- 
7 As a Roman n N & takes leave 10 Oblerve; that 


Bernard, though a ſaint, was a man; that he might be . 
8 2 8 11 ; Y 
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ugly, expreſs'n lively reſemblance of the Romank E. 
of the: twelfth century „ oller 3 917} 10 2990 


The Jews had rejected the Chriſt; when he ap- = ” 


— 


e among them in a Plebeian character 3 und e 


the Romans might plead their ignorance of his 


vicar when he aſſumed the pomp and pride of a ne 


temporal ſovereign. In the buſy age of the cru- 


fades, ſome ſparks of curioſity and teaſon were re- 
kindled in the Weſtern world : the hereſy of Bul- 


garia, the Paulician ſect, was ſucceſsfully tranſ- 


planted into the ſoil of Italy and France; the 
Gnoſtic viſions were mingled. with the: ſimplicity . 


of the goſpel z and the enemies of the clergy re- 


conciled their paſſions with their oonſcienca, W | 


defire of freedom with the profeſſion of -piety '*; 


The trumpet of Roman liberty was firft de 


by Arnold of Breſcia , whoſe promotion 3 
church was confined to the loweſt rank, and w 
wore the monaſtic habit rather as a gatb of rover 


us reſentment, ood. poſſibly. 1 phy his haſty paſſion, hes 
(Memoires ſur la Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 330.). Y 

18 Baronius, in his index to the xiit® volume of his Annals; has 
found a fair and eaſy excuſe. He makes two heads, of Romani 
Catholici, and Schiſmeticj : to the former he applies all the good. 
to the latter all the evil, that is told of the city, 

ih The herefies of the xi century may be found in Moſheim 


(loftitat. Hiſt: Fecleſ, p. 419427), who: entertains a favourable 


opinion, of Arnold of Breſcia. In the x*b volume, I have deſcribed 
the ſect of the Paulicians, and followed thrir migration from 
Armenia to Thraee and Bulgaria, Italy and France. 0 

29 The origigal pictures of Arnold of Breſcia, are drawn b 
Otho biſhop of Friſingen (Chron. I. vii. c. 31. de Geſtis N 
Li. C. 47.1. il. e. 21.), and in the iiid book of the Ligurinus, a poem 
of Gunther, who flouriſhed A. D. 1200, in the monaſtery of Paris 
near Baſil (Fabric. Bibliot. Latin. med. et infime Etatis, tom. tit, 
p. 174, x75.). The long paſfage that relates to Arnold, is pro- 


88 . Ten 7 Mr Helveticis, I. 1 lit, g. . P. 208. ).. 
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e than us att umfern of chedicnte.” His widverfaries) 
— chuld · not deny tit wil and eloquenecowhich they! 

ſeverely; felt 25 thły cunfeſs with lreluctanbe ithe 
| ſpecious purity of his morals à and his errors were! 
recommended to the public by mixture of lim. 
. portant and beneſicial truths :Im his theological. 
ſtudies, he had been the diſciple: the famous 

and unfortunate, Abelard.', ho wag likewiſe in. 
volved in the ſuſpicion of hereſy : but the lover of. 
Eloiſa was of a ſoſt and flexible nature P and his 
wn judges were ediſfied and diſarmed hy the 
umility of his repentance. From this maſter, 

— moſt probably imbibed ſome metaphyſical 
definitions of the Trinity, repugnant to the taſte 

ol the times: his ideas of baptiſm 75 the euchgriſt 

8 are looſely cenſured; but a politica | hereſy was the 
rce of his fame and misfortunes. | "Ute "prey, 


31 


ſumed to quote the declaration of Cbriſt, that his | 


BAT ies 


kingdom i is not of this world: he boldly main. 
tained, that the fword and the ſcéptre were en- 
truſted to the civil magiſtrate; that temporal ho- 
nours and poſſeſſions were lawfully veſted in ſe- 
cular perſons; ; that the abbots, the biſhops, and 


O71 


the pope himſelf, muſt renounce. either their ſtate | 


or their falvation ; and that after the loſs of 'theit _ 


revenues, the voluntary tithes and oblations of 
tte faithful would ſuffice, not indeed for luxury 
and avarice, but for a frugal life in the exerciſe 
of ſpiritual labours, He A Hort time, the 


ia dt ns bil 
21 The wicked. wit of Bayle was. mc in compoſing) with, 
matt levity and learning, the articles. of ABELARD,, EQULQUESs,,; 
 Hevdisx, in his Dictionnaire Critique, . The diſpute of. Abelard,,; 
and St. Bernard, of ſchotaſtic and poſitive diy yinity,; ie well under. 
ſeod by Moſhcim COLE Hift. r . es. * wy 


7 
2 3 e . 
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preacher; was zovered as a-pattigts: and ihe: diſcont Py 
tents or zexolt ok Breſcia againſti her hiſhop. Was = 2 
the firſteſruitc of his dangerous Jeſſons — na: 
fvour-of the people is-lefs permanent than theires! 
ſentment oſ the ꝓrieſt; and -after the hereſy of 
Arnold had been condemned by Innocent the fe- 
cond , in the general comntikof the Lateran, the 
magiſtrates: themſelves were wiged by prejudices 
zd fear! to enebtute the ſbnteer of the ehüreh- 

Italy cu, nO longer afford à refuge; and me Gif. 
ple "of Abelald Eſcaped beyond the” Alps, till 
be found a fife and hofpitabte fdelter in Zurich,” * 
aby dle AHE of the Swiſs Cart dus. From a Ro- 

n Kation“, 4 royal de: 4 chapter of Ls 

zinis, Zuck kad gradually” encreaſed. to a free 

of fourthin ig ci L's where the appeals, of the | 

Milaneſe were fometimes_ tried by the 5 


GK. 


 commilfaries ors In an age leſs © ripe for reforma- 
dap, the p > PIC zcurlor of Zuinglius' was heard with 


Iker 
0 18109 man 181 nnen 8 bolus: 
- Profule} qui numeros vetitum contingere ai. 3469 
Nomen ab inngcad ducit laudabile vita. 171 
oY may *2pplaud the dexterity and correctneſs of Eigurinus, who | 
turus the:nnpactioal name of Innocent II. into a compliment: 
3 Raman inſcription of Statio Turicchſia has been, 0 11 
hs 0 rich (d'Anyille, Notice de Va . Gaule, p. 642644) 3. 7 
it M48 fufflcient warrant, that the city and canton have” 
uſarped,) and even monopaliſed, the names 1 and Pagus 
rinus. 12 : bas 
uilli iman. 00 kebus Helveticis, l. iu. c. 5. p. 106.)  recapitu-:. 
Ache donation - (A. D. 83 3) of the emperor Lewis the Pious to 
his daughter the abbeſs Hildegardis. Curtim noſtram Turegum 
in ducatd Alamätmiæ in pago Durgaugenſi, with villages, woods, 9 
— nor - e Runes Kc. af noble gift.” Charles, the 5 
old gave the jus etæ, the city was wal 
the nne FINE weg of Fritiogen, © „ ee rs ede 
Nobile Tbfegum Wüntzrum copid e ON 
is repeated with pleaſure: Ty the atlquaries of Zurich. | 


TW XII. So ug : applauſe : | 
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65 HA r. — a brave and ſimple gs imbibed and 
long retained the Colour of his opluions; 3 And his 
art, or merit, ſeduced the biſhop 6f Conſt; Nee and 
even the pope's legate, who forgot; för his Take, 
the intereſt of their walter and theit rder. Thel 
| _ Weit ene, ee by the fletce ET 


** 2 


1 1LXE 


ae — 


He ex- 
horts the 
Romans 
to reſtore 
the repub- 
lic, 

A. D. 

1144— 

1154. 


E over the ſeven hills. Blending 


org ke of wi is a in 18 ee in 


the face of the ſucceſſor of St. Peter. : 
Vet the courage of Arnold was not devoid of 


qiſcretion; he was” protected, and had perhaps 
been Waitec, by the nobles- and people; and in 


the ſervice of freedom, his eloquence thundered 
in the ſame dil. 
courſe the texts of [Livy and St. Paul, uniting the 


motives of goſpel, and of claſſic, *enthufiaſm, he 


* 


admoniſned the Romans, how ſtrangely their pa- 
fience-and the vices of the clergy had degenerated 


: from! the primitive times of the church and the 


He exhorted them to affert the inalienable 
ebe of men and Chriſtians; to reſtore the laws 
and magiſtrates of the republic ; ; to reſpect the 
name of the emperor; but to confine their ſhep- 
herd to the ſpirituat governr ent of his flock *; 


Not could his pt government clcape the een. 


S 3: at? 7% : 10 ip 


25 Bernard, epiſtal. cxo0v,"cxcvi.. waps i. p. * Amid | 


| tis invectives he drops a precious acknowledgment, qui, utinam 


quam ſayz eſſet doctrin 


quam diſtrictæ eſt vitæ. He owns. that 
Arnold would! be a valual acquilition fo for "the, chvreh. | ow: 
ai adviſed. the Romans, . l ro 19h 
Arbitrio tractare ſuo: nil juris in hic re NitantT 3 r i 
ontifici ſummo, modicum concedere egi TE EAA 
Suadebat populo. Sic Jz(A ſtultus utraque e 
Mlajeſtate, reum geminæ ſe fecerat aulæ. 6 


ain 7 


21 { * Q3 


= 


Nori: is the Pry of Gunther different from the proſe of Otho. 


ſure 


* * bs 511. "3G $2412: 
Confiliis armiſque ua moderat fünimz e 


Err . of" Reo 
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fare and 2 he refgrmer; and the, 3 in- © 


e 
27 
H 

Cu 5. 


＋ 


ferior cl 5 5 . e lalſons to refil — 


the cardinals, ho bad. uſurped a- deſpotic come 


wand 975 the; twenty-eight regions or-pariſhes, of 
Rome „The revolution, was; not accompliſhed 
rapine and violence, the effuſion of blood 
and the, demolition of houſes: the victorious fac- 
tion was enriched with the ſpoils, of the clergy and 


the adverſe nobles. Arnold of Breſcia enjoyed, 


or deplored, the effects of his miſſion: his reign 


continued aboye ten years, while two popes, In- 
nocent the ſecond and Anaſtaſius the fourth, either 


jrembled in the Vatican, or wandered as exiles inan 
the adjacent cities. They were ſucceeded; by a 
mare vigorous, and fortunate pontiff, Adrian the 
fourth **, the only Engliſhman who has aſeended 


the throne of, St. Peter; and whoſe merit er 


from the mean condition of a monk, and almoſt 


e 


2 beggar, in the monaſtery of St, Albans. On the 
ire provocation, of a cardinal killed or wounded 
in 8 52 1 Wr caſt an interdict on the 3 


rious e worſe The Romans had deſpiſed their i 
poral Prince; 1 they! ſubmitted with grief 2 and terror to 
the cenſures of their ſpiritual father; their guilt was 


expiated wy 8 and the baniſhment of thie fe- 


PLS? 1 21 "a 


47 See Bates (a. 'D: 11, K \ 0 38, 39.0 from the. 3 Vati⸗ 
can MSS. He foudlycondemiis Arnold A. D. I741, Ne 3 Jas the 


father of the N d whoſe i in juence then hurt him in 


France. 


33 The Engliſh” teader may conſult the Biographia Britannica, 


Aprian IV. but gur own writers have added 0 to thy 


fame or merits mw their countryman. | 3 


e c diti us 
* — 2 4 Cs of „ Nr e 0 [ 2 
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ſeon and his clergy were continually expoſed; and 
ihe pernicious tendency of the hereſy of Arnold, 
which muſt ſubvert the principles of civil, as well 


His exe- 
_cution, 
A. D. 
1155. 


| EC LINE: NG FALL, 


H A P. ditious preacher, Was the Price, of their abſolution. 
X. . Buy, the revenge of, Adrian Was yet unſatisfied, and 


he approaching coronation of Frederic Barba- 
roſſa was fatal to the bold reformer, who had of. 
fended, though not in an equal degree, the heads 


of the church and tate. In their interview at 


Viterbo, the pope repreſented to the emperor the 


farious ungovernable ſpirit of the Romans: the 
inſults, the i injuries, the fears, to which his per- 


a8 eccleſiaſtical, ſubordination. Frederic was con- 
vinced by theſe arguments, or tempted by the de. 
fire of the imperial crown; in the balance of am- 
bition, the innocence or life of an individual is of 


ſmall account; and their common enemy was 


faerificed toa moment of political concord. After 
His retreat from Rome, Arnold had been pro- 
tested by the viſcounts of Campania, from whom 


he was extorted by. the power of Cæſar: the 


prefect of the city pronounced his ſentence; 
the martyr of freedom was burnt alive in the 
preſence of a careleſs and ungrateful people; and 


his aſhes were caſt into the Tyber, leſt the heretics 


ſhould collect and--worſhip the relics of their 


mater 2. "The clergy triumphed in His death: 


with his a his ſect was diſperſed; his memory, 


fill lived in the minds of the Romans. From his 
ſchool they had probably derived. anew. article of 


FX! 1 35 +541 inet ELL 120011 320 DAR S7 © *3{ 


29 Beſides: the hiſtorian: and aſt 3 quoted, the wy a 
ventures of Arnold are related by the Biographer of Adrian IV. 
(blur atori, Script. Rerum Ital. tom. iii P. i. p.44, 4) 
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ft ch, that thulnetrops tis of the Catholic church 
is exeitipt from the 1 8 of excommunication 
and interdict. Their biſhops” might argue, that 
the ſupreme jurifdiction, which they exerciſed over 
kings and nations, more ſpecially embraced” the 
city and dioceſè 70f the Prince of the 4 poſtles. 
ve they preached | to the wihds; und bY fame - | 
principle that weakened the effect, muſt temper 
the abuſe,” of the thunders of the Vatican, 

The love of ancient freedom has encontaged 4 Reftora- 
belief. that as early as the'tenth century, in thefr 1 


enate, 


firſt ſtruggles againſt the Saxon Othos, the com- K. P. 
monwealth was vindicated and reſtored by meſes TH 
fate and people of Rome; that two conſuls were 

annually elected among the nobles,” and that ten 

or twelve 'plebeian' magiſtrates revived the name 

and office of the tribunes of the commons . But 

this venerable ſtructure diſappears before the lit cht 

of criticiſm. In the darkneſs of the middle 2225 

the appellations of ſenators, of conſuls, of the 

ſons of confuls, may ſometimes be diſcovered * . 


0 Ducange(Glofi AI 2 5 et ES Metin Madan LENT 
CHONES, tom. ii. p. 226.) gives me a-quotation from Blondus ine 
(decad ii. I. ii.): ; Duo conſules ex nobilitate quotannis fiebant, qui - 
ad vetuſtum conſulum exemplar ſummæ rerum præeſſent. And in 
Sizonius (de Regbo italig, 1. vi. upp. tom. ii. p. 400.) I read of 
the conſuls and tribunes of the xth century. Both Blondus, an 
even Sigonius, too freely copied the claſſic method of fuppiying 
from reaſon or fancy the deficiency of brd“, 

zi In the panegyrie of Berengarius (Myratori, Script. Rer. . 
tom. ii. P. i. p. 408. * a f Roman is mentioned as conſulis n tus i 
the beginning of the xc century. Muratori (differt. v.) diſcover: 
in the years 952 and 956, Gratianus in Dei nomine conſul et paar, 

Georgius conſul tet dux; and in 1015, Romanus, brother of G re- 
gory VIII. proudly, but vaguely, E conſul et dux et 
omnium Romanorum ſenator. WL OTA es | 


! | T 2 They 


5 
E 


THE. DICH WE; AND; FALL * 


They mers 1 7 by the empergrs, r aſſumeg 


ine malt power! ful, citigens, to ndenote their 


15 =” rank, fh their honours **, and perhaps the claim of a 


pure and patrician. deſcent 2; but they float on the 
ſurfacg, without a ſeries or a ſupſtance, the titles 
of men, not the orders of government i; and it is 
only from the year of Chriſt one thouſand one 


* — 


hundred and forty-fopr,. that the, eſtabliſhment of 


the ſenate is 1 0 as à glorious æra, in the act: 


aft the city. A new conſtitution was haſtily 


framed: by private ambition or: popular enthy. 


ſiaſm; nor could Rome, in the twelfth cenitury, 


produce an antiquary to explain, ox à legiſlator to 
reſtore, the harmony and proportions of the an- 


cient, model. The afſembly of a free, of an armed, 

people, will ever ſpeak. in loud and weighty accly- 
mations. But the regular diſtribution. of the thirty. 
fivertribes, the nice balance of the wealth and 


numbers of the genturjes, the debates of the ad. 
verle gor BH. and. the flow - en oh votes 


$} x TH 
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*. As late as the xth century, the Greek PAY has 


y the dukes of Venice, Naples, Amalphi, &c. the title of d rec, or 


conſuls (ſee Chron. Sagornini, paſſim); and the ſucceſſors of 


| Cbarlemagbe would not abdicate any of their prerogative. But 


in general, the games of conſul and ſenator, which-may, be found 
among the French and Germans, ſignify no more than count and 


lord (Sieneur, | Ducange, Gloffar.). The Wonkiſh | writers ae 


often ambitious of fine claſſic. words. 
31 The moſt conftitutional form, 7 a ana of Orbe 11, 
(A- D. 998), Conſulibis ſenattis/popn'ique Romani; "but the act 18 
probably ſpurious... At the coronation: of Heney l. A. D. 1014, 
ce hiſtorian Dithmar (apud Muratori, diſſert. xxiii.) deſcribes 
him, a ſenatoribus duodecim yallatum, quorum ſex raſi barb, 


 dliiprolixa,. myſtice incedebant cum baculis. 71 ſenate is mens 
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aud ballots} - eoiil@n6t cafily'be adap ted by 4 blind c Aab 1. 
multitude; ignorant of thearts, and thſentible ofthe" Lg 
benefits, of Icgal-goveinment. It was propoſed by 


Arnold toreviveand diſcriminate the equeſtrian or- 
der; but what cbuld be the motive or meaſure of 
ſuch diſtinction ss? The pecuniary qualification of 
the knights muſt have been reduced to the poverty 

of the times: thoſe times no longer required their 
ait functions of judges and farmers of the re- 
venue; and their primitive duty, their military 
ſervice on horſeback, was more nobly ſupplied by- 
feudal tenures and the ſpirit of chivalry. The 
juriſprudence of the republic was uſeleſs and un- 

known: the nations and families of Italy wie 
lived under the Roman and Barbaric laws were 
inſenſibly mingled in a common maſs; and ſome 
faint, tradition; ſome imperfect fragments, preſerv- 8 
eck the memory of the Code and Pandects of Ju 
tinian. With their liberty the Romans might 
doubtleſs have reſtored the appellation and office of 
conſuls ; had they not diſdained a title ſo promiſcu- 
ouſly- adopted in the Italian cities; that it has finally 
ſettled on the humble ſtation. of the agents of 
commerce in a foreign land. But the rights of 
the tribunes, the formidable word that arreſted 
the public counſels, ſuppoſe or muſt produce a 
legitimate democracy. The old patricians were 
the ſubjects, the modern barons the tyrants, of the 
late; nor would the enemies of peace and order, 


0 49D (4133; 

.34.Ja ancient! 8 the Sella order was not ranked with 
the ſenate and people as a third branch of the republic eff the 
conſulſhip of Cicero who aſſumes the merit of the eſtabliſſiment 
(lin. Hiſt. Natur. xxxiii. 3. Beaufort, Republique Romaine, tom. 
1 p. 144—155.). nf... 
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— e en woldrriecÞ Hager Föf & Plebeian ma- 


e ol St ell b 0 dll bas z estuof 


| The Capi Ys the revolativh Gf the twelfth century; which" 


gte n ner, exiſtence and ara tö Rome, we may 
eve the rea aid imporrant events that marked 
of Eoffirined Her political independeice. I. The 
Capitoline Hill, one of her fever emtfrfiences s, is 
about four Rundred” Yards in Ietigth;' and bs 
bundteck in breadtk. "x maeht ef an hundred 
dete led to the kümmit of the Tirpetari rock; and 
far ſteeper Was the. aſcent before the” declivitic 
Had been ſmoothed and the Preclpices filled by 
"the 1 ruins of fallen edifices, From the earlieſt 
ages, the Capitol Had been uſed as a temple in 
peace, 4 el in War: : after the loſs of the 
city, it maintained a ſiege againſt the viftorious 
Gaus; and the ſanQuary of empire Was occu- 

ned, aſſäulted, and burnt, in the civil wars of 
Vitellius and Veſpaſian” 2 The temples of Ju. 


i 111 


a Phe republican” plan enen of Breſcia O_ rp _ 
une 3 9 6 £6. 75 5 & 
. Quin etiam titulos urbls renovare et 5 5 = 
Nonne plebeio ſecernere nomen eqteſtte, 

ory Nr ſanttum reparare nat, 

N Et ſenio feſſas mutaſque reponere leges. 

* © Fapſa ruinofis, et adhue pendentia muris WT, 

Reddererprimtevo Capitolia priſca nitori:? 7 
Buro theſe reformations, ſome were no more than idea, 8 
nd more than words-. 

30 After many diſputes among theantiquaries of Rome, it ſees" 
determined, that the ſummit of the Capitoline hill next the river 
is, firid)y the Mens Tarpeius, the Arx z and that ef the other 

ſümmit, the churchiand, convent of Araeeli, the barefoot Triars ol 

© Fr ibis, occupy the temple ee l Rona Anticd, 
1. v. C. ir=z6:;): . 
> * A ry Hiſt. iii. 69, 70. 
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aer MPHEBT | 297. 
piter <3 ud bis. kindred deities, had crumbled. iſs, 2 
duſts their place os was ſupplied. by, monate and. = 
houſes and the ſelid walls, the long 1585 9 1 5 

ung porficoes, were, decayed or ruined by th 
lapſe of time. o N was the firſt act of the Rot 
an act of freedom, to reſtore the ſtrength; though 
not the beauty, of the Capitol; to fortify the Raf 
of their. arms and counſels 4, and as often as thi 
aſecnded the, hill, the coldeſt minds muſt have 

lowed. with the remembrance of their anceftots. 9 
U. The firſt Cæſurs had been inveſted with the The coin, 
exclufive; coinage of the gold and filver ; i rs | 
ſenate they abandoned the baſer meta! of bY bronz 
or copper: the emblems and legends were 15 
ſeribed on a more ample field by the genius c 
flattery ; E and the prince was relieved from - he 
care of celebrating his own virtues. The ſucceſ? 
ſors of Diocletian deſpiſed even the flattery of tl 5 
ſenate : 5 their royal offiters at Rome; and in tlie 
provinces, aſſumed the ſole direction of the mint # 
and the ſame prerogative was inherited by the 
Gothic kings of Italy, and the long ſeries of the 
Greek, the French, and the German dynaſties! 

After an abdication of eight hundred years, the 
Roman ſenate aſſerted this honourable and lus 
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crative privilege ; which was tacitly refioimced by 


the popes, from Paſchal. the ſecond to the. "eſta- 


bliſhment of their reſidence: beyond the Alps. 


35 This partition of the noble and baſer meteln between 
te emperor and ſenate, muſt howeber be adopted, not Fi 
poſitive. fact, but as the probable | opinion of the belt ant. 


| quaries (fee the Science des Medailles of the Pere Joubert, *totn. , 


p 208—211, in the improved and ſcarce edition of the Raron de 
ann | 
Some 
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THE DbclixE NB FALL 
b Same of theſe r coins or the twelfth and 


thirtsenth Uries, ate ſhewn in the abinets of 
the curiouf. On one of 'thefe; à gold medal, 
Chriſt is ictured holding in his left hand a 


this inſeription: THE vow o THE 
4 Roi SEHNATE AND PEOPLE © Roms THE 


| a e fTAL 0 THE WORLD ge the reverſe, St, 


4 as > 


The pre» 
fect of the 
city. 


Peter delivering à banner to a kneeling ſenator in 
is cap and gown,” with the name and arms of 


his-family impreſſed on 4 field e. III. With the 
empire, the præfecł of the city had declined to a 


municipal officer et he ſtill exerciſed in the laſt 
appeal the civil and criminal juriſdiction; and a 
drawn ſword, which he received from the ſuc- 


ceſſors of Otho, was the mode of his inveſtiture 


and the emblem of his functions ©. The dignity 


was confined to the noble families of Rome: the 


choice of the people was ratified by the pope; 


hut a triple oath of fidelity muſt have often em- 


Sa barraſſed the Prefect in the conflict of adverſe 


eczertum“ 


511 n 


X Tn bis xxviith differtation on hs Antiquities of "oY "LE ſi, 
P. 55 —569.), Muratori exhibits a ſeries of the. ſcnatorian coins, 


bore the obſcure names of Aportiati, Infortiati, Proviſini, 
Laue During this period all the popes, without excepting 
Boniface VIII. abſtained from the right of coining, which was re, 
ſumed by his ſueceſſor Benedict XI. and regularly exerciſed i in the, 
court of Avignon: 
4 A German hiſtorian, Gerard of Reicherſp eg (in Baluz, Miß 
celli tom. v. p. 6A. aptid Schmidt, Hitt. des f 
p. 265. ), thus defcribes the. conſtitution of Rome i in. the xith cen- 
tury: Grandibra Urbis et örbis negotia ſpectant ad Romanum. 
pontificem Itemque ad Romany imperatorem; - live, illius vica- 
rium urbis præfectum, qui de Tua dignitate. xeſpicit. utrumque, 
videlicet dominum "papain cut facit hominium, et dominum im 
peratorum 3 quo E ſuz Ppojeſſabs | inſigne, ſelliee ien 


. | | 8 duties. 
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llemands, tom. iii, 


or Alg ROMAN: EMPIRE: 
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duties “ A ſervant, in whom the ne but & 
third ſhare, was dim le 
mans: in his place they elected a Patrician; but 


d by the independent Ro 
this title, which Charlemagne had not diſdained, 


vas too lofty for a citizen or a ſubject; and, after 


the firſt feryour. of rebellion, they conſented with- 
out reluctance to the reſtoration of the præfect. 
About fifty years after this event, Innocent the 
third, the moſt ambitious, or at leaſt. the moſt 
fortunate, of, the pontiffs, delivered the Romans 


0. AP, 


and himſelf from this badge of foreign dominion: : 


he inveſted, the prefect with a banner. inſtead of a 


word, and abſolved him from all dependence. of 


oaths. or ſervice. to the German emperors In 


his. place, an eccleſiaſtic, A preſent or future car- 


dinal, was named by the pope to the civil govern· 


ment of Rome; but his juriſdiction has been re- 


duced to a narrow compaſs; and in the days of 
freedom, the right or exerciſe was derived from 
the ſenate and people. IV. After the revival of 
the ſenate “, the conſcript fathers (if I may uſe 
the erpreſion) were inveſted with the legiflative 
and executiye power; 7 but their views ſeldom 


84 


"ar The words + a 11 Weiter (Pandulph. Pifan, in Vie: | 
7 Paſchal, II p. 357, 358.) deſcribe the election and oath of the præ * 


fect in 1118, inconfultis patribus ++ . Joo preefeQtoria . „ Lays 


des præfectoriæ . . . comitiorum applauſum 2 Juraturum po- 


pulo in ambonem ſublevant. FO - confirmari. eum in Ow r 
fectum petunt. tx iT 

4 Urbis prefedtum ad neten fidelitatem 8 a man- 
tum quod illi dona vit de pr æfectura eum publice inyeſtivitz; qui 
uſque ad id tempus juramento' fidelitatis imperatori fuit obligatuis 
et ab eo prefecture tenuit honorem (Gene Innocent. EI. in —_ 
ratori, tom. iif. P. i. p- 487.) 


Number 
and choice 
of the ſe- 


nate. 


4 See Othe Friſing. va vii. 31. de ces. Prederig 4. 1. 1. 


5 27. ; 5 


1 - | | reached 
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tore, of 
batur Roma quam nunc (A. D. 1194) eft temporibus lyi, ſcnato- | 


Tit Drt INE ANB Fall. 


elles beyond the prefetit day; ad chat day 
"oſt "Frequently aiffvrbed by violence 25 
n 13 its ütmoſt lenitude, the order or 
af embly confiſted'of fifty-fix ſenators * the moſt 
ninent” öf whom were diſtinguiſhed by the title 


= changer; & they were nominated, Perhaps 
anmüally, "by the -people;; and a previous choice 


of their. electors, ten Pertons in each region or 
parith,” might afford à bafis for a free and per- 
mänent Merion; The popes” who in this 
teinpelt ſübmitkéck rather to bend tian to break, 
confirmed” by treaty the ' eſtabliſhment and privi- 


- lezes of the ſenate,” and expected from time, 


peace, and religion,” the reſtoration of their go⸗ 


vernm lent. The motives of public and Private 
intereſt might ſometimes draw from the Romans 
an 1 and We acrifice of their 


4 £4 


N . Rev of the church and the & republic * bat 
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4 ; ur ddt FI wat, 4 hank if the fingle ſena-' 
e Capuzzi family, &c. quorum temporiþus melius rege · 


rum (Ducatige, Gloſf: tom. vi. p. 191. SENATORES). 


45 Muratori (diſſert. xIii; tom. iii. p. 735788.) bas publiſhed g 
an original treaty: Concordia inter D. noſtrum papam Clemen- 


tem III. et ſenatores populi Romani ſuper, regalibus et aliis dig- 


= there we find the difference of fenatores-confiliariband ſimple fe-; 
nators* (Muratori, diſſert. xlii. tom. iii. p. 9895789 .Þ/! 1 
2315 ++ FED 5. ln * 3 1 
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* 


nitatibus ürbis, &c. anno 44 ſenatüs. The ſenate ſpeaks, and 


ſpeaks with authority: Reddimus ad præſens +, 55 habebimus 
2 221 dabitis preſbyteria 1 jurabimus pacem et fidelitatem, 
&c. 'A chartula de Tenimentis Taſculani, dated in the 25% year | 
of the ſame æra, and confirmed decreto ampliſſimi ordinis ſe- 


natits,acclamatione-P,- R, publice Capitolio conſiſtentis. It is. 


£ * — 
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-QF-PHE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


„The union. and vigour of a public, counciliwas NR. 


didolved. in a lawleſs city; and:the Romans ſoon 


adopted. a more ſtrong and ſimple mode of ad- F 


miniſtration. They condenſed the name and at. 
thority of the ſenate in 2 ſingle, magiſtrate, or 
two colleagues; and as they were changed at the 
end of a year, or of {ix months, the greatneſs, of 
the truſt was, compenſated. by: the, ſhortneſs of the 
derm. But in this tranſient | xeign, the ſenators 
of Rome indulged their avarice and ambitiun : 
their juſtice was perverted by the intereſt of their 
family | and faction; and as they puniſhed only 
their enemies, they were obeyed only by their 
adherents. | | Anarchy, no longer tempered by; the 
paſtoral care of their biſhop, admoniſhed the Ro- 
mans that they were incapable of governing them- 
ſelves; and they ſought abroad thoſe bleſſings 
which they were hopeleſs of finding at home. In 
the ſame age, and from the ſame motives, moſt 
of the Italian republics were prompted. to em- 
brace a meaſure, which, however ſtrange it may 
ſeem, was adapted to their ſituation, and, pro- 
ductive of the moſt ſalutary effects **, They 
choſe, in ſome foreign but friendly city, au im- 
partial magiſtrate of noble birth and unblemiſhed 
character, à ſoldier and a ſtateſman, | . 
mended. by the voice of fame and his country, to 
whom they delegated for a time the ſupreme ade 
weihen of peace i Rs, If \ The chm be- 
«-S! elite imihüqms his SIL Al 
45 Amate (diſſert. xlv. tonils iv. „ has fully, 3 
plained xhis mode of: government; and the Occulus Paſfor ali, 


which he has given at the end, is a treatiſe or een on the du- 
ties of FAIRY foreign 8 


— 


as. 


THE DECLINE AND ALI. 


CH 2 dosen the governor: and the governed was ſealed 


Branca- 


leone, 


A. D. 


1252— 
1258. 


with baths and ſübſcriptions; and the daratton 
of his power, the meiſure of his Aipend, the its 

ture of their mutual obligations, were defined 
bine ſerupukous preciſion.” They fore to obey 
him as their lawful ſuperior: he pledged his 
faith to, unite the indifference of aà ſtranger witk 
the geal of a patfiot. At his choice,” four or ſix 
knights and eivilians, his aſſeſſors in arms and 


juſtice, attended the Podęſta, who maintained 
at his own expence a decent retinue of ' ſervants | 
and horſes: his wife, his ſon,” his brother, who 
might bias the Affeckions of the judge; were left 
behind; during the exerciſe of his office he was 


not permitted to purchaſe | land, to contract an 


alliance, or even to accept an invitation in the 


houſe of a citizen; nor could he honourably de: 


part till he had fatisfied the N ag en 


be urged againſt his government. 
lt was thus, about the middle of the . 


century, that the Romans called from Bologna 


the ſenator Brancalzone**, whoſe fame and merit 
have been reſcued from oblivion by the pen of an 
Engliſh hiſtorian. A juſt anxiety for his reputa- 


s wee a clear foreſight” of the diffculties c the 
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WT In t e Lavin writers, - leaf 55 the fiber age, the title of. Pe. 

tefta;was*transferred from the office to the magiftrate: 

> 6.11 Hujns qui trahitur prætextam ſumere = gpl 

3 NR An. Figenarum, Gabiorumape, elſe Fog 
[6] 


2 8 


4 Satir. 3 x 99. by 


| - "43; Zee the life and death of Branealedne, in the Hiſtoria Major 


of Matthew Paris,. p. 741. 1. 797. 799. 8 T0. 823. 833. 836. 
840. The multitude of pilgrims and ſuitors connected Rome 
and St. Alban's; am the” reſentment of the Englim clergy 


wompted the 10 rejoice; wheuever the poprs were humbled and 


| felled, : | 
i: . 21 


OD THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


28 partial; but the friends oli owie and: order ap. 


plauded the firm and upright magiſtrate by whom 


thoſe, bleſſings were reſtored.: No criminals were 
ſo, powerful as to btavez ſo ohſcure as to elude; 


the juſtice of the ſenator By his ſentence u 
nobles. of the Annibaldi family were executed on 
a, gibbet; and he inexorably demoliſhed, in the 


city and neighbourhood, one hundred and forty 
towers, the, ſtrong ſhelters of rapine and miſs 
chief, The biſhop, as a ſimple biſhop, was com- 


pelled to reſide in his dioceſe; and the ſtandard of 


Brancaleone was diſplayed in the field with terror 


and effect. His ſervices were repaid by the ingrati- 


tude of a people unworthy of the happineſs which 
they enjoyed. By the public robbers, whom he 
had provoked for their fake; the Romans were 


excited to depoſe and impriſon their benefactor; 
nor would his, life have been ſpared, if Bologna 


had not poſſeſſed a pledge for his ſafety. Before 


his departure, the prudent ſenator had required 


the exchange of thirty hoſtages of the nobleſt 


families of Rome: 3 0 the news of his danger, 


and at the pr er of his wife, they were more 


ſtrictly guarded; ; and Bologna, in the cauſe of 


honour, ſuſtained the thunders of a papal inter- 
dict. This renerous reſiſtance” allowed the'Ro- 


mans to compare the preſent. with. the paſt; 10 and 


Brancaleone Was. nen roms the prifon to 


Ns: the 


taſk," had engaged, bim to refuſe the honour of N Ar. 
pended, and; his office Pr degg eriter Abe join uf | 
three. Fears. Bythe' guilty and heentigus theawas 
aeccuſed as; cel 5; by the-dlergy he was ſuſpected 
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d in Italy More Cie ice | 
at an private eitisen, fe — rey rary 4 
Valuntarx and. precarious phedienca,! thei Romans 


elected fox theix ſenator: forme prince of indepen. 


dent. power whe, could! defend them:from-their 
enemies and themſelves. Charles of Anjpu and 
Provence, the maſt;;ambitious and Marlike mon- 
arch of the age, accepted at the, fe time the, 
1 of Naples from the pope, and the office 


af: ſenator. from the Roman people he. -paſs' 


: ſed through the. city, in his road to victory, he 


ed their oath of allegiance, lodged in the 
Lateran palace, and ſmoothed in a fflort viſit the 


harſh. features of his deſpotic character. VFet-even 
Charles was expoſed: to the inconſtancy of the 
people, who nen the dame acetatnations' 

erw 900101 21101 "IE 


oY. atthew Park — 9 his ccpunt v fi 
Brancale6nis in "vaſe pretioſo ends i dre: n ane l 


citum; in ſignum ſul valoris et probitatis, : quifilfeliquizs} ſüper⸗ 


ſtitioſe nimis et pompoſe ſuſtulerunt, Fuerat enim ſuperborum 


potentum et malefactorum urbis malleus et exſtirpator⸗ E Populi 
protector. et. Ferns veritatis et -juftitiz-irnitator et amator” 
(p- 840.) A. biographer: o Iumocent IVW. (Nrurutert, geripe,” 


tam. i iii. P. i * p. 59t e. a leſs, faralfaßle portriit of 


this t Ohieline Jenatowne = 20 1ÞD9T n iu ar USO 


election of Charles of Anjow'to the che of perpetu 


50 


8 ſenatar. of; Rome, is mentianed; by the H,˖,jmùʃus in tlie Mn 
2 me of; the collection ot; Mauratori, by Weholhs de Jamia 


59a.) the monk ot eee ep. 71407 OY, . fl 


c. 9 F "ys and Ricordano > Malefpinf (& 77 505. 999 n 1 0 
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the paſſage of his rival, the unfortunate Conradin; C H AB "0 
| LXIX. i 
and a powerful avenger, who reigried in the — 


or THE ROMAN EM piu 3835 


Capitol, alarmed the fears and jealouſy of the 

popes. The abſolute term of his life was ſuper- 
ſeded by a renewal every third year and the en- 

mity of Nicholas the third obliged the Sicilian 


| king to abdicate the government of Rome. In 


lis bull, a perpetual law, the imperious pontiff . . 
afſerts the truth, validity, and ufe, of the dona- 

tion of Conſtantine, not leſs eſſential to the peace 

of the city than to the independence of the 

church; eſtabliſhes the annual election of the 

ſenator ; and formally diſqualifies all emperors, 

kings, princes, and perſons of an eminent and 

conſpicuous: rank. This prohibitory claufe was robe 

repealed in his own behalf by Martin the fourth, Martin 
who humbly ſolicited the ſuffrage of the Romans: A. D. 
Ih the preſence, and by the authority, of the TW 
people, two electors conferred, not on the pope, 

but on the noble and faithful Martin, the dignity 

of ſenator, and the ſupreme adminiſtration of the 
republic *, to hold during His natural life, and to 
exerciſe at pleaſure by himſelf or his deputies. The 
About fifty years afterwards, the lame title was peror 
granted to the emperor Lewis of Bavaria; and 225 


the liberty of Rome was acknowledged by her 2. 8 


531 The bigk fonnding bull of Nicholas III. which bounce his 
temporal ſovereignty on the donation. of Conſtantine, is ſtill 0 
extant ; and as it has been inſerted by Boniface VIII. in the Sers | 
of the Bens it muſt he received by the Catholics, or at aſe” 
by the Papiſts, as a ſacred and perpetual law. | 

J am indebted to Fleury (Hiſt. Eccleſ. tom. xviii. p. 9 


for an extract of this Roman act, which he has taken ae the 


Ecclefiaſtical Annals of Odericus ee A. D. 1287, No 14, 
15. 


N _-Þ two 


— 


THE DECLINE AND. FALL | 


— 
„two ſovereigns, Who accepted a municipal office 


in the government of their own metropolis. 
In the firſt moments of rebellion, when Arnold 

4 Breſcia had inflamed their minds againſt the 

church, the Romans artfully laboured to con- 


ciliate the favour of the empire, and to recom- 
mend their merit and ſervices in the cauſe of 


Cæſar. The ſtyle of their ambaſſadors to Conrad 
the third and Frederic the firſt, is a mixture of 
flattery and pride; the tradition and the ignorance 
of their own hiſtory **. After ſome complaint 
of his ſilence and neglect, they exhort the former 
of theſe princes to paſs the Alps, and aſſume from 


their hands the Imperial crown. We beſeech 
« your majeſty, not to diſdain the humility of 


your ſons and vaſſals, Not to liſten to the accu- 


<« 
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53 Theſe letters ant forces are prefteeed” by Otho biſhop of 
Friſingen (Fabric. Bibliot. Lat. med. et infm. tom. v. p. 186, 


4 ſations of our commen enemies; who calum- 


15 niate the ſenate as hoſtile to your throne, who 


« ſow the ſeeds of diſcord, that they may reap 
the harveſt of deſtruction. 


' & Sicilian are united in an impious league to oppoſe 


CC 


The pope and the 


our liberty and your coronation. With the 
bleſſing of God, our zeal. and courage has 
hitherto defeated their attempts. Of their 


« powerful and factious adherents, more eſpecially 


the Frangipani, we have taken by aſſault 
ouſes and turrets : : ſome of theſe are 


187.), perhaps the nobleſt of hiſtorians : he was ſon of Leopold 


marquis of Auſtria, his mother, Agnes, was daugher of the em- 
peror Henry IV. and he was half-brother and uncle to Conrad III. 
and Frederic I. He has left, in ſeven books, a Chronicle of the 
Times; in two, the Geſta Frederici I. the laſt of which is in- 
pd. * in the vith volume of Muratori s hiſtorians. 

= occupied # 
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« they had broken, is reſtored and fortified for 
« your ſafe paſſage; and your army may enter 


29 


« the city without being annoyed from the caſtle | 


« of St. Angelo. All that we have done, and all 
« that we deſign, is for your honour and ſervice, 


6 in the loyal hope, that you will ſpeedily appear 


« in perſon, to vindicate thoſe rights' which have 
« been invaded by the clergy, to revive the dig- 
« nity of the empire, and to ſurpaſs the fame and 
glory of your predeceſſors. May you fix your 
« reſidence in Rome, the capital of the world; 

„give laws to Italy, and the Teutonic kingdom; 
and imitate the example of Conſtantine and 


6 Juſtinian 3+ who by the vigour of the ſenate 


and people obtained the ſceptre of the earth 55.” 


But theſe ſplendid and fallacious wiſhes were not - 


cheriſhed by Conrad the Franconian, whoſe eyes 
were fixed on the Holy Land, and who died 


vithout viſiting Rome ſoon N his return from ; 


the Holy Land. 5 

His nephew and ſucceſſor Frederic Barbaroſſa, 
vas more ambitious of the Imperial crown; nor 
had any of the ſucceſſors of Otho acquired ſuch 


abſolute ſway over the kingdom of Italy, Sur- 


.* occupied by our troops, and ſome are levelled Cen A P. 
«© with the ground. The Milvian bridge, which \ — 


Frederic I. 
KA. D. 
1155. 


rounded by his eccleſiaſtical and ſecular Princes, 5 


he gave audience in his camp at Sutri to the am- 


baſſadors of Rome, who thus addreſſed him in a 


54 We deſire (faid the ignorant Romans) to reſtore the empire 


in eum ſtatum, quo fuit tempore Conſtantini et Juſtiniani, qui | 


bus. 


Otho Friſing. de Oel, Frederici I. I. i. 0 a8 p. 6666. . 


totum orbem vigore ſenatus et populi Romani ſuis tenuere mani- 


27% 4 
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| ex 8 free and florid. oration: « Incline your ear to the 


- « Zen mind the precincts of R 


80 .Hueen of. cities ; <F approach with. 4. peaceful and 
Ne » Which 


has caſt away the yoke. of the clexgy, and is 


1 impatient to .crown her legitimate emperor. 


« Under your auſpicious influence, may the pri- 


8 Ze times be reſtored. Aſſert the prero- 


T 


5 gatives of the eternal city, and reduce under 
ce her mgnarchy, . the inſolenee of the world, 


C You are not ignorant, that, in former ages, 


; « by the wiſdom of the ſenate, by the valour and 


« diſcipline of the equeſtrian order, the, extended 
« her xictorious arms to the Faſt and Welt, 
5 beyond the Alps, and over the. iſlands of the 
« ocean. By our ſins, in the abſence of our 
4. Princes, the noble inſtitution of the ſenate has 
< ſunk in oblivion: and with our prudence, our 


1 ſtrength has likewiſe decreaſed. We have re- 


| paige prigcipem conſitui. . 


< vived the ſenate, and the equeſtrian order; the 
« counſels of the one, the arms of the other, will 
00 be devoted to .your perſon. and the ſervice of 
< the empire. Do you not hear the language of 
the Roman matron? You were a gueſt, I have 
00 adopted you as a citizen; a Tranſalpine ſtranger, 
< I have elected you for my ſovereign-* 59; and 
£ given you myſelf, and all that is mine. Your 

firſt. and moſt ſacred duty, is to ſwear and 
«c ſubſcribe, that you will ſhed your blood for 
the republic; that you will maintain in peace 
rr and juſtice, the laws of the city and the charters 


«7 


ue of your progieceliogs ; and that you will reward 


36 Hoſpes eras, 1 feci. Advena fuiſti ex : Tranlilpni 


&” 


* 75 
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e 


the 


7 


9 Juence of a Barbarian born and edubstet in 


* and alone, the ornaments and virtues of em- 
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« ſenators* who ſhall*proelatm” your titles in the 
s Capitol. With the name, affume the character, 
© of Auguſtus.” The flowers of Latin rhetoric 
vere not yet exhauſted; but Frederic; impatient 
of their vantty, Weesrupted the orators in the high 
tone of royalty and conqueſt. Famous indeed 


d have heen the Fortitude*and wiſdom of the 


6 ancient Nofhahs: but your ſpecck is not ſca- 
+ ſpned” with wiſdorn, and I could wiſh that 
« fortitude were eonfpicuous in your actions. 
© Like all ſublunary things, Rome has felt the 
« vieiſſitudes of time and fortune. Your nobleſt 
« families were tranſlated ts” the Eaſt; ts the 


* royal city of Conſtantine; and the rents of 


your ſtrength and" freedom, have long ſince 
a been exhauſted by the Greeks and Franks. 


« Are you. deſirous of beliolding the ancient glory 


«'of Rome; the gravity of tlie ſenate; the ſpirit 


of the knights, the diſcipline of the camp; the 


« valour of tlie legions? you will find them in 
the German republie. It is not entpire, naxed 


4 


« pire have likewiſe! migrated beyond the Alps 


to a more deſerving people *: they will be em 


o 


« ployed in your defence, but they cla it your 
„ obedience. Lou pretend that myſelf DH! 


9 Non ceſſit nobis nudum imperium, virtute ſua amictum venit, 
3 fecum traxit. Penes nos ſunt conſules tui, &c. 
or - Livy would not have rejected theſe images, the ela- 


vai foreit⸗ 
. U - « domeſtic 


4 my. 
* predeceſſors have been invited by the Roms: 
you miſtake the word; they were not invited; 
they were implored. From its foreign and 5 
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cc Slit tyrants, the city was reſcued by 


ce Charlemagne and Otho, whoſe aſhes repoſe in 
& our country: and their dominion was the price 
cc of your deliverance. Under that dominion 


et your anceſtors lived and died. I claim by the 


0 right of inheritance and poſſeſſion, and who 


« ſhall dare to extort you from my hands? Is the 


6e hand of the Franks ** and Germans enfeebled 
« by age? Am I vanquiſhed? Am I a captive ? 
6 Am I not encompaſſed with the banners of a 
* potent and invincible army? You impoſe con- 
<« ditions on your maſter; you require oaths :| if 


the conditions are juſt, an oath is ſuperfluous ; 


« if upjuft, it is criminal. Can you doubt my 
% equity? It is extended to the meaneſt of my 
e ſubjects. Will not my ſword be unſheathed in 


0 the defence of the Capitol? By that ſword the 


ce northern kingdom of Denmark has been re- 
<& ſtored to the Roman empire. You preſcribe 


e the meaſure and the objects of my bounty, 


8 


with the pope, and ſuſpicious of the Romans, 


which flows in a copious but a voluntary ſtream. 


« All will be given to patient merit; all will be 
e denied to rude importunity *?,” Neither the 
emperor nor the ſenate could maintain theſe lofty 
pretenſions of dominion. and liberty. United 


Frede continued his march to the Vatican: 


his coronation was diſturbed by a ſally from the 


58 Otho of Friſingen, who ſurely underſtood the language of the 
- court and diet of Germany, ſpeaks of the Franks in the xiith. 


century as the reigning nation (Proceres Franci, equites Franci, 
manus Francorum]: he adds, however, the epithet of Teutonic. 

59 Otho Friſing. de Geſtis Frederici I. I. ii. c. 22. p. 120723 
Theſe original and authentic acts 1 have WN and abridzed 


with enn. * with . 


*. 


Capitol a 
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Capitol; and if the numbers and valour of the 
Germans prevailed in the bloody conflict, he 
could not ſafely encamp in the preſence of a city 
of which he ſtyled himſelf the ſovereign. About 
twelve years afterwards, he beſieged Rome, to 
ſeat an antipope in the chair of St. Peter; and 
twelve Piſan gallies were introduced into the 


Tyber: but the ſenate and people were ſaved by 


the arts of negociation and the progrels of diſeaſe ; 
nor did Frederic or his ſucceſſors "reiterate the 
hoſtile attempt. Their laborious reigns were 
exerciſed ' by the popes, the cruſades, and the in- 
dependence of Lombardy and Germany; ; they 


courted the alliance of the Romans; and Frederic 


the ſecond offered in the Capitol the great ſtandard, 


the Caroccio of Milan ** After the extinction of 


the houſe of Swabia, they were baniſhed beyond 
the Alps ; and their laſt coronations betrayed the 


pee 1 poverty of the Teutonic Cæſars“ 
| Under 


60 From the Chronicles of Ricobaldo and Francis Pipin, Mura- 
tori (diſſert. xxvi. tom. ii. p. 492.) has tranſeribed this curious 


act with the doggrel verſes that accompanied the gift. 


Ave decus orbis ave ! victus tibi deftinor, ave ! 
Currus ab Auguſto Frederico Cæſare juſto. 
Vz Mediolanum ! Jam ſentis ſpernere vanum 
Imperii vires, proprias tibi tollere vires. 
Ergo triumphorum urbs potes memor eſſe pri 
Quos tibi mittebant reges qui bella gerebant. 


Ne fi dee tacere (I now uſe the Italian Diſſertations, tom. J. 
p. 444.) che nell anno 1727, una copia deſſo Caroccio in marmo 


dianzi ignoto fi ſcopri nel Campidoglio, preſſo alle carcere di 


quel luogo,, dove Siſto V. l'avea falto rinchiudere.- Stava eſſo 
poſto ſopra quatro colonne di marmo fino colla ſequente in- 


3 &c. to the ſame purpoſe as the old inſcription. 


51 The decline of the Imperial arms and authority in Italy, is 
= r Jated vith impartial learning in the Annals of 2 2 (tom. x, 


94 . x, 
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. e TY Under the reign of Adrian, when the empire 
N extended from the Euphrates to the ocean, from 


mans hiſtorian * amuſed the Romans with the picture 
— 2 the of their infant wars. There was a time, ſays 
bouring Florus, when Tibur and Præneſte, our ſummer 
Sen * retreats, were the objects of hoſtile yoys in the 
60 Capitol, when we dreaded the ſhades of the 
N Arician groves, when we could triumph without 
„ _ _ a bluſhover the nameleſs villages of the Sabines 
N 6 and Latins, and eyen Corioli could afford a 
„ title not unworthy of a victorious general.” 


The pride of his contemporaries was gratified by 


the contraſt of the paſt and the preſent ; they 
would haye been humbled by the proſpe& of 
futurity; ; by the prediction, that after a thouſand 


years, Rome, deſpoiled of empire and contracted * 


40 her primæval limits, would renew the ſame 
| hoſtilities, on the ſame ground which was then 
decorated with her villas and gardens. The ad- 
Jacent territory on either ſide of the Tyber 
was always aimed, and ſometimes poſſeſſed, ag 
the patrimony of St. Peter; but the barons aſ- 
- ſumed @ lawleſs independenee, and the cities too 


_ faithfully copied the revolt and diſcord of the 
* In the twelfth and thirteenth cen 


xi, my {a the 1 way compare kis Ute with the 
Hiſtoire des Allemands (tom. iii, iv.), by Schmidt, who has 
geſerved the eſteem of his countrymen. 

. Pibur nunc ſuburbanum, et zſtive Præneſte delicie, nun - 
gupatis in Capitolio votis petebantur. The whole paſſage of 
Florus (J. i, c. 11.) may be read with pleaſure, and has deſerved 
the praiſe of a man of genius (Euvres * Monteſquieu, tom. ili. 
f. ban, . 3 . 4 


aue, 


* * 


maunt Atlas to the Grampian hills, a fanciful 
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quries, the Romans inceſſantly laboured to r 


or deſtroy the contumacious vaſlals of the church 


and ſenate; and if their headſtrong and' ſelfiſh 


ambition was moderated by the pope, he often 


encouraged their zeal by the alliance of his ſpi- 


ritual arms. Their warfare was that of the firſt 


conſuls and dictators, who were taken from the 
plow. They aſſembled in arms at the foot of the 
Capitol; ſallied from the gates, plundered or 
burnt the harveſts of their neighbours, engaged 
in tumultuary conflict, and returned home after 


an expedition of fifteen or twenty days. Their 


ſieges were [tedious and unſkilful: in the uſe of 
victory, they . indulged the meaner paſſions of 


jealouſy and revenge; and inſtead of adopting the 
valour, they trampled on the misfortunes, of their 


adverſaries.” The captives, in their ſhirts, with a 
rope round their necks, ſolicited their pardon : 
the fortifications and even the buildings of the 
nval cities were demoliſhed, and the inhabitants 
yere ſcattered in the adjacent villages. It was 
thus that the ſeats of the cardinal biſhops, Porto, 


Oſtia, Albanum, Tuſculum, Præneſte, and Tibur 


or Tivoli, were ſucceſſively overthrown by the 


— 


ſerociops hoſtility of the Romans. Of theſe | 


1 Ne a feritate Romanorum, neut fuerant Hoſtienſes , Portuen« 


| ſes, Tuſculanenſes, Albananſes, Lab'cenſes, et nuper Tiburtini 


deſtruerentur (Matthew Paris, p. 757.). Theſe events are marked 

in the Annals and Index {the xviiith volume) of Muratgri. : 
64 Fox the ſtate: or ruin of theſe ſuburban cities, the Poke of 

the Tyber, &c. ſee the liyely picture of the P. Labat (Voyage en 


Eſpagne et en Italie), who had' long reſided i in the neighbourhood 


of Rome; and the more accurate deſcription of which P. Eſchi- 
nard (Roma, 1750, ig WY has added to bs topographical 
El of fegen. | 

| Porto 
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| 1 x p. Porto and Oſtia, the two keys of the Tyber, are 


wholeſome banks are peopled with herds of buf. 


falos, and the river is loſt to every purpoſe of 


* navigation and trade. The hills which afford a 
ſhady retirement from the autumnal heats, have 
again ſmiled with the bleflings of peace: Freſcati 
has ariſen near the ruins of Tuſculum: Tibur or 
Tivoli has reſumed the honours of a city *, and 
the meaner towns of Albano and' Paleſtrina are 
decorated with the villas. of the cardinals and 
princes of Rome. In the work of deſtruction, 
the, ambition of the Romans was often checked 
and repulſed by the neighbouring cities and their 
* allies: in the firſt ſiege of Tibur, they were driven 
1 from their camp; and the battles of Tuſculum“ 
um, and Viterbo“ might be compared in their relative 
ſtate to the Hemorable fields of Thraſymene and 
Cannæ. In the firſt of theſe petty wars, thirty 
, thouſand Romans were overthrown by a thouſand 
German horſe, whom Frederie Barbarofla had 
detached to the relief of Tuſculum; and if we 
number the ſlain at three, the priſoners at two, 
thouſand, we ſhall embrace the moſt authentic 
and moderate account. Sixty eight years after- 


* 


+ 65 Labat (tom. i iii. p. 233 2 mentions a recent decree of the 


Roman government, which has ſeverely mortified the pride and 


poverty of Tivoli: in civitate Tiburtina non vivitur civiliter. 

66 1 depart from my uſual method, of quoting only by the 
date the Annals of Muratori, in confideration of the critical 
balance in which he has weighed nine contemporary writers who 
mention the battle of Tuſculum (tom. x. p. 42—44.). 

67 Matthew Paris, P. 345. This biſhop of Wincheſter was 

Peter de Rupibus, who occupied the ſee thirty-two years (A. D. 
1206—1238), and is deſcribed, by the Engliſh hiſtorian, as a 

N a, aug a ſtateſman (p- 178. 399. * 
ward 


ſtill vacant and deſolate: the marſhy and un. 


* ny — ct 
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| ward they marched againſt Viterbo in the . 


faſtical ſtate with the whole force of the city; by 
a rare coalition, the Teutonic eagle was blended, 
in the adverſe banners, with the keys of St. Peter; 
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and the pope's auxiliaries were commanded by a 2. 


count of Tholouſe and a biſhop of Wincheſter. 


The Romans were diſcomfited with ſhame and 
laughter; but the Engliſh prelate muſt have in- 


dulged the vanity of a pilgrim, if he multiplied h 


their numbers to one hundred, and their loſs in 
the field to thirty, thouſand men. Had the policy 


of the ſenate and the diſcipline of the legions been 


reſtored with the Capitol, the dividgd condition 


of Italy would have offered the faireſt opportunity ; 


of a ſecond conqueſt. But in arms, the modern 


Romans were not above, and in arts, they were 


far below, the common level of the neighbouring 


republics. Nor was their warlike ſpirit of any 


long continuance z- after ſome irregular fallies, 


they ſubſided in the national apathy, in the neg- 
lect of military inſtitutions, and in the diſgraceful 
and dangerous uſe of foreign mercenaries. 


Ambition is a weed of quick and early vegetation J 
in the ; vineyard of Chriſt. Under the firſt Chriſtian 


princes, the chair of St. Peter was diſputed by 
the votes, the venality, the violence, of a popular 
election: the ſanctuaries of Rome were polluted 
with blood; and, from the third to the twelfth 


century, the church was diſtracted by the miſchief 
of frequent ſchiſms. As long as the final appeal 
Was determined by the civil magiſtrate, theſe miſ- 


chiefs were tranſient and local: the merits were 


tried by equity or favour; nor could the unſucceſs- 


ful 


1 In DECLINE AND PAE 


4 a CHAP. „ wn long qiſturb che triumph of bis 
EXE 8 rival.: But after the emperors: had been diveſted 
. e of their prerogatives, after a maxim had been 
_ eſtabliſhed, that the vieat of Chriſt is amenable 
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| obeyed; a ſuperior. On the deceaſe of a pope; . Wl pe 


Kobe of 
the ca 
nals eftab- 
1 ar 


to no earthly tribunal, *eachWatiney of the holy 
fee might involve Cliriſtendom in controverſy and 
war. The claims of the cardinals and inferior 
dlergy, of the nobles and people, were vague and 
litigious : the freedom of cheice was oven ruled 
by the tumults of a city that no longer owned or 


two factions proceeded in different churches to a m 
double elegpon : : the number and weight of ec 

the priority of time, the merit of the -can- h; 
Az might balance each. other: the moſt re- ti 
ſpectable of the clergy. were divided; and the * ti 


_ diſtant princes, who bowed before the ſpiritual re 
_ throne, could: not. diſtinguiſh- the ſpurious, from Al 
the legitimate; idol. The emperors: were. often tl 
the authors of the ſchiſm, from the political mo- 0 
__ tive of oppgſing a friendly to an hoſtile pontiff; f 
and each of the competitors was reduced to ſuffer tl 
” the infults of his enemies; who were not awed by E 
conſcienee; and to purchaſe the ſupport x his A 
adherents, who were inſtigated by avarice or p 
_ ambition; A. peaceful: and perpetual ſucceſhon' v 
was aſcertained by Alexander the third“, who WU © 
finally: abohſhed the tumultuary votes of the clergy WW © 


aut] people, and defineditheright of election in the 


68 "We Moſheim, Inſtitut. Vitor, Ecclefiaſt. p-. js 403. t 


| Alexander himſelf had nearly been the victim of a conteſted 


derated by the weight of genius and learning which St. * 45 


5 

ede ion; and the doubtful merits of Innaoent had only prepon- f 

eilt into the ſcale (ſee his life and writings). | > 6 
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bie college of cardinils®, The three orders of Ex TY oY 
I biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, were affimilated to „ 


each other by this important privilege : the: Paroz * 
chial clergy of Rome obtained the firſt rank in * 
7 the hierarchy 3 they were indifferently che | 
! among the nations of Chriftendbine and the -poſlef- 
F ſion of the richeſt benefices, of the 'moſt im- | 
! portant biſhoprics, was mat , incompatible with — _ 
ö their title and office. The ſenators. of the Catholie © © 
3 church, the coadjutors and legates of the ſupreme _ 
1 pontiff, were robed in purple, the ſymbol of © 
i martyrdom or royalty; they claimed à proud 
f equality with kings; and their digflity was en- 
a hanced by the ſmallneſs of their number, which; 
ä till the reign of Leo the tenth, ſeldom exceeded 
twenty, or twenty-five, perſons. By this wiſe 
regulation, all doubt and ſcandal were removed, 
and the root of ſchiſm was ſo effectually deſtroyed, 
that in a period of ſix hundred years a double 
choice has only once divided the unity of the 
ö ſacred college. But as the concurrence of two 
5 thirds of the votes had been made neceſſary, the 
election was often delayed by the private intereſt 
| and, paſſions of the cardinals ; and while. they 
[ prolonged: their independent reign, the Chriſtian | 
world was left deſtitute of an head. A vacancy Intituion, | 
of almoſt three years had preceded the elevation the - 


conclave 


of Gregory the, tenth, who reſolved to prevent by Gre- 


„ fs 2 => 


v/ _ 


69 The origin, titles, importaper, 2 3 &c. of 
the Roman cardinals, are very ably diſcuſſed by Thomaſfin (Di 
cipline de I'Egliſe, tom. i. p. 12621287.) ; but their purple is 
| gow much faded. The ſacred college was raiſed to the definite 
Mm umber of eg inns to repreſent, une his Weary the dif 
W 8 of Chriſt. 
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the future abuſe; and his bull, after ſome oppo- 


ſition, has been conſecrated in the code of the 
canon law. Nine days are allowed for the ob- 
ſequies of the deceaſed pope, and the arrival of 
the abſent cardinals : : on the tenth, they are im- 
priſoned, each with one domeſtic, in a common 


apartment or conclave, without any ſeparation of 


walls or curtains ;- a ſmall window is reſerved for 
the introduction of neceſſaries; but the door is 
locked on both ſides, and guarded by the magiſ. 
trates of the city, to ſeclude them from all corre- 
ſpondence. with the world. If the election be 
not conſummated in three days, the luxury of 
their table is contracted to a ſingle diſh at dinner 
and ſupper; and after the eighth day, they are 
reduced to a ſcanty allowance of bread, water, 
and wine. During the vacancy of the holy ſee, 


the cardinals are prohibited from touching the 


revenues, or aſſuming, unleſs in ſome rare emer- 
gency, the government, of the church: all agree- 
ments and promiſes among the electors are form- 
ally annulled ; and their integrity is fortified by 


their ſolemn oath and the prayers of the Catholics. 


Some articles of | inconvenient or ſuperfluous 


rigour have been gradually relaxed, but the prin- 
ciple of confinement is vigorous and entire: they 


are ſtill urged by the perſonal motives of health. 


and freedom, to, accelerate the moment of their 


_ deliverance; and the improvement of ballot or 


ſecret votes has wrapt the ſtruggles of the con- 


70 See the bull of Gregory X. approbante ſacro concilio, in 
the Sexte of the Canon I. aw (1. i. tit. 6. c. 3.), a ſupplement to * 
Decretals, which Boniface VIII. promulgated at Rome in 229 
and addreſſed to all the univerſifies of Europe. 

* . clave 


n * 


or THE ROMAN EMPIRE. _ 
clave“ in the filky veil of charity and polite- 
neſs 7*. By theſe inſtitutions, the Romans were 


excluded from the election of their prince and 
biſhop ; and in the fever of wild and precarious 


liberty, they ſeemed inſenſible of the loſs of this 


ineſtimable privilege. The emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria revived the example of the great Otho. 
After ſome negociation with the magiſtrates, the 
Roman people was aſſembled 73 in the ſquare 
before St. Peter's; the pope of Avignon, John 
the twenty-ſecond, was depoſed; the choice of his 
ſucceſſor was ratified by their conſent and ap- 
plauſes They freely voted for a new law, that 


their biſhop ſhould never be abſent more than 


three months in the year, and two days] ne 


71 The genius of 1 de Retz had a right to Ba 2 con- 


clave (of 165 5), in which he was a ſpectator and an actor (Me- 
moires, tom. iv. p. 1557.) : but I am at a loſs to appreciate 
the knowledge or authority .of an anonymous Italian, whoſe 
hiſtory (Conclavi de Pontifici Romani, in 4t0, 1667) has been 
continued ſince the reign of Alexander VII. The accidental form 
of the work furniſhes a leſſon, though not an antidote, to am- 
bition. From a labyrinth of intrigues, we emerge to the adoration 


of the ſucceſsful candidate : : but the next Page opens with his 


funeral. 


72 The expreſſions of cardinal de Retz are poſitive and pictu= 
reſque : On y vegut toujours enſemble avec le meme reſpect, et la TY 


meme civilite que Pon obſerve dans lecabinet des rois, avec la meme 
politeſſe qu'on avoit dans la cour de Henri III. avec la m&me 
familiarite que Jon voit dans les colleges ; avec la meme modeſtie, 
qui ſe remarque dans les noviciats; et avec la meme charite, du 
moins en apparence, qui 1 etre entre des freres parfaite- 


ment unis. ; 
73 Rechieſti per bando (fays John Villani) ſanatori di Roma, 


- . 


e 52 del popolo, et capitani de' 25. e conſoli { conjolh : eh, ety - 
buone huomini, uno per rione. Our knowledge is too imperfect | 


to pronounce, how much of this conſtitution -was temporary, 
and how much ordinary and permanent, Yet it is faintly | Hoſe 
trated died me? ancient ſtatutes of Rome. 

| from 


„% uE DECLINE Au FAEt 


. p. from the city; and that if he neglected to retufb 
oy * on the third ſummons, the public ſervant ſhould 
be degraded" and diſmiſſed **. But Lewis forgot 
his own debility and the prejudices of the times: 
| beyond the precincts of a German camp, his uſe- 
leſs phantom was rejected; the Romans deſpiſed 
their own workmanſhip; the antipope implored 
the mercy of his lawful ſovereign '*; and the ex- 
clufive right of the cardinals was more firmly 

e eſtablithed by this unſeaſonable attack. 
| Abſence Flad the election been always held in the Va- 
| popes tican, the rights of the ſenate and people would 
Rome. not have þeen violated with impunity. But the 
Romans forgot, and were forgotten, in the abſence 
of the ſucceſſors of Gregory the ſeventh, who did 
not keep as a divine precept their ordinary reſi- 
dence in the city and dioceſe. The care of that 
dioceſe was leſs important than the government of 
the univerſal church; nor could the popes de- 
light in a city in e pts authority was always 
oppoſed and their perſon was often endangered. 
From the perſecution of the emperors, and the 
Wars of Italy, they eſcaped beyond the Alps 
into the hoſpitable boſom of France; from the 
tumults of Rome they prudently withdrew to live 


74 Villaui (l. x. c. 6851. in Muratori, Script. tom. xiii. 

p. 641—645.) relates this law, and the whole tranſaction, with 

much leſs abhorrence than the prudent Muratori. Any one con- 

verſant with the darker ages muſt have obſerved how much the 

ſenſe (I mean the nonſenſe) of ee is fluctuating and incon- 
fiſtent. 

75 In the ist volume of the Popes of 3 fon the ſecond 

or i: znal Life of John XXII. p. 144—145. the confeſſion of the 

9. 145152. and the laborious notes of Baluze, p- 714, 


and 
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dae ſtro) place 
d 5 har 86 Vere" us d 1 item z re. 
* treat- They returned with Uworeus obedience; 

eee With the account of an heavy 15 
dabt, of all the Loſſes Which their deſertion Had 
eecaioned;-the hire of lodgings, the fale of p pro- | 
wſions;' andthe various expences of ſervants and 
krangers: who: attendetl the court 77, Aſter a hore | 
uterval n and perhaps of aurhority, they. 
were again baniſhed by new; tumults, and 2 


n gf the nate! In theſe occaſional retreats,” 

e exiles and: fugitives of the Vatican were l. 2 
25 long. or far, diſtant from the metropolis; but 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
apoſtolic throgs was tranſported, as it might, ſeem 
for ever, fron | tlie Tyber. to the. Rh6ne ; ; and the 
ile che . ranſinigration. ny: be deduced! from 


Ki rag: e > 211 1 Nene 
126;Romapiauteti.n ee pi achentes a, fant cla 
edis — contra papam movere cceperunt Auer. 


tionem; exigentes eo urgentiſſime omnia que ſubierant be, 
$ fentiam, damns. et jaQuras, videtcetin haſpitii® locandis; 

—— in uſuris, in redditibns, in proviſionibus,' et i in IT 

Quad cur audiſſet papa, AO, 

ingemuitiet I <amperiens-mu/ciputatum;&e. "Matt: Pris, p. 7 

For thg,ordjnary, hiftpry: of the popes, their life and gath, hate” 

rehdencs. and. dnſegax, it is. N the eka! 

enn e popdague-and Fleury- 051 nf 
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c. L tlie furious: conteſthetuen [Boniface the eighth 


| Boniface 
VIII. 
A. D. 


1294— 
1303. 


and the king ef Frances? Ihe ſpiritual arms of 


excommunication rand interdict were rephlfed by 


| the union of the three eſtates, and the privileges of 
the Gallican chutch; but the pope das mot againſt 
the carnal weapons which Philip the Fair had 
courage to employ. As the pope reſided at 
Anagni, without the ſufpicion of danger, his 
palace and perſon were aſſaulted by three hundred 
horſe; who had been ſecretly levied by William 
of Nogaret, a French miniſter, and Sciarra D 
onna, of à noble but hoſtile family» of Reme. 
The cardinals fled; the inhabitants 6f Anagni 
were ſeduced from their allegiante and gratitude; 
pür⸗ the dauntleſs Boniface; unarmed and alone, 
| ſeated: himſelf in tis elle; and awaited, 5 the 


n 


Nogaret, - a Kragen aerhiry, 7 Gas 3 


execute the orders of his maſter: by the domeſtie 
enmity of Colonna, he was infulted with Words 
and blows; and during a confinemeft of three 
days his Ae was threatened by the hardſhips which 
they inflicted on the obſtinacy which they pro- 


voked. Their ſtrange delay gave time and courage 
to the adherents 6f the church, "who reſcued him 


from facrilegious violence; but Bis im 9 foul. 
was wounded in a vſtal part; and niface ex- 


phy: at Rome f in a frenzy e of Ta 5 and reve nge. 
12.4% ie 12 * I; e 25 4 Hoang 9 [1f;'7 1 

77 Beſides the Beuel Hiſlotiains of vo churel "of Italy 104 of 

Frahce, we poſſes a vanläbte treatiſe” Compoſed by a "learned 

friend of Thuanus, which his laſt and beſt eeitor Rave publiſhed” 


Jt }þ 


in the appendix. (Hiſtolte Pärtleullere du Srand Direna entre. 


Boniface VIII. et Philippe le 2. par. Fierte 8 ae N vn. 


1 p. 5182. a 5 
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His memory is) ſtainẽd with tlie glaring vices of -CHAP. 


ayarice:ani pride; nor has the courage of a martyr: — 


dathis eceleſiaſtical champion to the ho- 
er a'faint'; a magnamimous ſinner (fay'ithe? | 
chronicles: of the times), who entered like a fox 
reigned like: a lion, and: died like ca dog. He was 


ſuccesded by Benedict the eleventh;/the mildeſt of 


mankind: Fetihe excommunicated the impious 
anifaries of Philip, and devoted the city and peo- 
ple of Anagni by a tremendous curſe, whoſe eee 
ae ſtill viſible to the eyes of ſuperſtition .. 
After his deceaſe, the tedious and equal afpenſs. 2 


tion of 


of the conclave was fixed by the dexterity of the the holy 
French: faction. Aſpecious offer was made and ac- N 
cepted, that, in the term of forty days, they would - Ix 
elect one of the three: candidates who ſnould de 

med by their opponents. The: archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux, a furious enemy of his king and 
country, was the firſt on the liſt; but his ambi-- 

tion was known; and his conſcience obeyed; the 


calls of fortune and the commands of a benefactor, 


vho had been informed by a ſwift meſſenger that 
Kal choice. offa pope was now in his hands. The 
35 were, regulated in a private interview; and 


with ſuch ſpeed and ſecreſy was the buſineſs tranſ- 


atted, that the unanimous conclave applauded the 


l 


elevation, of Clement the fifth 7, M cardinals 


"It is difficult to know whether. 1 7 iv. p. $35 579) 


7112 


de in jeſt or in earneſt, when he ſuppoſes that Anagni till feels bt : 


weight of this .curſe, .and that the corn: fields, or vin ards or 
85 Bog 12 5 Und ally blaſted | by nature, the eie 155 . 
of th 
79 See j 0 'the Chr ronicle of Giovanni Villani a. viii. c, 6, 64, 80. 


in Müratdri, tom. Kili.) the impriſonment of Boniface VIII. and 


the election of Clement V. the laſt of which, like moſt anecdotes, 


is embarraſſed with ſome difficulties. | 


Is of 


e . 


X 


nen LINE meh FALL 
möns to 1 i 


obe to return. He was en f pale ad 


- e to prefer tlie refidents'of France; and, 


ar Avignon e, 'which- flouriſhed above ſeventy 


after dragging his court through -Potto and 


Gaſcoguy, and devouring, by his-expence, the 
cities and convents on the road, he ifinally-repoſed 


years *' che ſeat of the Roman pontiff and the me- 


 rropolis ef Chriſtendom, By land,” by fea, by the 


"  acceffible: 
not yield to Italy itſelf; new) palsces aroſe for the 


ne, e of Avignon was on all ſides 
ſouthern. provinces of France do 


accommodation of the pope and cardinals; and 
this arts of luxury were ſoon attracted by tho ities 
ſtres-of the church. They were already. poſſeſſed 


8 e e the nn a country” K 
a Pos | 


e e iel Iveref the eight popes 1 Clement v. 
Jah NXTI. Benedict XII. Clement VI. Innocent VI. Urban V. 
Gregory NI. and Clement VII. are publifhett by Stephen Balue 
Vite Paparum Avenionenfium ; Paris, 1693, 2 vols. in a to) with 
coptous and claboräte notes, And a ſecond volume of acts and do- 
Citttenks. With ehe true 26k] of an editor and a patriot, he de 
Wan uſtifies'or Excvſcs the oharacters of his οẽjHö men. 
35 of Avignon is compared by the Italians 10 


5 Baton, ana th  Babyforiiſh' captivity.” Such furious metaphors, 


Mors fürtabte to the ardour Uf Fetrareh than to the judgement of 
Murxtort, are gravely refuted in Baluze's preface. Phe abbé de 
Far [ Fo ek between the'love of Petrarch and of his country. 
Fi Hi modeſt 151 pleads that many of the I6eaFinconveniencies of 
15 {nah are how Temnoved? and many of the vices againſt which 
e por declaims, Had been imported with tic Roman opurt by 
eee Traty (tom. 1. p. 2 318.) TQ * boup 5 
Philip III. king of France; After He bad inherited the dominions of 
flic count of THRONE. Forty * before, the hereſy of count 
: Raymond 
21 8 


nd 4 the" Alber dtn 
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of :& In An fx om the 


youth; and diſtreſs; ef Jane, the fiſt queen — 5 ; 
Naples and.countels. of Provence, fer the ipade-; 


quate pricę of fourſcore thouſand florins , U. 
der the ſhadow. of the French monarchy, "amidit 
m obedient people, the popes enjoyed an honours. 
able and tranquil ſtate, to which they long had 


been ſtrangers: but. Italy deplored their abſence; 


and Rome, in ſalitude, and poverty, might ret 
pent of the ungovernable , freedom which had 
driven from the Vatican the ſucceſſor of St. Peter; 
Her repentance. was tardy and fruitleſs : after the 
death of the old members, the facred college. was 
jlled with French cardinals , who. beheld; Rome 


and Italy with abhorrence and.ponteniph, and per- 
petuated a ſeries of national, and even 


pot 3 aud, the. ſoxereignty. en B 


Py 


pps, aruched n de e | 


their native . 


y mond had given them a pretence af ſeizure; and they * 
{me obſcute claim from the xith century to ſome lands citra Rho- 
danum (Valeſii Notitia Galliarum, pi 459. 610. th Des 
Wipe ge: la France, tom. i. p. 376.38.) 


85 If a poſſeſſion of four centuries were not elt a title, Hick 


objeQions might annul the bargain ; but the purchaſe-money 7 mufl 
be refunded, for indeed ĩt was paid. Civitatem Axenionem emit 
„ per ejulmodi venditionem pecunia redundantes, &. (if 
Vita Clement VI. in, Baluz. tom. i, pr 272+ Muratari, Seripts 
tom. iii. P. ii. p. 565.) . The only temptation for Jane aud her 
ſecond huſband was- ready mage y, and withont it we: & ad nat 
haue returned, to the throne of Naples. 

84 Clement V. immediately promoted ten cardinale, ni nine 11775 
and one Engliſm (Vika. ivtd, p. 63. et Baluz. p. 625, &c.). In. 386 
tue pope refuſed ty candidates recommended by the. tru 85 
France, quod xx Cardinales, de quibys xvii., de regno = 
origtnem traxiſſe noſruntur in memorzte collegio. Exiſtan 15 
re e de er tom. i. p. e Ti 
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310 uE DECLINE! AND FALL 


CHAP. The progreſs of induſtry hade produced and en- 
9X, -ziched the Italian republics : thg Frallof their: l. 
Inftitution, derty is the moſtiflouriſhing period of population 


of the ju- 


| bilee, or and agriculture, of manufactures und commerce; 


holy year, and their mechanid labours were gradually re- 
1300. fins into the arts of elegance and genius. But 
| -the-poſition of Rome was leſs favourable, the ter- 
| ritory leſs fruſtful; the character of the inhabi. 
tants was debaſed by indolence: and elated by 
eptifieg and they fondly conceived that the tribute 

of ſubjects muſt for ever nouriſn the metropolis of 
the church and di empire. This prejudice: was en · 
vouraged in ſome degree by the reſort) of pilgrims 
__2}40ithe:ſhrimes of the: apoſtles; and the laſt legacy 
of the popes, the inſtitution of the HOLY MEA“, 
on leſs : beneficial to the people than to the 
clergy. Since the loſs ef Paleſtine, the gift of 
plenary indulgences, /which had been applied to 
the cruſades, remained without an object; and 
the moſt: valuable treaſure of the church was 

4 -fequeſtered above eight years from public cir- 
culation. A new channel was opened hy the di. 
ligence of Boniface the eighth, who reconciled the 
vices of ambition and avarice; and the pope had 
ſiufficient learning to recollect andd revive the ſe- 

| enlar games, which were celebrated in Rome at 


eee every century. To ſound with · 


aut danger the! depth of popular credulity, a ſer. 
mon was:  ſeaſonably pronounced, reren wag art. 


v3 28 9. ad 284 . 101659! 1000 10118 has 6 2k 1181. 11 
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 fully-ſcatteedyſoine/aged witnaſſes were produced 1205 EDS 


/and/ontherfirſt! of : January-ofiithe) year thirtee 


hundred, the: church of St. Peter was-crowded'”* 
with the faithful, who demanded the cuftbmary > ,--- 
indulgence of the holy time The pontiff, Nhh-o 


watched and irritated their devout impatience, 


was ſoon perſuaded by ancient teſtimony of the 


juſtice of theiriolamʒ and he proclaimed a, plenary 
cabſolutionſto all Catholics who, in the courſeꝛof 
[that year, and at every ſithilat period, ſhould e- 
ſpedl fully wiſitithe apoſtolic churches of St. Peter 
rand St. Paul. The welcome ſound was propagated 


r eee er and at firſt from the neareſt 


provinces ef Italy, and at length from the remote 
kingdoms ef Hungary and Britain, the highways 
were thronged with a fwarm- of pilgrims who 
te ſought to expiate their ſins in a journey, however 
a cbſtly or laborious, which was exempt from the 
perils of military ſervice. All exceptions of rank 


:;or ſex, of age or infirmity, were forgotten in the 
eommon tranſport; and in the ſtreets and churches 


many perſons were trampled to death by the eager. 
u neſs of devotion. The calculation of their num- 


bers could not be eaſy nor: accurate; and they 


have probably been magnified by a dextrous 
is clergy, well appriſed of the contagion of example: 
et we are Aſſured by a judicious hiſtorian, h ⁰ 
vaſũſtedi at the ceremony, that Rome was never 
repleniſhed with. leſs than two hundred thoufand 


ſtrangers; and another ſpectator has fixed at twq 
""Hllions tlie "total concourſe of the) year. A trifling 


50 ablation fom each individual would accumulate 


A £7098 treaſure ; and two prieſts ſtood night and 
| * 4 . 


4 P. 2 < j 1 A 
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32 07 len IHE DEC] INE er | 
cen Ar. y; e in their bade tür cblioct without 
Ken counting; the heaps of gold and ſilver that were 
OY) ' poured on the altar of St. Paul It was for- 
ttunnately a ſtaſon of peace and plenty; and if 
forage was ſcarce, if inns and lodgings were ex. 
travagantly dear, an inexhauſtible ſupply of bread 
and wine; of meat and fiſh,” was provided by the 
policy of Boniface and the venal hoſpitality of the 
n Romans. From a” city without trade or induſtry, 
all caſual riches will ſpeedily evaporate: but the 
z varice and envy of the next generation ſolicited 
Clement the ſixth to anticipate the diſtant pe, 
riod of the century, The gracious pontiff com- 
2000 plied with their wiſhes; afforded Rome this poor 
cConſolation for his loſs; and juſtified the change 
dy the name and practice of the Moſaic Jubilee. 
Theſe. His ſummons was obeyed; and the number, zeal, 
dies Je and liberality, of the pilgrims did not yield to the 
A.D, primitive feſtival. But they encountered the triple 
NN ſcourge of war, peſtilence, and famine: many 
wives and virgins were violated in the caſtles of 


ar 3 1 e NS wa were Ben or 1. 


: * Se Tos! Villani a. viii. c. IC. ) in a the xiith, _ the 5 
: con exo ia the xi" volume (p. 591, 192. ) of Muratorf s Col- - 
lection. Papa innumerabilem pecuniam ab einm n nam 


duo clerici, cum raſtris, &c. 
87 The two bulls of Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. are in erted 


in tlie Corpus Juris ganonici (Extrayagant. Commun. I. v. tit. ix. 89 
e, 1, 2.) voluf 
1e The ſabbatic years and jubilees of the Moſaic law (Car, tom. 
7 Sig igon. de Republica Hebræorum, Opp. tom. iv. I. iii. c. 14, 15. 90 
p. 157, 152.) the ſuſpenſion of all care and labour, the periodical the! 
releaſe of lands; debts, fervitude, &c. may ſeem a noble idea, Jubil 
but the execution would' be impraQticable in a profane republic ; | elabc 
and I ſhould be glad to learn that this Tuinous e was ob- char: 


ONO the © people. | | | 
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ed by he Badeseen la gesunde G 
tated by the preſence: of their biſtp . To he Ih 24 
inpatience of the popes we may Alcribe ther ſhy e 

teſſive reduction to falty; thirty- t ed: 1+ e: 
five years; although the —— . 
commenſurate with the life of Chriſt. The pro- 
faſion of indulgences; the revolt of the Proteſtants, 
and the decline of ſuperſtition, have much dim 
niſhed the value of the jubilee: yet even the 051 ̃ 
nineteenth and laſt feſtival was a year of pleaſure 
and profit to the Romans; and a philoſophie 
ſmile will not diſturb the triumph of ny wann or 


the happineſs of the people“. „„ 
In the beginning of the eleventh e e n 

was expoſed to the feudal tyranny, alike op- bieder * 

preſſive to the ſovereign and the people: + The Rome. 

rights of human nature were vindicated by her 

numerous republics; who ſoon extended their li 

berty and dominion from the city to the adjacent 

country. The fword of the nables was broken 

their ſlaves were enfranchiſed; their caſtles were 

demoliſhed; they aſſumed the habits of ſociety 

and obedience; their ambition was confined to 

municipal honours, and in the proudeſt ariſtocracy xy 

of Venice or Genoa, each ee was . 5 


89 See the Criaitle of Matteo Villani a. i. c. * in the DR 
volume of Muratori, and the Memoires ſur la Vie de Petrarquey,. | . 
tom. iii. p. 75289. Sk 
99 The ſubject is exhauſted by M. Chais, 2 French miniſter at | 
the Hague, in his Lettres Hiſtoriques et Dogmatiques, ſur les 
Jubiles et les Indulgences; la Haye, 1751, 3 vols. in amo; ag 
claborate and pleaſing work, had not the author preferred tha 


character of a polemic to that of a n, 


ab 


THE!)\DECEINETANDCTFAEL 


en AP. to the laws e But the feeble nd diforderly g 0. 


; Ferment "of Nome was unequab te 7 Pagan A of 
© curbing her'rebellions ſons, who fecrned the au- 
” thority” 2 the magiſtrate within and without the 
alls. It was: no no longer a civil contention de. 
"tween the nobles "and plebeians for the govern, 
ment of the ſtate; the barons" afſerted' in aring 
their perſonal independence; their palaces and 
caſtles were fortifled againſt a ſiege; and their 
private quarrels were maintained — the num- 
bers of their vaſſals and retainers. In origin and 
affection, they were aliens to > country *: 
and a genuine Roman, could ſdeh have din 
produced, might have renounced theſe haughty 


ſtrangers, who diſdained the appellation of citizens, 


And proudly ſtyled themſelves the princes; of 
Rome . After à dark ſeries” of revolutions, all 
records of pedigree were loſt; the diſtinction of 
furnames was aboliſhed'; the bloed of the nations 
Was mingled in à thouſand channels; and the 
Goths and Lombards, the Greeks and Franks, 
"ths "Wot nit . nmatreo wn opus: 155 
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Ta Ter- 
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of 


ge} Muratori (Diſtert. 2 5 alleges the Annals of Fidlellce, pa- 
dua, Genoa, &, the aualogy of the reſt; the evidende of Otho 
of 'Frifingen (de Geſt. Fred. I. I. ii. c. 13 þ 20g: the ſubmiſſion, of 
the marquis of Eſte. 
92 As early as the Fear 824, the emperor Nothazte I. found it 
- expedient to interrogate the Roman people, to learn from each 
individual, by what national law he choſe to be governed (Mura 
. tori, Diſſert. xxii. . TTL 
«+: 93{Petrarch attacks/theſe foreigners, the tyrants of Rome, i ina 
deelamation or. epiſtle, full of bold truths, and. abſurd, pedantry, 


> 


im whictt he applies the maxims, and even prejud ices, of the old | 


republic to the mne . 1 century 1521 OM. ili, 
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gative af. valour. Theſe exampbes might be rea- 
.dily;preſumed: but the: elevation of an, Hebrew © 
ace gte the rank; of ſenators, and. copſuls, Ren 
event without parallel in the long — 
Aiheſe Mierable., exiles Akne the time of, Leo 
the ; and, learned Jew AN en- 
| yerted.to.chaiſtianity 5and., honoured. at his ap- 
tilm with the name of his godfather, the reigning 
Fope. The zeal and courage of Peter the ſon 
of Leo were ſignaliſed in the cauſe of Gregory J. 
the ſeyenth, who entry! ted his faithful adherent 
78 the government of Adrian's mole, the tower 
of Creſcentius, ori as it is now called, tlie c 
St. Angelo. Both the father and 122 9 mrs ſhe 
parents of a numerous progeny; riches, the 
fruits of uſury, were-ſhared, with 1 nohleſt fa - 
milies of the eity; and ſo,cxtenfive was their. al- 
liance, that the grandſon of the proſelyte Was ex- 
alted by the weight of his kindred to the throne 
olf St. Peter. A majority of the clergy and people 
ſupported his cauſe; he reigned ſeveral years in 
the Vatican, and it is only the eloquence of St. 


Bernard, and the final triumph of Innocent the 


ſecond, that has branded Anacletus with. the. epi- 
thet of antipope. After bis defeat and death, 
the poſterity: of Leo is no longer conſpicuqus ; 
and none will be found of & rs noblesam. 


SAH; Dogizvog 26 03-210! E Ions Divibnr 
12 The origin and e een of this Hom aby ard node 

„by Fagi  (Eritiea," tom: iv. P. 435. A. 11245 N, A), WhO 

draws his information from the Chronographis Maurigniacenſis, 
nt Arnulp 9 Felis de Schiſmäte (in Muratori, Script. Ital. 
tom. iii. PE 2432). The fact muſt in ſome degree be 
true; yet 1 4 4 wiſh that it had been coolly related, e it 
my turned into a reproach againſt the antipope. 
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315 
bireſt .poleſhons by. royal hennty ot: che pręrd· e AP, 
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On 


[as 


of 


DRC ANDUBALL = 
bitious of deſeendiag from aJewith; Rock. It is 


not ny defign to enumerate the Roman families, 


which have failed at) different: periods, or tlloſe 
which are continued in different degrees of /ſplen. 


dor to the preſent time v. The old eenſular line 


> 


of the H i, diſeover cheir name in the ge. 
nerous act of breaking or dividing: bread i in a time 
of: famine; and ſuch benevolence is more truly 


| glorious. than to have encloſed, with their allies 
che Conſi, a ſpacious quarter of the city in the 


chains of their fortifications: the Sauelli, as it 


: ſhould ſeem a-Sabine race, have maintained their 


original dignity; 35 the obſolete. ſurname of. the C. 
pranechi is inſeribed on the coins of, the firſt ſena- 


tors; | the Conti preſerve the. honour, without. the 


cliate, of the counts, af Signia; ; and the Anni. 
bald muſt have been very ignorant, or very mo- 
deſt, if they had not deſcended. from, the Cartha- 
i inian hero“ KEE * = 


| But among „ perhaps 9 FEY peers. SY 


pes "of "the ah 1 Kae "the rival houſe 


7 Ty 2 
> Deb en vo of 


9171 248 21 ETTE 5k hk) e977 3% 337 Hi RI 31 3 71 


» ; Maratori bas given e ee ee eld li.) to the 
names, ſurnames, and families of Italy. Some nobles, who glory 


in their domeſtic febles, may be offended: Wien hi Hrin and tem- 
periate eri yet farely eme ounces of pure gold ay pf more 
ve Than many pounds df baſe meta. 

- WOTh&aramal of ft. Beorze, # fi pb RAT er Father tes 
566}; SHilory" the Gecko Sad, GI :BonlRice VIII. 
(Muratori; Script: Ital. toni. t. P. 1- p. gar, Ke. 55 deſcribes the 
Aste and families of Rete ar die core vf Boniface Il. 
ne 10 viofhd Lift bas 21. iqmos 8 03147 big 

{$A Intarea titulis redimiti uguine et armis? 5 nbs I 310 

A EMuſtreſque vi Romana a ſtirpe trakentes! wa dar d ee 
307 1: Nomen in emeritbstantæ virtutis hñ́ono tea 


_ oilgiIntnlemant ſe medias feſtumque volehau tf io ni 


| Hara fulgentas toga ſociante caterv n.. 5 5 2 
0 * 


enn a 
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or m oA EMPIRE. 
of CoLonni aids Urziny whoſe private ſtory iv C 
an eſfential part of the annals of moderty Rome 
L. The namb and arms of Colonna Have been 
the theme of much doubtful etymelogyz nor 


| have thee” :v7atbis and antiquarians overtadked ul. 


ther Trajan's piklar, or the columns of Hereules, 


or the pillar of. Chriſt's flägellation, er the lu- 


minous' coturiin"thar'guided the” Lraelites in the 
deſert. beit firſt -hiſtorical-ap 
year eleverr hüftdrbd and four; atteſts" m—_ power 
ind antiquity, while it explains” the Hmple meu 
ing, of the flame. By the ufüfpatibn 6f Cave, 
the Colonnd provoked the arms of Paſchit the 
ſecond; but they lawfully held in the Campagna 
of Rome, the hereditary fiefs bf Ya arr 
Colonna ; and the latter of theſe towns Wa Erin 
bably adorned with fome lofi pillar, the relic. of 
4 la or temple ch They e pofſefled *« one 

of the neighbouring city of Tuſcul un; 4 

tren 8 relum mon of thi their. deſcent from the Cel 


'$ EEAL 
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Ex ipfis devota'domus ata ab Urs 
Eccleſiæ, vultumque gerens demiſſius altum 
281 8 Feſta. Columna joeis, necnon Sabeilia mitin: 24 
Stephanides ſenior, Comites, Anibalica prdleg, „ ec 
en urbis magnum ſine viribus namen. 
-(1. it. G. 5. 100. p. 6477 648.) 
The aneh ſtatutes of 3 11 c. 59. p. 174,176) diſtin» 
guiſh, eleven families of barons, Who are obliged to ſwear in can- 
cilio communi, before the ſenator, that they would not harbaur 
or protect any malefaQors, outlaws, &c,—a feeble ſecurity) i 
197 It, is pity that the Colonna. themſelves have not favoured the 
world with a complete and critical hiſtory of their iHuſmious 
houſe. I adhere to Muratori (Piſſert. xl. tom. iii. p. 64% 648.) 
9 Pandulph. Piſan. in Vit, Paſchal. II. in Muratori, Sctipt. Ital, 
tom. iii. P. i. p. 333. The family has ſtill great poſſefiobs in ppt 
Campagna of Rome; but they have alienated to the: me 
this prigipal fief 9 (Eſchinard, p. 258; 239.) | 
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THE DEC LINE AND FALSE. 


— Wha in the denth century were thie 


— According d cheir 
a the public opinion the primitive and 
rembte ſouien was derived from ther ihanks of tlie 
Rhine a; and) the ſevereigns of Germany were 
not aſtameũd of a real or fabulous affinity with a 
noble race, Which in the revolutions of ſeven 
hundred years has been often illuſtrated by me- 
ritz and always by fortune . About the end of 
ths· thirteenthi century, the moſt powerful branch 


| was-compoſed- of an uncle and ſix brothers, all 


cenſpicuous in arms, or in thę honbure of the 
church. Of theſe; Peter was elected ſenator of 
Rome, introduced to the Capitol: in d. trůumphant 

> and. bailed in ſome vain acclamdtions with 


car, and 
the kitle of Ceſar ;' whitle John and Stephen were 
declared marquis of Ancona and count of Ro- 


by Nicholas the fourth, a patron ſo par- 
tal to their family, that he has been delineated 
in ſatirical nn impriſoned as it were in a 
N N nen 0 After his deoraſe; venere ee 
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„ Te a dedit tellus et ad 2110 Fo lla 
ſays Petrargþ ; and, in 41g, a duke of Guelders. and Jubems| 20 
knowledges (Lenfant, Hiſt. du Concile de 8 75 ee, tom. ii. 
p- 39.) bis deſcent FO the anceftors of Marti . {Otho Co- 
Jonna): but the royal author of the Memoirs of eee obs 
ſerves ,that the ſceptre i in his arms has been confounded with the 


5 JI 
SEG. a, 


cotamn. To maintain the Roman origin of the Colonna, it was 
ingeniouſly ſuppoſed (Diario di Mo naldeſchi, in the Script. Ital. : 
tom. xii. p. 533.) that a couſih of the ae er Nero eſcaped from 5 
the city, and founded Mentz i in Germany. 5 : 
" 100, 1 cannot oyerlook the Roman triumph or ' ovation of Marco 
Antonio Colonna, who bade ane pope's $ gallies,; at the 
naval victory of Lepanto (Thuan. Hiſt. I. 7. tom. Ul, p. 55, 56. 
Muret. Oratio x. Opp. tom. 1. p. 180—190.). ö ' 
'20t Muratori, Aunali 9 Fs xX. P · 216. 220. 
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behaviour i 
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placable of mankind., The two cardinals;; the uncle 


and the nephew, denied the election of: Boniface 


the eighth 3 and the Colonna were oppreſſed for 
— temporal and fpiritual arms. 

He proelaimed a eruſade againſt his perſonal ene; 
mies 3; their neſtateꝭ were: confiſcated: their fort · 
reſſes on either ſide of the Tyber were beſieged 
by the troops of St. Peter and thoſe of the rival 
nobles ; and after the: ruin · of Paleſtrina or Præ· 


neſte, their principal ſeat, the ground was marked 


vith a:ploughſhare,:the:iemblem: of perpetual de- 
folation«:::Degraded;;:banifhed, proſcribed, the ſic 
brothers, in: diſguiſe and danger, wandered over 


Europe: ithout renouncing i the hope of de- 
lirerance and Fevenge.]; In this donble hope, 


the Frenchiteourt was their ſureſt aſylum 2:they + 
prompted and directed the enterpriſe of Philip; 


and I: ſhould praiſe their magnanimity, had they 
reſpected the misfortune and courage of the cap · 
tive tyrant: His civil acts were annulled by the 
Roman people, who reſtored the honours and 
poſſeſſions of the Colonna; and ſome eſtimate 


may be formed of their wealth by their loſſes, of 
their e by the ae of one e wt | 
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N 2 


teenth centur „tlie e e of Bose e the L ee * : 


Stephen and bs 'fons, their quarrels" with. f the Urfini, &c. (Me. 


moires ſur Petrarque, tom. i. p. 98119. 146148. 174176. 


212230. 27 180.0 His eriticifn F often rectiftes the hearſay 


ſtories of V ittani, "and the: errois of the less os Ullgent moderns. * s | 


underſtand"the ae of Stephen to be bo 2 i 
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319. 
behaviour: pronood . the diſpleaſure of the moſt imꝭ oc 1 | 
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and Ur- 


worthy of ancient Reme. Perſec 


voked him to avow his name 


00 103 A un "as ret . a ms 1 ) 


rh grit "AND! vl. 


2001 » Vos 


4» 


the Nees 8 5 10 houſe 

blicken by this, tranke 

neſs. of Sciarra,Colonya was figualiſed, in the cap 
tivity. of 19 and long Afterwards: 5 


coronation; of I Lewis of Bavaria; and, hy- the g- 
titude of the emperor, the pillar, in their arms 


was enciraled with a royal crown. / Hut che firſt 
of tke family in fame and merit, was chte elder 


Stephen, whom Petrarch loved ang gftgemed/as'an 
hero ſuperior” to bis on ae nad Act un 
exile 


diſplayed to the nations his 
war; in his diſtreſs, he was an object, not of 
pity, but of reverence; tlie alpeck of d: nger pro · 
2 con af 1 and 
when he was aſked, ie where is now your: tort 


« refs?” he laid his hand on fis heart, and 
_ anſwered, < here. Heſupperteg: with the dame 
virtue the return of proſperity ; and; till the ruin 


of his declining age, the-anceſtors, the character, 


and the children of Stephen ee exalted his 
dignity in the Roman republic, and at 


e court 
13 203¼⁰1 | 


1 rom Spo- 
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municatian, were LAY kth at ie tom, ii. 


of I" . Tue Ae un 


p. 416). Treaſon, ſagrilege, and prgſcriptign, argigftes: en 


a titles of ancient nobili ity. 200 Tot Nowe 8 10 © EW 
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1 ble enen b 1 1 rave 05 
cir! ker the 8 cher r towers, ie 
e 7205 A e e 85 1 ollege, and 45 
elevatio tis po pe: es, Erlln tlie 97 55 250 
Wks Oey. of A Ut name 20 lineage 
Ae deten e be accufed as an early abuſe” 1 
tiepotiſm mne Aer of St. Peter were alienated 
i! their” favout” by” the Eberal Celeſtin ; and 
Nite wa? aihbifions' for their fake: to ſolicit the 
Mia" 6fmioifarchs; to found new kingdoms i in 
Lomblrd ind Tüftafty; and to invelt them with 
tlie petpettal”office' of ſenators of Rome. All 
"that häs been obſerved of the Ae of the Co- 


5 TOI! 52 e fig ei HQ 5 

e 6H {ry ValliCte Prorims wißt a th 3 
; 2 Tonic qua prata virentia Gu „ er 2 
b - etaha' mettirit armenta's gre es protervi. „ 


— (cm Ti. Script. Ital. p. 53 3e) gives the 2 2 ” 
. — ori Ra be remotely true. | 

n the metrical life of Celeſtin V. by the care of . 
ee bm; Hl, P. i. p- 613, &c.), we find à lumi- 


NOTRE Laine Argh i. c. 3. p. 203, &.) - 


5 nem nobilis Urſz ( Urf ? 3 723 n 
57 rogenlld, Noel al bete erde => gk 5 52 TT 
Ih —— experta 3 8 
ee man grandi: ſtipataparentum 80 
n BY ok 2 2 es necnon  aftigiydudum STEEL 0 ; 
42 70s > [tenchs.* * 11 A 9 e Fo 4 


Muratori Hen xlij, tom. iii. p. ) obſerves, that the firſt 


Se nice. 


W ate of Celeſtine ] III. pu unknown; he is inclined to 


e ee in Ccœlettint pz nepotes, de bonis eccle- 
Moyer it. ae 725 e 


Mace. III. n"Muratori, Script. tom. Ni. 
„Tei partial! prodigalityof Nicholas HII. is mort. 2 | 
— 1 Van and Muratöri. Vet the Vriint would diſdain 


' nephews of a modern pope. dwailicen 


Vol. XII. RB lonna, 


Tut SECLING Al AUE 


Sr, Lonza, Vill ikewiſs round! to the glory of the 


F —— tris, their conſtant and equal: arifagonifts: in 


Their he- 
reditary 


feuds. 


the: long hereditary feud, Which Miſttacted above 
two hundred and fifty years ears the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; 
Tue jealouſy 6 pre-eminence and power: was the 


true ground of their quarrel ; but a8 ſpecious 


of diſtindion, the Colonna embraced the 


name of Ghibelines and the party of the empire; 4 
the Urſini eſpouſed the title of Guelphs and the 


cauſe. of the church. T he eagle, and the keys 


were diſplay ed in their adverſe banners; and the 
two factions of Italy moſt furiouſly raged when 
che origin and nature of the diſpute. were long 


| fince forgotten %. After the retreat of the 


popes to 3 they diſputed in arms the va- 
cant republic : and the mifchiefs of diſcord were 
perpetuated by the wretched compromiſe of eled. 
ing each year two rival ſenators. By their private 
hoſtilities, the city and country were defolated, 
and the flucuating balance inclined. with their 
alternate ſacceſs. But none of either family had 
fallen by the ſword, till the moſt renowned chath- 


pion of the Urſini was furpriſed and ſlain by the 


younger Stephen Colonna. His triumph is 
ſtained with the reproach of violating the truce; 
their defeat was baſely avenged by the aflaſſina- 
tion, before the church door, of an innocent boy 
and his two ſervants. Yet the victorious Co- 


_ In his ler Diſſertation on the Italian Antiquities, Mardtor 
explains the factions of the Guelphs and Ghibelines. | 
| 708 Petrarch (tom. i i. p. 222—230.) has celebrated this victory 


according to the Colonna; but two contemporaries, a Floren - 


tine (Giovanni Villani, I. = E. 220.) and a Roman (Ludovico 
AJ p- $33» 534.) are lels favourable to their arms. 


onna, 
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Aa 


land; with an annual colleague; was declared c H Ar. 


ſenathr of Rome during the term of five years. 
And the muſe of Petrarch inſpired a wiſh, a hope, 
2 prediction, that the generous youth, the ſon of 
hjs: venerable. hero, would reſtore Rome and Ita 
to their priſtine glory; that his juſtice would e 


tixpate the wolves and Hons, the ſerpents and Mrs, | 


ho laboured to ſubvert. the ot baſis * the 
marble ern ee. | | 


„ fo * — 


1185 The Abbe de Sade ods i. Notes, p. 61—66. 0 has applied 
me vlen Canzone uf Petrarch, Spirza Gentil, &. to Sterben co- 
lonna the unge: f + 

3 _Orh, lopi, leoni, aquile e ſerpi 
255 Ad una gran marmorea rolonna 
3 Tano nja favente e àᷣ ſe damno, 
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Char, 4 an 8 of BetnlinchoieRafhuratin 
* If the Freedom and Government of Rome by the 
2 > Tribune Rienzi, —His Virtues and Vices, his. Ex. 
pulſion and Death. — Return of the Popes from 
*, Avignot—Great Schiſin of the Weſt.—Re-union 
"of the Latin Church. Laſt Struggles of Roman 
en *. Liberty. — Statutes of Rome. nal Settlement of 


_ the Eel; efeaftical State- e OHIO 5 i bin 


4 TN the apptchbnſion of ove lie) ee 
0 I éis the Italian ſongſter of Laura and love. In 
8 the harmony of his Tuſcan rhymes, Italy ap- 
1304, plauds, or rather adores, the father of her lyric 

June 19== poetry: and his verſe, or at leaſt his name, is 
1374. repeated by the enthuſiaſm, or affectation, of -amo- 
9 8 rous ſenſibility. Whatever may be the private 
t taſte of a ſtranger, his light and ſuperficial knoy- 
ledge ſhould humbly acquieſce in the judgment of 


a learned nation: yet I may hope or preſume, 


} 
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LXX. 


that the Italians do not compare the tedious uni. 


BURY. of ſonnets and elegies, with the ſublime 


7 The Memoires fur la Vie de Frangois Fan (Amer 

n, 2764, 1767. 3 vols. i in ato), form a copious, original, and en- 
185 work, a labour of love, compoſed from the accurate 
ſtudy of Petrarch, and his contemporaries; but the hero is too 
often loſt in the general hiſtory of the age, and the author too 
Janguiſhes i in the affectation of politenefs and gallantry. 

In the preface to ths firſt volume, he enumerates and weighs 
twenty Italian biographers, who have gran treated 185 the 


„A1 e 


LF 
X 


3 


| 15 . By 


—— e writings. 9h. Petrarch, and the local knowledge of his 


biographer (Memgjress tom. i. p. 340.7359.) It was, in 3255 
der e 15 an hermit. I and the, ,moderns are vein n 


> 9% 
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OF, Tu RO MAN Bur! 1 
compoſitions of their epic muſe, the original wild- 
neſs of Dante, the regular beauties of Taſſo, and 
the boundleſs variety of the incomparable Arioſto. 
The merits of che: lover, I am; {till leſs qualified 


* 


RX | 
—ů— 


to appreciate: nor am I deeply intereſted in a | 


metaphyſical paſſton for a nymph ſo ſſ 


that heri: exiſtence has been queſtioned?; ya: « 


matron ſo: prolific 3, that ſhe. was delivered of 


eleven legitimate children *, while her amarous 


ſwain- ſighed. and ſung at the fountain of. Vau« 
cluſe . But in the eyes of Petrarch, and thoſe 


of his graver contemporaries, his love was a ſin, 


and Italian yerſe a frivolous amuſement. His 
Latin works of philoſophy, poetry, and elo- 
quence, eſtabliſhed his ſerious reputation, which 
yy ſoon difuſed from Avignon! over France * 


4 


7 "The al N interpretation prevailed i in the £2 century 
hut the A commentators were not agreed whether they 8 


underſtand *. Laura, religion, or virtue, or the bleſſed Virgin, 


a= dee the prefaces to the i** and iid, volume, 
3 Laure de Noves, born about the year 1 307, was married in 
Ti nuary 1325 to Hugues de Sade, a noble citizen of Avignon, 
whoſe Jealouſy Was not the effect of ſove, fince he married à ſe · 
cond wife Within ſeven months of her death, which happ Rang | 
6th of. Ap 1] 1348, pre iſel one-and- -tyent) ears er e 
had. ſeen * 5 Tock het, | it ? bh 

Corpus erebris! partubus exhauſtum; from one of wel. 5 


ilued; in the tenth, degree, the abhẽ de Sade, the fond and gra 


ful biographer of Petrarch; and this 1 motive mo TE 


ly ſuggeſted the idea of his work, and urged him to gnquire, 
10 e that could affect the hiffory a Fon cha- 


ner of Bis grapdwother (ſee particularly tom. i. f. z, 


788. tom. ii. p. 455—495+ not. p, Zs : 
ue. f to. . familiar t to 107 Porn travellers, f . deſer At 


they place Laura and an happy 1 lover i in the grotto, 5 


J 92 25 If - 
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*C 2 Italy: ran iptes were muliäptten m 
w dh; and if "the pondervu? vollitne bf Re ff © 
ts” itings be now abandoned to a" long” repoſe; of 
dur gratitude müſt applaud the man, wis by if 
precept afid eample revived-the' ſpirit und tudy i 9 
of the Ruzuſtan age Prom his! earlieſt youth, il . 
Petrarch #pired to the poetic crown. The acit in 
demiczl köneurs of the three faculties Had intrs: ex 
duced à royal degree '6f maſter o doctor in the N 
art of poetry”; and the title of 'pott-laurear, 12 


Which buſtom, "rather than vanity, perpetuates in the 
the Engliſh court, was firſt” invented by tlie BY: 
Exlars'of Germany. In the muüſical games of 0 
antiquity, a prize was' beſtowed on the 'vietor®; o, me 


An Aud wilt the 

6 of 1250 pages, in a6 grit, at | Baſil in the ith un acc 
10 t without the date of the year. The abbs de Sade calls aloud 1. 
for a new edition of Petrarch's Latin works; - but 1 much doubt dat 


Whether it would redound to tue profit of the bookſeller, Es 
amuſement of the public. 

' } Confult Selden's Titles of Ie 10 his 2 (vol. i i. 
P- 457—466.). An hundred years before Petrarch, St! Francis L 
receiyed the viſit of a poet, _ ab PORTO cron n et 2 
&xinde rex yerſuum dictus. we 

2 From Auguſtus to Louis, the Mute as _ often been fal eau 
and venal: but I much doubt whether any age or court can tlie 
produce a fimilar eſtabliſhinent of a ſtipendiary poet; who in Ha 


every reign, and at all events, is bound to furniſh twice à year de! 
a meaſure of praiſe and verſe, ſuch as may be ſung in the chapel, Peri 
and, I believe, in the preſence, of the ſovereign. I ſpèak the more ere 
freely, as the belt time for 'aboliffithg this ridicyflots cuſtom, is ꝓut 
while the prince is a man of virtue, and the poet a man of genius, dnl 
9 Iſderates (in Panegyrlco, tom. i. p. 116, 11 edit. Battie, 311 
cab 1729) claims for his native Athens the glory of firſt in- laur 
fiituting and recommending the' axinae Lat 4 ab AA Nie (61 Ih Nat 


Ae ut fannt, MA at d E Mreſuabte The example of the Pa- N. I 
nathenæa was imitated at Delphi ; but the Olympic games were + gar] 
ignorant of 4 muſica crown, till it was ertorted by the van 
tyranny of Nero (Sueton. in Nerone; c. 33.3 Phiteſtrat. apud Car i - fucc 
ſaubon ad locum; Dion Caffivs, or Xiphilin, I. Ixtti. p. ich, aft 


the 5%: 


v9. ö 8 Greck Antiquitieg, vol. i i. p. 445. 480. ). 
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the ae Fun, and Horace. a. been EN 


crowned , in; the Capitol inflamed. the emulation 


144 


of a Latin, hard ; = the, laurel” was endearec 


ws the Jover by. a verbal reſemblance with the 


af, his; miſtreſs. The value of either object 
yas 0 beet by the difficulties of the purſuit; 
and if the virtue or Ante, of Laura was in 


exorable,'*, he enjoyed, and might boaſt of en- 


ying. dhe nymph of poetry, His vanity was 


not. of the malt delicate kind, fince he applauds 


the. ſucceſs of his. own labours; his name was po: 


palar ; his friends were active; the open. or ſe. 
gret oppolition of envy and prejudice, was ſur- 


by the; dexterity of patient merit, In 
the thirty-ſixth year of his age, he was ſolicited to 
accept the obje& of his wiſhes ; and on the lane 
day, in the folitude of Vaycluſe, he received a 
ſmilar and ſolemn invitation from the ſenate of 
Rome and the univerſity of Paris. The learning 


th ological choal, and the ignorance of 8 


"0 The Capitoline games beine e 54 

equeſtre, gymnicum), were inſtituted by Domitian (Sueton. e. 4.) in 
lie year of Chriſt $6 (Cenſorin. de Die Natali, c. 18. p. 200 · edit. 
Havere ) and were not aboliſhed in the ivtn century (Auſonius 
de Profeſſoribus Burdegal. V.). If the crown were given to ſu- 
Perior merit, che e 06 of Statins (Capitolia noſtræ inſieiata 
hre: Sily. I. ii. v. 33+) may do banpurto the games of the Capital; 
put the Latin poets. who. lived- Velo Penn ee owned 
dniy in the public opinion. r of 


V Petrarch and the ſenatorg of Rome. were ignorant, mot the 
laurel was not the Capitoline, but the Delphie, crown (Plin. Hiſt. 


„Natur. xy, 39. Hiſt. Critique de la Republique des Lettres, tom i, 


p. 15e). The vidors ip the Capitol mere cxoymed OSA 


» gulang, of oak leaves (Martial,:).iv. epigram 34. 


n The pions Brandſon f Laura has Jabqured, and not without 


| Auccels, to vindicate her immaculate chaſtity againſt the cenſures 
. of e e e (tom. iter . 76— 


7 6. Bonn! 


iq 3% ms 
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— realen en wen allke unquilified/to beſtow the | , 
dei though unmörtal wreath which genius may 2 

— nit the free applauſe of the publie and I ; 

oft paſterity: but the candidate fHlifmiſſeal ;this. e 

tröubleſonle reflection; and; after ſome moments of q 

complacenty and ſuſpenſe, preferred mae cs 1 

| of the metropolis of the world. in 

His poetic The ceremony of his coronation * Was per 1 

Lor at forked In the Capitol, by his friend and patron. 8 
FOND the ſupreme: magiſtrate of the republic. Tvehe n 
-.. patrician youths were arrayed in ſcarlet; fix. re- e 

: preſentatives . of the moſt illuſtrious families, in 1 

green robes, with garlands of flowers, accom - It 

panied the proceſſion; in the midſt of the princes: _ 

£ and nobles, the ſenator, count of Anguillara, a * 
Kinſman of the Colonna, aſſumed his throne; and X 

| at the voice of an herald Petrarch aroſe. After Fe 
| _ difcourſing on a text of Virgil, and thrice. repeat- Ne 
| its his vows for the proſperity: of Rome, he knelt by 
| _ befote the throne and received from the ſenator a: 40 
| - laurel crown, with a more e Wi declaration, Wy 
| This is the reward of merit.“ The people FIR 


= Go ſhouted, "« Long life to the Capitol and the poet! 7 2 
A fonnet in praiſe of Rome was accepted as the che 


effuſion of genius and gratitude; and after the YG 
| | whole proceſſion had viſited the Vatican, the pro- "mM 
fane wreath was ſuſpended before the ſhrine of 7 
St. Peter. In the act of diploma“ which Was 110 
I elforth5; | 
I The 3 ER of Petrarch's Tanaka is accurately had 
ribedt by the By de Sade (tom. i. p. 425 435. tom. ii. p. 16. trea 
nbtez, p 113.) from: his on writings, and the Roman Diary of FIT 
Tudovied Monaldeſchi, without mixing in this murcente narra- cou 
ee the more recent. tables of of gantuccid Delbene- I vinc 
The original act is printed among the Pieces Jutivicaives i in 1 241 


the Memoires ſur OY 885 We Pe 50—53. | 
preſented 
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of poet lauręat are revived in: the Capitol, after 


tlle lapſe of thirteen- hundred years; and the re- 
ceives 'the perpetual privilege of wearing, at his 
choice, à crowneof laurel, ivy, or myrtle, of aſ- 
ſotting the poetie habit, and of teaching, diſput- 
ing, interpreting, and compoſing in all places 


—— 


prelented to 'Petrarch;»the title and preregstives CHAP. 


LXX.. 


whatſoever, androwall fubjefts! of literature. The 
grant was ratified by the authority of the ſenate 


and people; and the character of citizen was the 


' recompenſe- of bis affection for the Roman name. 


They did him honour, but they did him juſtice. 


In the familiar ſociety of Cicero and Livy, he had 
imbibed the ideas of an ancient patriot; and his 


ardent fancy kindled every idea to a ſentiment, 
and every ſentiment to a paſſion. The aſpect of 


the ſeven hills and their majeſtic ruins, confirmed 


theſe lively impreſſions; and he loved a country 
by whoſe liberal ſpirit he had been crowned and 


adopted. The poverty and debaſement of Rome 
excited the indignation and pity of her grateful 


ſon: he diſſembled the faults of his fellow. citi- 
ꝛens; ; applauded with partial fondneſs the laſt of 


their heroes and matrons; and in the remem- 


brance of the paſt, in the hope of the future, was 
pleaſed to forget the miſeries of the preſent time. 


Rome was ſtill the lawful miſtreſs of the world: 


the pope and the emperor, her biſhop and general, 


treat to the Rh6ne and the Danube; but if ſhe 


could. reſume her virtue, the republic might again 
1 der Oe: an. e Amidſt the 


had abdicated their ſtation by an inglorious re- 


ns indulgence | 


nn 
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indulgence of enthuſiaſm, and eloquence, Pe, 


trarch, Italy, and Europe, were aſtoniſbed by a re- 


volution which realized for à moment his moſt 


ſplendid viſions. The xiſe and fall of the tibune 


| Rienzi will occupy. the following pages: the 


is intereſting, the materials are rich, and 


the glance of a patriot-bard will Sometimes vi- 
vify the-copious, but ſimple, narrative of the Flo. 
rentine *?, and more Pg . _ newman ” 


titorian. nog wed c/o 4 
1 To dad ene Fe dune e eee 
requeſt that the reader NH open, by ch 55 either Petrarch, 
his French biographer. The latter has eſcribed the p poet” 8 e firſt 
viſit to Rome (tom. i. ꝓ. 323335.) But in the place of much 
idle rhetoric and morality, Petrarch might have amuſed the pre- 
ſent and future age with an original account of the aty and his 
coronation. 

rs t has been treated by the pen of a Jeluit;the P. du Cergeau, 
whoſe poſthumous work (Conjuration de Nicolas brini, dit de 
Rienzi Tyran de Rome, en 1347) was publiſhed at Paris 1745, in 


amo. I am indebted to him for ſame facts and documents 


John Hocſemins, eanon of Liege, a contemporary: hiſtorian (Fa- 


bricius: Bibliot, Lat. med, vi, tom. iii. p. 273, tom. iv. p. 85.) 
27 The abbe de Sade, who ſo freely expatiates on the hiſtory 


55 xivid century, might treat, as his proper ſubjeR, a N 
in which the heart of Petrarch was fo deeply engaged (1 


wmares, tem. f. p. 30, Gr. 32974174 notes, p. 7976. fom. i, 


p- 221243. 366—375.). Not an idea or afadt in the writings 

Petrarch has probabiy efcaped r e 
8 Giovanni Villani, l. KJ. e. "as wes M Mauratori Rerur 

carum. Sriptares, tom, Tpi. . 

19 In his yid volume of Ita LN antes (p. 2508 TO 
ratori has inſerted the FragmentaHiſtoriz Roman ab Anno 1347 
uſque ad Annum 1354, in the original diale& of Rome or Naples 

inthe xtytd century, and a Latin. yerſion for the benefit of! ſtrangers. 
It contains the moſt particular and authentic life of Cola (Nicholas) 
di Rienzi 7 which had been printed at Bracciano 2625, in 4˙0, 
under the name of Tomaſo Fortifipecs, who is only mentioned,in 
this werk 89: et been rand by: the e for forgery. 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
In a quieter” of the city which was inhabited 


330 
HAN 


only by mechanics and Jews, the marriage of an (FX 


inkeeper and a Waſherwoman produced the future 


Rich- 


c — HY 


delrverer vf Rome“. From ſuch parents Nicholas and pa. 
Rienzi Gabrini could inherit neither dignity nor triotie de- 


fortune; and the gift of a liberal education, which 


they * painfully beſtowed, was the cauſe of his 


glory and untimely end. The ſtudy of hiſtory 
ahd eloquence, the writings of Cicero, Seneca, 
Livy, Cæſar, and Valerius Maximus, elevated 
above his equals and contemporaries the genius 


ſigns of 
Rienzi. 


of the young plebeian: he peruſed with indefa- 


| gable diligence the manuſcripts and marbles of 
antiquity; loved to diſpenſe his knowledge in fa- 


miliar language; and was often provoked to ex- 
Gaim, “Where are now theſe Romans? their 


& virtue; their juſtice, their power? why was I 


2 not born in thoſe happy times?“ When the 


Homen nature is ſcarcely capable of ſuch ſublime or ſtupid im- 


partiality; ; but whoſoever is the author of theſe Fragments, he 


wrote on the ſpot and at the time, and paints, without defign or 


aft, the manners of Rome'and the character of the tribune; 
0 The firft and ſplendid period of Rienzi, his tribunitian go- 
vernment, is contained in the xviiith chapter of the Fragments 


{p, 399—4799); which, in the new diviſion, forms the i" book of | 


the hiſtory in xxxviil frnaller chapters or ſections. 
21 The reader may be pleaſed with a ſpecimen of the original 


| idiom: Fo da ſoa Juyentutine nutricato di latte de eloquentia, 


bono gramatico, megtiore retttorico, autoriſta bravo. Deh comò 
et quanto era vetoce leitore! moito uſava Tito Livio, Seneca, et 
Tullio, et Balerio Maſſimo, molto li dilettava le magnificentie di 
Julio Cefare raccontare. Ps la die ſe ſpeculava negl intagh 
wi marmo lequali Jaceio intorno Roma. Non era altri che effo, che 

ſapelſe lejere I antichi pataffi. Tutte ſeritture antiche vul- 


Sariztava; queſſe fiure di marmo juſtamente 4interpretava.' Oh 


dome ſpeſfo diceva, Dove ſuoco quelli buoni Romani? dove 
© ene loro ſomma juſtitia? e trovare in _ chequeſli 
Log Hurfano ! [1 

republic 


233 
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quence of Rienzi recommended, him to a place 


among the thirteen deputies of, the commons. 


The orator; had the honour of haranguing pope 
Clement the fixth, and the ſatisfaction of convert. 
ing with Petrarch, a congenial mind; but his 


aſpiring hopes were chilled by diſgrace and po- 


verty; and the patriot was reduced to a ſingle 
garment and the charity of the hoſpital. From 
this miſery he was relieved by the ſenſe of merit 
or the ſmile of favour ; pf and the 2 54 of 


* „ he 


a: and the 175 15 of e both 


in | words, and actions, his own integrity with the 
vices. of the ſtate, The eloquence of Rienzi- Was 
1 rompt and perſuaſive: the multitude is always 


rone fo envy and cenſure: he was ſtimulated by 


- the loſs of a brother and the impunity: of the 


affafſins 3 nor was it poſſible to exciiſe or exagpe- 
rate the public calamities. The bleſſings of peace 
and juſtice; for Which civil ſociety has been infti- 
tuted; were baniſhed fram Rome : the jealous ci. 
tizens, who might have endured every perſonal or 
pecuniary injury, were moſt deeply wounded in 


the. diſhonour of their wives and daughters; they 


were equally oppreſſed by the arrogance of the 
nobles and the corruption of the magiſtrates; * and 
che abuſe of arms or of laws was the only circum 


22 detrarch compares the . of the 8 4 the 


eaſy e of the We of e Gemen, hi b 


P. 330.)- of a oh CCC borronet ids 
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emblems were variouſſy repeated in the pictures 
which Rienzi exhibited in the {treets and churehesz 
and while the ſpectators gazed with curious won 


der, the bold and ready orator unfolded the mean 
ing, applied the ſatire, inflamed their paſſions, 
and announced a diſtant hope of comfort and de- 


liverarice, The privileges of Rome, her eternal 
ſovereignty over her princes and provinces, was 
the thenie of his public and private diſcourſe; and 


a monument. of ſervitude became i in his hands a 
title and incentive of liberty. The decree of the 


ſenate, which granted the moſt ample prerogatives 
to the emperor Velpaſtan, had been inſcribed on a 
copper-plate, ſtill extant in the choir of the church 
of St. John Lateran . A numerous aſſembly of 


nobles and a 7:8 was invited to this political 
lecture, and. a convenient theatre was erected for 


their reception. The notary appeared, in a mag- 
nificent and myſterious habit, explained the in- 
ſeription by a verſion and commentary = and 


deſcanted with eloquence and zeal on the an- 
cient glories of the ſenate and people, from whom 
a legal authority." was derived. The ſup igno- 


2 The fragments ng the Lex Regia may be found in the In- 


Wp dener Gtuter, tom. i. p. 242. and at the end of the Tacitus 
Of Erneſti, with ſame learned notes of the editor, tom. ii. 


J cannot overlook a ſtupendous and laughable blunder of 
Rienzi. The Lex Regia empowers Veſpaſian to enlarge the Po- 
meœrium, a word familiar to every antiquar y. It was not fo to 


the tribune; he confounds it with pomarium an orchard, trani- 


lates fo Jardino de Roma cioene Italia, and is copied by the ll 
excuſable j ignorance of the Latin tranſlator (p. 406.) and the French 


*hiſtorian (p. $3: © Even Re learning of Muratori has Dumbeted 


over the paſſage. 
Lance 


tance that diginguiſhed the lions, from the dogs en 
and ſerpents, of the Capitol. Theſe allegorical 2 


LAX. 


He aſ- 


ſumes the 


govern- 
ment of 
Rome, 
A. D. 
1347, 
May 20; 


THE DCI AB EMIL 
Ar. mie ef Ahe nobks wis hicdpableGr "dilcering 


the ferivus tendency of ſuch repreſetitations : " they 
might” ſometimes' chaſtiſe with Words and ' blows 
the plebeian reformer; but he was often ſuffered 
in the Colonna palace to amuſe the company wich 


his threats and predictions; and che modern 


Brutus was concealed under the maſk of folly 
and the character of a buffoon. While they in- 
dulged their contempt, the feſtoration of the good 
ate, his favourite expreſſion, was *entertainet! 


among the people as a deſirable, a poffble, and at 
length as an approaching, event; and while all 


had the diſpoſition to applaud, ſome had the 
courage to aſſiſt, their promiſed deliverer. 90 : 

A prophecy, or rather a ſummons, affixed on 
the church door of St. George, was the firſt public 
evidence of his deſigns; a nocturnal aſſembly of 
an hundred citizens on mount Aventine, the firſt 


ſtep to their execution. After an bath of ſecrecy 
and aid, he repreſented to the conſpirators the 


importance and facility of their enterpriſe; that 
the nobles, without union or reſources, were 
ſtrong only in the fear of their imaginary. ſtrength; 


that all power, as well as right, was. in the hands 
of the people; that the revenues of the 2 apoſte 2 


chamber might relieve the public diſtreſs; and 
that the pope himſelf would approve "their vidory 
ever the common enemies of government and 
freedom. After ſecuring a faithful band t pro- 
dect his firſt declaration, he proclaimed thrviigh 


> 


ow; 14 1 i n 

25 Priort '£ Br uto 4: 1 — Smilior, | juvenis uterque, lange in- 

genio quam cujus fi fi mulationem 1 induerat, ut if ub, hoe obtentũ libe- 

rator ilte P. R. aperiretur tempore fuo-1;7 4 ine bas hie ty* 
Tanais contenptus (Opp. p. 536.)- 
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of. the following day all perſons ſhould aſſemble 


he eity;\by ſound of krnpet, that.on the evening, c gr. 
without! arms, before the church of St. Angela, — 


to provide for the re- eſtabliſnment of the good 
eſtate. The whole night was employed in the 
celebration of thirty maſſes of the Holy Ghoſt; 
and in the morning, Rien zi, bareheaded, but in 
complete armour, iſſued from the church, en- 
compaiſed - by the hundred confpirators. - The 
pope's . vicar, the ſimple biſhop of Orvieto, who 
lad been perſuaded to ſuſtain. a part in this 
fngular ceremony, marched on his right-hand; 
and three great ſtandards were borne aloft as the 
emblems of their deſign, In the firſt, the banner | 
of liberty, Rome was feated on two lions, with a 
palm in one hand and a globe in the other: St. 
Paul, with a dfawn ſword, was delineated i in the 
banner of jizſtise; and in the third, St. Peter held 
the keys of concord and peace. Rienzi was en- 


couraged by 1 the preſence and applauſe of an in- peo 


numerable crowd, who underſtood little, and 
hoped much; and the proceſſion flowly rolled 

forwards br the caſtle of St. Angelo to the 
Capitol. His triumph was diſturbed by ſome 
fecret emotions which he laboured to fuppreſs: 
be afcended without oppoſition, and with ſeeming 
confidence, the citadel of the republic; harangued 
the people from the balcony ;- and received the 


moſt flattering confirmation of his acts and laws: 


The nables, as if deſtitute. of arms and counſels, 
beheld i in ſilent conſternation this ſtrange revolu- 
tion; and the moment had been prudentliy choſen, | 
when the moſt. formidable, Sicpban Colonna, Sg 

abſent 
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CHAP. abſent- from the city. On the firſt Tumour, he 
HEX. returned to his alact to a * 
plebeian tumult, and declared to the meſſenger 
of Rienzi, that at his leiſure, he would caſt. the 
' madman from the windows, of the Capitol. The 
great bell- inſtantly rang an alarm, and ſo _ 
was, the tide, ſo urgent was the danger, that 
4 Colonna eſcaped with precipitation to the ſuburd 
of St. Laurence: from thence, after a moment 
refreſhment, he continued the ſame ſpeedy; carger 
till he reached in ſafety his caſtle. of, Paleſtrina; 
lamenting his own imprudence, which had not 
:trampled the ſpark of this mighty conflagration, 
A general and peremptory order was iſſued from 
60 Capitol to all the nobles, that they ſhould 
peaceably retire to their eſtates: they obeyed; 
and their departure ſecured the ancien of 
the free and obedient citizens of Rome... - . 
wah ner 1 8 But ſuch voluntary obedience evaporates wit 
ok "the firſt tranſports of zeal; and. Rienzi felt the 
tribune. importance of juſtifying his uſurpation by a regular 
form and a legal title. At his own choice, the 
Roman people would have diſplayed their attach- 
ment and authority, by laviſhing on his head the 
names of ſenator or conſul, of, king or emperor: 
he preferred the ancient and modeſt appellationof 
tribune; the protection of the commons was the 
eſſence of that ſacred office; x and they were ig- 
norant, that it had never been inveſted with any if 
| ſhare in the legiſlative or executive powers of the 
Laws of republic. In this character, and with the conſent 
NN of the Romans, the tribune enacted the moſt 


ſalutary laws for the relkomtiog and maintenance 
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and paid in the thirteen quarters of the city: and 


the ſpirit of a commonwealth may be traced in 
the grateful allowance of one hundred florins, or 
pounds, to the heirs of every ſoldier, who loſt his 


life in the ſervice of his country. For the main- 


tenance of the public defence, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of granaries, for the relief of widows, 
orphans, andf indigent convents, Rienzi applied, 
without fear of ſacrilege, the revenues of the 


apoſtolic chamber: the three branches of hearth. 
money, the ſalt- duty, and the cuſtoms, were each 
of the annual produce of one hundred thouſand 
florins **; and ſcandalous were the abuſes, if in 


four or 5 months the amount of the ſalt· duty 


could be trebled by his judicious œconomy. After 
thus reſtoring the forces and finances of the 


republic, the tribune recalled the nobles from 


their ſolitary independence; ; required their per- 
ſonal appearance in the Capitol; and impoſed an 


oath, of allegiance to the new government, and of 


ſubmiſſion to the laws of the good eſtate. Appre- 


henſive for their ſafety, but ſtill more apprehenſive 
of the danger of a refuſal, the princes and barons. 
returned to their houſes at Rome in the garb of 


5 ſimple and peaceful citizens: the Colonna and 


Urſini, the Savelli and Frangipani, were con- 
founded before the tribunal of a plebeian, of the 
8 vale bulfoon whom they! had ſo often derided, and 


a6. bs one MS. I read (I. ii. c. 4. p. 409.) bahnte quatro 
ſolli, in another quatro forini, an important variety, ſince the 
fforin was worth ten Roman foiidi (Muratori, differt. xxviii.). 
The former reading would give us a population of 25, ooo, 
the latter of 250,000 families; and I much fear, that the former 5 


Is more conſiſtent with the decay of Rome and her territory. 


18 5 their 


of THE 10 l Aab 
their diſgrace was aggravated by the indignation. 


which they 12 51 ſtruggled to diſguiſe. The 


lame oath was ucceſſively pronounced by the 
ſeveral orders of ſociety, the clergy and gentle 
men, the judges and notaries, the merchants and 
artiſans, and the gradual deſcent was marked by 
the increaſe of ſincerity and zeal. They ſwore 
to live and die with the republic and the church, 
whoſe intereſt was artfully united by the nominal 
aſſociation of the biſhop of Orvieto, the pope's 
vicar, to the office of tribune, It was the boaſt 
of Rienzi, that he had delivered the throne and 
patrimony of St. Peter from a rebellious ariſto- 
eracy; and Clement the ſixth, who rejoiced in 
its fall, affected to believe the profeſſions, to ap- 
plaud the merits, and to confirm the title, of his 
truſty ſervant. The ſpeech, perhaps the mind, 
of the tribune, was inſpired with a lively regard . 
for the purity of the faith; he inſinuated his claim 
to a ſupernatural tion from the Holy Ghoſt ; 

enforced by an heavy forfeiture the annual duty 
of confeſſion and communion; and ſtrictiy 
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guarded the ſpiritual as well as Manes wel- 


fare of his faithful people 


Never perhaps has the 1 4 effect > 2 
ſingle mind been more remarkably felt than in the 
ſudden, though tranſient, reformation. of. Rome 


| by the tribune Rienzi. A den of robbers was 


converted to the diſcipline of a camp or convent; 


i preedom 
and 2 
pore 


— re- 
public. 


patient to hear, \wift to redreſs, inexorable to 


27 Hocſemius, p. 398. apud du Cergeau, Hiſt. * Na 
p. 194. The fifteen, tribunitian laws may be found in'the Roman , 


1 9 (whom for brevity I ſhall name) Fortifiocca, I. ii. c. 4. . 


2 2 puniſh, 


* 


. — — . CEC 


. puniſh, his tribunal was always acceſſible. to the 


no officer. of juſtice would. prefume to treſpaſs, 
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8 and ſtranger; nor could birth, or dignity, 
or the immunities of the church, protect the 


offender or his accomplices, The privileged 


houſes, the priuate ſanctuaries i in Rome, on which 


were aboliſhed ; and he. applied the timber and 
iron of their ee, in the fortifications of the 
Capitol. The venerable father of the Colonna 


was expoſed in his on palace ta the double ſhame 


of being deſirous, and of being unable, to protect 


* a;criminal. | A mule, with a jar of oil, had been 


ſtolen near Capranica; and the lord, of the 
Urſini family, was condemned to reſtore the 


damage, and to diſcharge a fine- of four hundred 


florins for his negligence in guarding the high - 


ways. Nor were the perſons of the barons more 


inviolate than their lands or houſes: and either 


from accident or deſign, the ſame impartial rigour 


was exerciſed againſt the heads of the adverſe 


factions. Peter Agapet Colonna, who had him- 
ſelf been ſenator of Rome, was arreſted in the 


ſtreet for injury or debt; and juſtice was appeaſed 
by the tardy execution of Martin Urſini, who, 


among his various acts of violence and rapine, 
had pillaged a ſhipwrecked veſſel at the mouth of 


the 8 His e the purple of two car - 


dinals, 


18 Fortiflocca, Eu. 8 the e of this mip⸗ 
wreck, we learn ſome circumſtances of the trade and navigation 
of the age. 1. The ſhip wãs built and freighted at Naples for the 
parts of Marſeilles and Avignon. 2. The ſailors were of Naples 

and the iſle of ᷑naria, leſs ſkilful than thoſe of Sicily and Genoa. 


. 3. The W from 2 was a coaſting voyage to the 
| mouth 
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Annie his uncles, a recent marriage, and a mor- EUAP. 
tal diſeaſe, were diſregarded- by -the inflexible — 
tribune, who had choſen his victim. The public 
officers dragged him from his palace and nuptial 
bed: his trial was ſhort and ſatisfactory: the 
bell of the Capitol convened the people: ſtript of 
his mantle, on his knees, with his hands bound 
behind his back, he heard the ſentence of death 5 
and after a brief confeſſion, Urſini was led away 
to the gallows. After ſuch an example, none 
who were conſcious of guilt could hope for im- 
punity, and the flight of the wicked, the licentious, 
and the idle, ſoon purified the city and territory 
of Rome. In this time (ſays the hiſtorian) the 
woods began to rejoice that they were no longer 
infeſted with robbers; the oxen began to plow; 
the pilgrims viſited the ſanctuaries; the roads and 
inns were repleniſhed with travellers ; trade, 
plenty, and good faith were reſtored in the 
markets; and a purſe of gold might be expoſed 
without danger in the midſt of the highway. As 
ſoon as the life and property of the ſubject are 
ſecure, the labours and rewards of induſtry ſpon- 
© tancoully revive: Rome was ſtill the metropolis | 
of the Chriſtian world; and the fame and fortunes 
of of the tribune were Aae in every country by 
the ſtrangers who had Is the Gn: of his 


| government. 
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mouth of the Tyber, where they took ſhelter in a ſtorm, but, 
** inſtead of finding the current, unfortunately ran on a ſhoal: the 
veſſel was ſtranded, the mariners eſcaped. | 4. The cargo, which | 
was pilfaged, conſiſted of the revenue of Provence for the royal 
«treaſury, many bags of pepper and cinnamon, and bales of 
i rench cloth, to the value of 20,000 florins; a rich prize. 
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915 Po The. deliverance of, his country inſpired Rienzi 


vith a vaſt, and perhaps viſionarys idea of uniting 
Fee Italy in a great fœderative republic, of which 


bune is 


reſpected | Rome ſhould be the ancient and lauiful head; and 


£157. the bes due aud princes the members and fl 


ciates, His pen was not leſs eloquent than his 


tongue; and his numerous epiſtles were delivered 
to wilt and truſty meſſengers. On foot, with 

2 White wand in their hand, they traverſed the 
foreſts and mountains; enjoyed, in the moſt 
hoſtile ſtates, the ſacred ſecurity of ambaſſadors; 
and reported, in the ſtyle of flattery or truth, that 


the highways along their paſſage were lined with 


. kneeling multitudes, who implored heaven for 


the ſucceſs of their undertaking. Could paſſion 


have liſtened to reaſon; could private intereſt 
have yielded to the public welfare; the ſupreme 


tribunal and confederate union of the Italian re- 


public might have healed their inteſtine diſcord, 
and cloſed the Alps againſt the Barbarians of the 
North. But the propitious ſeaſon had elapſed; 
and if Venice, Florence, Sienna, Perugia, and 
many inferior cities, offered their lives and for- 


tunes to the good eſtate, the tyrants of Lombardy 


and Tuſcany muſt deſpiſe, or hate, the plebeian 


author, of a free conſtitution. From them, how- 


ever, and from every part of Italy, the tribune 


received the moſt friendly and reſpectful anſwers: 


they were followed by the ambaſſadors of the 
princes and republics; and in this foreign con- 
flux, on all the occaſions of pleaſure or buſineſs, 


the low- born notary could aſſume the familiar 


OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
or majeſtic" eourteſy of a forereign ®. The moſt 


glorious cireumſtance of his reign” was an _— 


to his juſtice» from Lewis king of Hungary, who 


complained; that his brother, and her huſband; | 


had been perfidiouſſy ſtrangled: by Jane queen of 


Naples : her guilt or innocence was pleaded in 
a ſolemn trial at Rome; but after hearing the 
advocates , the tribune adjourned this weighty 
and invidious cauſe, which was ſoon determined 


by the ſword of the Hungarian. Beyond the 
Alps, more eſpecially at Avignon, the revolution 
was the theme of curioſity, wonder, and applauſe; 
Petrarch had been the private friend, perhaps the 
ſecret counſellor, of Rienzi : his writings breathe: 
the moſt ardent ſpirit of patriotiſm and joy; and 


3 
en AP: 
—— 


i 
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and cele- 
brated by 
e 


all reſpect for the pope, all gratitude for the 


Colonna, was loſt in the ſuperior duties of 2 


29 It was thus that Oliver Cromwell's old acquaintance, 9 
remembered his vulgar and ungracious entrance into the Houſe of 
Commons, were aſtoniſhed at the eaſe and majeſty of the protectot 
on his throne (fee Hafris's Life of Cromwell, p. 27—34, from 


en citizen. The Pr e of the e 


Clarendon, Warwick, Whitelocke, Waller, &C.). The con. 


ſciouſneſs of merit and es, will ſometimes elevate the man- 
ners to the ſtation. 


30 See the cauſes, nden _ effects of the death of 
Andrew, in Giannone (tom. ii. I. xxiii. p. 220—229.), and the 
Life of Petrarch (Memoires, tom. ii. p. 143—148. 245250. 
375—3 79. notes, p. 21—37.). The Abbe de Sade, wifhes to ex- 
tenuate her guilt. 

3! The advocate who pleaded againſt Jane, could add Bötbing 
to the logical force and brevity of his maſter's epiſtle. Johanna! 
inordinata vita præcedens, retentio poteſtatis in regno, neglecta 
vindicta, vir alter ſuſceptus, et excuſatio ſubſequens, necis viri 
tui te probant fuiſſe participem et conſortem. one's of Nook, 
and Mary of Scotland, have a ſingular conformity. 
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maintains the act, applauds the hero, and mingles 
with ſome apprehenſion and advice the moſt loſty 
hopes of the permanent and riſing e e N 


the republic. 


His vices 


and follies. 


While Petiarch indulged theſe ende Vis 
fions, the Roman hero was faſt declining from 
the meridian of fame and power; and the people, 
who had gazed with aſtoniſhment on the aſcending 
meteor, began to mark the irregularity of its 
courſe, and the viciſſitudes of light and obſcurity. 


More eloquent than judicious, more enterpriſing 


than reſolute, the faculties of Rienzi were not 


balanced by cool and commanding reaſon : he 
magnified in a tenfold proportion the objects of 
hope and fear; and prudence, which could not 


| have erected, did not preſume to fortify, 


throne. | In the blaze of profperity, his virtues 


were inſenſibly tinctured with the adjacent vices 


Juſtice with cruelty, liberality with profuſion, and 


the defire of fame with puerile and oftentatious 
vanity. He might have learned, that the ancient 


tribunes, ſo ſtrong and ſacred in the pubhe 


opinion, were not diſtinguiſhed in ſtyle, habir, or 
appearance, from an ordinary plebeian . and 


p t 3s. often as they vilited the city on foot, a 


ſingle 


32 See the Epiſtola Hortatoria de S Republica, from 
Petrarch ta Nicholas Rienzi (Opp. p. 5$35—540- . and the vt 
eclogue or paſtoral, a perpetual and obſcure allegory. 

33 In his Raman Queitions, Plutarch (Opuſcul. tom. i. p. 3035, 
$96: edit. Græc. Hen, Steph.) ſtates, on the moſt conſtitutional 
Principles, the ſim le greatneſs of the tribunes, who were not 

properly niagiſtrates, but a check on magiſtraey. It was their 
duty and intereſt 6Kows Sa o xnpeaTly xat co d Tiny Tog STTU/Xav201 
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Its 


fingle water, or beadle, attended the exerciſe of c HAP. 


their office. - The Gracchi would have frowned 
or ſmiled, could they have read the ſonorous 


titles and epithets of their ſucceſſor, . Nicuogas, 


„ SEVERE. AND MERCIEUL 3 : DELIVERER-- OF 
1 Rouz; DEFENDER OF Ear 3+ - FRIEND OF 
„% MANKIND, AND OF LIBERTY, ee AND 
& JUSTICE; TRIBUNE AUGUST :”* his theatrical 


pageants had prepared the revolution; but Rienzi 


abuſed, in luxury and pride, the political maxim 
of ſpeaking to the eyes, as well as the underſtand- 
ing, of the multitude. From nature he had 
received the gift of an handſome perſon **, till it 
was fwelled and disfigured by interaprance and 
his propenſity to laughter was corrected in the 
magiſtrate by the affectation of gravity and ſtern- 
neſs. He was cloathed, at leaſt on public occa- 
ſions, in a party- coloured robe of velvet or ſattin, 
lined with fur, and embroidered with gold: the 
rod of juſtice, which he carried in his hand, was 
a ſceptre of poliſhed ſteel, crowned with a globe 


and croſs of gold, and incloſing a ſmall fragment 


af the true and holy wood. In his civil and res 


goes TH Tycapyer of tt, , . ow *. RD SXTATENUTAL TW cv, ro 


panney arfirar Th Foraperr, &c. Rienzi, and Petrarch himſelf, were 

incapable perhaps of reading a Greek philoſopher ; but they 
might have imbibed the ſame modeſt doctrines from their fa- 

Yaurite Latins, Livy and Valerius Maximus. 

* 34 Teould not exprefs in Eugliſh the forcible, though barbarous 

title of Zelator Italiæ, which Rienzi afſumed, - 

35 Era bell” homo (I. ii. e. 1. p. 399.). It is remarkable, that 
the rifo ſarcaſtieo of the Braeciano edition is wanting in the Roman 
MS. from which Muratori has given the text. In his ſecond 
reign, when he is painted almoſt as a monſter, Rienzi travea una 
ventreſea tonna trionfale, a modo de uno Abbate Afiano, or 


ligious 


* 
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of his 
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hood, 
A. D. 
1347, 
Auguſt 1. 
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Ugious proceſſions through the eity, he rode on a 
white ſteed, the ſymbol of royalty: the great 
danner of the republic, a ſun with a circle of 
ſtars, a dove with an olive branch, was diſplayed 
over his head; a ſhower of gold and ſilver was 
ſcattered among the populace ; fifty guards with 
halberds encompaſſed his perſon; a troop of horſe 


preceded his march; and their 4 ee and wen 


pets were of maſly Abe 1 
The ambition of the honours of ele "6 be 


: trayed the meanneſs of his birth, and degraded 


the importance of his office; and the equeſtrian 
tribune was not leſs odious to the nobles, 'whom 
he adopted, than to the plebeians, whom he 


| deſerted. All that yet remained of treaſure, or 


luxury, or art, was exhauſted on that ſolemn day, 


Rienzi led the proceſſion from the Capitol to the 


Lateran; the tediouſneſs of the way was relieved 


with decorations and games; the eccleſiaſtical, 


civil, and military orders marched under their 


various banners; the Roman ladies attended his 


wife; and the ambaſſadors of Italy might loudly 


applaud, or ſecretly deride, the novelty of the 
pomp. In the evening, when they had reached 
the church and palace of Conſtantine, he thanked 
and diſmiſſed the numerous aſſembly, with an 
invitation to the feſtival of the enſuing day. From 


35 Strange as it may ſeem, this feſtival was not. without a —.— 
cedent. In the year 1327, two barons, a Colonna, and an Urſini, 
the yſual balance, were created knights by the Roman people: 
their bath was of roſe-water, their beds were decked with royal 
magnificence, and they were ſerved at St. Maria of Araceli in 
the Capitol, by the twenty-eight uoni huomini. They after - 
wards received from Robert king of mane the fvord of e 


(Hiſt. Rom. I: i. C. 2. P · 259˙ Th / 21333 2437} 2 
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me hands of a venerable; knight he received the on LAP. 


order of the Holy Ghoſt the purification of the 
bath was a previous ceremony; but in no ſtep of 
his life did Rienzi excite ſuch ſcandal and cenſure 
as. by the prephane uſe of the porphyry vaſe; in 
which | Conſtantine (a fooliſh legend) had been 


| healed: of his leproſy. by pope Sylveſter . With 


equal preſumption the tribune watched or repoſed 
within the conſecrated precincts of the baptiſtery; 
and the failure of his ſtate-bed was interpreted as 
in omen of his approaching downfal. At the 
hour of worſhip he ſhewed himſelf to the return- 
ing crowds in a majeſtic attitude, with a robe of 
purple, his ſword, and gilt ſpurs; ; but the holy 
rites were ſoon interrupted by his levity and in- 


GG 


ſolence. Riſing from his throne, and advancing 


towards the congregation, he proclaimed in a loud 


voice: © We: ſummon to our tribunal pope 
« Clement; and command him to refide in his 


« dioceſe of Rome: we alſo ſummon the ſacred 


«college of cardinals *%. We again ſummon the 


% two pretenders, Charles of Bohemia and Lewis 


«of | Bavaria, who ſtyle themſelves emperors; 


„ we likewiſe ſummon all the eleQors of Ger- 
4 many, to inform us on what pretence they have 


47 All parties believed in the leproſy and bath of Conſtantine 
(Petrarch, Epiſt. Famil. vi. 2.), and Rienzi juſtified his own. 
conduct by obſerving to the court of Avignon, that a vaſe which 
had been uſed by a Pagan, could not be profaned by a pious 
Chriftian. Yet this crime is ſpecified in the bull of excommuni- 
cation (H Hocſemius, apud du Cergeay, p. 189, I90.). _. 

35 This verbal fummons of pope Clement VI. which reſts on 
the authority of the Roman hiſtorian and a Vatican MS. is diſ- 
puted by the biographer of Petrarch (tom. ii. not. p. 70-76 9 
with arguments rather of decency than of weight. The court a 
Avignon might not chaſe to agitate this delicate queſtion. 
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te ulurpecl the inalienable right of the Roman 

people, the ancient and lawful ſovereigns of the 
54 empire Unfneathing his maiden-fword, he 
thrice brandiſhed it to the three parts of the 


vorld, and thrice repeated the extravagant declara. 


tion, And this too is mine!” The pope” $ vicar, 
the biſhop- of Orvieto, attempted to check this 


eareer of folly ; but his feeble proteſt was filenced 


by martial muſic; and inftead of withdrawing 


from the aſſembly, he conſented to dine with his 
brother tribune, at a table which had hitherto 
been reſerved for the ſupreme pontiff. A banquet, 
fach as the Cæſars had given, was prepared for 


the Romans. The apartments, porticoes, and 


courts, of the Lateran were ſpread with innumer- 


able tables for either ſex, and every condition; a 
ſtream of wine flowed from the noſtrils of Con- 


ſtantine's brazen horſe; no complaint, except of 


the ſcarcity of water, could be heard; and the 
licentioufneſs of the multitude was duden by dif. 
cipline andfear. A ſubſequent day was appointed 
for the coronation of Rienzi ; ſeven crowns of 


different leaves or metals were fücceſlvely placed 


on his head by the moſt eminent of the Roman 


clergy; they repreſented the ſeven gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt ; and he ſtill profeſſed to imitate the 


example of the ancient tribunes. Theſe extraor- 


dinary ſpectseles might deceive or flatter | the 


39 The ſummons of the two rival emperors, a em of 
freedom and folly, is extant in Hocſemius (Cergeau, p. 163—166. ). 
40 It is ſingular, that the Roman hiſtorian ſhould have over- 
looked this fevenfold coronation, which is fufficiently proved by 
internal evidence, and the teſtimony of Hocfemins, and even of 


Rienzi (Cergeau, 35 167-170. 229.) 


people; 
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; and their own vanity was'gratifiein-the- c AP: 
Alp of their leader. But in his private life he IE WP 


ſoon deviated from the ſtrict rule of frugality and 
abſtinence; and the plebeians, who were awer 
by the ſplendour of the nobles, were proveked by 
the luxury of: their equal. His wife, his ſon, His 
uncle (a barber in name and profeſſton), expoſed 


the contraſt of vulgar manners and princely ex- 


pence; and without acquiring er ane" rr 


degenerated i into the vices, of a king. 


FA ſimple citizen deſcribes with pity, or hs Fear and 


vith | pleaſure, the humifiation of the barons of 


hatred of © 
the nobles 


Rome. © Barcheaded, their hands croſſed on their” of Rome. 


« breaſt, they ſtood with downcaſt looks in the pre- 


« fence of the tribune; and they trembled, good 


« God; how they trembled * As long as the yoke 


of Rienzi was that of juſtice and their country, 


their conſcience forced them to eſteem the man, 


whom pride and intereſt provoked them to hate: 
his extravagant conduct ſoon fortified their hatred 
by contempt ; and they conceived” the hope of 
ſubyerting : a power which was no longer ſo deeply 
rooted in the public confidence. The old ani- 
moſity of the Colonna and Urſini was ſuſpendẽd 


for a moment by their common diſgrace: they 
affociated. their ' wiſhes, and perhaps their de- 


ſigns; an aſſaſſin was ſeized and tortured; he 
accuſed the nobles; and as ſoon as Rienzi de- 
ſerved the fate, he adopted the fulpicions and . 


Pk W denante a ſe, mentre ſede va; li baronitutti. 
in i piedl ritti co le vraceia piecate, e co li capucci tratti. Deh 


edmo ſtarano pauroſi! (Hiſt. Ri. I. ü. c. 20. p. 439. He 155 


them, and velſeetheus. _ 


maxims, 


I 
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xx. maxims, of a tyrant. On the fame day, under I of 
various pretences, he invited to tlie Capitol his inju 
_ * principal enemies, among whom were five mem. give 
bers of the Urſini and three of the Colonna bor. 
name. But inſtead of a council or a banquet,” blia 
they found themſelves priſoners under the ſword mor 
of deſpotiſm or juſtice; and the conſciouſneſs of nob 
innocence or guilt might inſpire them with equal, ſery! 
apprehenſions of danger. At the ſound of the © 7 
great bell the people aſſembled; they were ar- n 
fraigned for a conſpiracy againſt the tribune's Ml * tc 
life; and though ſome might ſympathiſe i in their 1 
diſtreſs, not a hand, nor a voice, was raiſed to men 
reſcue the firſt of the nobility from their impend- whil 
ing doom. Their apparent boldneſs was promp-. IM gian 
ted by deſpair ; they paſſed in ſeparate chambers: eee, 
a ſleepleſs and painful night; and the venerable af t. 
hero, Stephen Colonna, ſtriking againſt the door recei 
of his priſon, repeatedly urged his guards to dite 
deliver him by a ſpeedy death from ſuch igno- ud, 
minious - ſervitude.” In the morning they under- eco 
. ſtood their ſentence from the viſit of a confeſſor Il ſpect 
and the tolling of the bell. The great hall of af g. 
| the Capitol had been decorated for the bloody 2 
| ſcene with red and white hangings : : the coun- em 
tenance of the tribune was dark and ſevere; the VVerar 
| ſwords of the . executioners were milti6athod; adap 
| and the barons were interrupted in their dying It NM 
| 
| 
| 


— repeat aG Ca p=—_p—_—_—_ Swe 


ſpeeches by the ſound of trumpets. But in this hicaty 
deciſive moment, Rienzi was not leſs anxious or 

_ apprehenſive than his captives: he dreaded the d tie 
ſplendour of their names, their ſurviving kinſ.. Uſplay 

| men, the IO of the people, the reproaches | 
: . of MW: 
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of the world; and, after raſſily offering a mortal c Har. 
injurYs. he vainly preſumed. that, if he could for- 0 LINE. | 
give, he might himſelf be forgiven. His ela- : 
borate, oration. was that of a Chriſtian and a ſup- 
pliant; and, as the humble miniſter of the com- 
mons, he entreated his maſters to pardon theſe 
noble criminals, for whoſe repentance and future 
ſervice he pledged his faith and authority. If 
« you are ſpared,” faid the tribune, „by the 
& mercy. of the Romans, will you not promiſe. 
« to ſupport the good eſtate with your lives and 
« fortunes? Aſtoniſhed: by this marvellous cle- 
mency,. the barons bowed their heads; and, 
while they devoutly repeated the oath of alle. 
giance, might whiſper a ſecret, and more ſin- 
cere, aſſurance of revenge. A prieſt, in the name 
of-the people, pronounced their abſolution: they 
received the communion with the tribune, aſ- 
ited at the banquet, followed the proceſſion; 
id, after every ſpiritual and temporal ſign of 
reconciliation, were diſmiſſed in ſafety to their re- 
ſpective homes, with the new honours and titles 
of generals, conſuls, and patricians “. 
During ſome weeks they were checked by the 


memory of their danger, rather than of their deli- poſe Ri- 


enzi in 


verance, till the moſt powerful of the Urſini, arms. 


eſcaping with the Colonna from the city, erected 
at Marino the ſtandard of rebellion. The forti- 


| cations of the caſtle were inſtantly reſtored ; the 


4 2 The original letter, i in which Rienzi juſtifies his treatment. 
of the Colonna (Hocſemius, apud du Cergeau, p. 222—229.), | 
diſplays, in enen e the e of the knave and the 

madman. Ftir Perl 5 fl : \ 
| : 5 vaſſals 
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vaſſals attended their lord; the outlaws armed 
againſt the magiſtrate ; the flocks: and herds, the 
harveſts and vineyards, from Marino to the gates 
of Rome, were ſwept away or deftroyed ; and 
the people arraigned Rienzi as the author of the 
calamities which his government had taught them 


to forget. In the camp, Rienzi appeared to leſs 


advantage than in the roſtrum : and he neglected 
the progreſs of the rebel barons” till their num. 


bers were ſtrong, and their caftles impregnable. 


From the pages of Livy he had not imbibed the 


art, or even the courage, of a general: an army 


of twenty thouſand' Romans returned without ho: 


nour or effect from the attack of Marino: and 
his vengeance. was amuſed by painting his ene. 


mies, their heads downwards, and drowning two 


dogs (at leaſt they ſhould have been bears) as the 


repreſentatives of the Urſini. The belief of his 
Incapacity encouraged their operations? they were 
invited by their ſecret adherents ; and the barons 
attempted with four thouſand foot and ſixteen 


hundred horſe, to enter Rome by force or furs 
priſe. The city was prepared for their reception: 


the alarum-bell rung all night: the gates were 


ſtrictly guarded, or infolently open; and after 


ſome heſitation they ſounded a retreat. The two 


firſt diviſions had paſſed along the walls, but the 


15 proſpeck of a free entrance tempted the head. 


Defeat 
and death 
of the 
Colonna, 
Nov. 20. 


ſtrong valour of the nobles in the rear; and after 


a ſucceſsful ſkirmiſh, they were ee ee and 

maſſacred without quarter by the crowds of the 
Roman people. Stephen Colonna the younger, 
the noble ſpirit to whom Petrarch aſcribed the 
I's * reſtoration 


which ] 
Petrare 
paucior 
Vo! 
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reſtoration of Italy, was preceded or necompaliid e 
in death by his ſon John, a gallant youth, by his 

brother Peter, who might regret the eaſe and ho- 
nours of the church, by a nephew of legitimate 


birth, and by two baſtards of the Colonna race; 


and the number of ſeven, the ſeven Crowns, as 
Rienzi ſtyled them, of the Holy Ghoſt, was com. 


333 
e Har. 


pleted by the agony of the deplorable parent, g 


of the veteran chief, who had ſurvived the hope 
and fortune of his houſe. 
phecies of St. Martin and pope Boniface had been 
uſed by the tribune to animate his troops“: he 
diſplayed, at leaſt in the purſuit, the ſpirit of an 


hero; but he forgot the maxims of the ancient 


3 who abhorred the triumphs of civil 


The viſion and pro- 


The conqueror aſcended the Capitol; de- 


. his crown and ſceptre on the altar; and 


boaſted with ſome truth, that he had cut off un . 
ear which neither pope nor emperor had been 
able to amputate #, His baſe and implacable re- 


venge denied the honours of burial; and the 
bodies of the Colonna, which he thin to 


expoſe with thoſe of the vileſt malefactors, were 


3 Rienzi, in the above - mentioned letter, afcribes to St. Martin 
the tribune, Boniface VIII. the enemy of Colonna, himſelf, and 
the Roman people, the glory of the day, which Villani likewiſe 
lt. 12. ci 104.) deſcribes as a regular battle. The diſorderly {kir- 
miſh, the flight of the Romans, and the cowardice of Rienzi, 
are painted in the ſimple and minute narrative of Fortifiocca, or 
the anonymous citizen (1. ii. c. 34—37.). 


44 In deſeribing the fall of the Colonna, I ſpeak only of the fa. 
nil of Stephen the elder, who is often confounded by the We 


du, Cergeau, with his ſon. That family was extinguiſhed, but 


the houſe has been' perpetuated in the collateral branches, of- 


which I have not a very accurate knowledge. Circumſpice (ſays 
Petrarch) familiæ tuæ ſtatum, Colummenſium demos: ſolito 
pauciores habeat columnas. Quid ad rem? modo fundamentum 
ſtabile, ſolidamq; permaneat. 


Ve An 5 ſecretly 
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CHAP. ſecretly interred by the holy virgins of their name 
RS „and family“. The people ſympathiſed in their 


Fall and 
flight of 
the tri- 
bune Ri- 
enzi, 

4A. . 
1347, 
Dec. 15. 


grief, repented of their own fury, and deteſted 
the indecent joy of Rienzi, who viſited the ſpot 
where theſe illuſtrious victims had fallen. It was 
on that fatal ſpot, that he conferred on his ſon 
the honour of knighthood: and the ceremony 
was accompliſhed by a flight blow from each of 
the horſemen of the guard, and by a ridiculous 
and inhuman ablution from a pool of water, which 
was yet polluted with patrician blood “. 

. A. ſhort delay would have ſaved the Colonna, 
the delay of a ſingle month, which elapſed be- 
tween the triumph and exite of Rienzi. In 


the pride of victory, he forfeited what yet re- 


mained of his civil virtues, without acquiring the 


fame of military proweſs. A free and vigorous 


oppoſition was formed in the city; and when the 
tribune propoſed in the public council“? to im- 
poſe a new tax, and to regulate the government 
of Perugia, thirty-nine members voted againſt 
his meaſures 3 repelled the injurious charge of 


45 The convent of St. Silveſter was founded, endowed, and 


protected by the Colonna cardinals, for the daughters of the fa- 


mily who embraced a monaſtic life, and who, in the year 1318, 


were twelve in number. The others were allowed to marry with 


their kinſmen in the fourth degree, and the difpenſation was juſti- 


fied by the ſmall number and cloſe alliances of the hoble fami- 


nes of Rome (Memoires ſur Petrarque, tom. i. p. Tro. tom. li, 


P. 401.). 


46 Petrarch wrote a Riff and pedantic letter of eonfolation 


(Fam. I. vii. epſt. 13 p. 682, 683.). The friend was loſt in the 


patriot. Nulla toto orbe principum familia carior; carior tamen 
reſpublica, carior Roma, carior Italia. 

Ie rends graces aux Dieu de n'etre pas Romain. 

- 47 This council and oppoſition is obſcurely mentioned by Pol- 
Ititore, a contemporary writer, who has preſerved ſome cu- 


bog and original facts (Rer. Italicarum, tom. xxv. c. 31. p. 799 
04. 


| ' treachery 


tranſla 
faſtica 
2I, &c 
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treachery and corruption; and urged him to CHAP. 
prove, by their forcible excluſion, that, if the 2 


populace adhered to his cauſe, it was already diſ- 
claimed by the moſt reſpectable citizens. The 
pope and the ſacred college had never been daz- 
zled by his ſpecious profeſſions ; they were juſtly 
offended by the inſolence of his conduct; a car- 
dinal legate was ſent to Italy, and after ſome 
fruitleſs treaty, and two perſonal interviews, he 


fulminated a bull of excommunication, in which the 


tribune is degraded from his office, and branded 
with the guilt of rebellion, ſacrilege, and he- 


reſy ®. The ſurviving barons of Rome were now 


humbled to a ſenſe of allegiance ; their intereſt 
and revenge engaged them in the ſervice of the 
church; but as the fate of the Colonna was be- 
tore their eyes, they abandoned to a private ad- 
renturer the peril and glory of the revolution. 
John Pepin, count of Minorbino“ in the king- 
dom of Naples, had been condemned for his 
crimes, or his riches, to perpetual impriſonment ; 
and Petrarch, by foliciting his releaſe, indirectly 
contributed to the ruin of his friend. At the 
head of one hundred and fifty ſoldiers, the count 


of Minorbino introduced himſelf into Rome; bar- 
ricaded the quarter of the Colonna; and found 


The bricfs and bulls of Clement VI. againſt Rienzi, are 
tranſlated by the P. du Cergeau (p. 196. 232.) from the Eccle- 
fiaſtical Annals of Rodericus Raynaldus (A. D. 1347, No 15. 17. 
21, &c.), who found them in the archives of the Vatican, 

4 Matteo Villani deſcribes the origin, character, and death of 
this count of Minorbino, a man da natura inconſtante e ſenza 
fede, whoſe grandfather, a crafty notary, was enriched and en- 
nobled by the ſpoils of the Saracens of Nocera (I. vii. c. TO2, I03, * 
Se his e ng the efforts of Petrarch, tom. it. P. 149 
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c 2 LE p. the enterpriſe as eaſy as it had ſeemed impoſſible. 

From the firſt alarm, the bell of the Capitol i In- 
ceſſantly tolled; but, inſtead of repairing to the 

well-known Wund the people was ſilent and in- 
active; and the puſillanimous Rienzi, deploring 
their ingratitude with ſighs and tears, abdicated 
the government and palace of the republic. 

tions of Without drawing his ſword, count Pepin reſtored 

. ariſtocracy and the church; three ſenators 
1349q— were choſen, and the legate aſſuming the firſt rank, 
accepted his two colleagues from the rival fami- 
lies of Colonna and Urſini. The acts of the tri · 
bune were aboliſhed, his head was proſcribed; 
yet ſuch was the terror of his name, that the 
barons heſitated three days before they would 
truſt themſelves in the city, and Rienzi was left 
above a month in the caſtle of St. Angelo, from 

whence he peaceably withdrew, after labouring, 
without effect, to revive the affection and cou- 
rage of the Romans. The viſion of freedom and 

| empire had vaniſhed : their fallen ſpirit would 
Y have acquieſced in ſervitude, had it been ſmoothed 

| by tranquillity and order: and it was ſcarcely ob- 
ſerved, that the new ſenators derived their au- 
thority from the Apoſtolic See, that four cardi- 
nals were appointed to reform with dictatorial 

power the ſtate of the republic. Rome was again 
agitated by the bloody feuds of the barons, who 
deteſted each other, and deſpiſed the commons: 

their hoſtile fortreſſes, both in town and coun- 
try, again roſe, and were again demoliſhed ; and WW Rienz: 
the peaceful citizens, a flock of ſheep, were de- 25) a 
youred, fays the Florentine hiſtorian, by theſe ra- jipun, 


pacious wolves. But when 5 pride and avarice 
: | „„ 
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had exhauſted the patience of the Romans, a con- 
fraternity of the virgin Mary protected or avenged 
the republic: the bell of the Capitol was again 
tolled, the nobles in arms trembled in the pre- 
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ſence of an unarmed multitude; and of the two 
ſenators, Colonna eſcaped from the window of the 


palace, and Urſini was ſtoned at the foot of the 
altar. The dangerous office of tribune was ſuc- 
ceſſively occupied by two plebeians, Cerroni and 


Baroncelli. The mildneſs of Cerroni was un- 


equal to the times; and after a faint ſtruggle, he 


l Ll * . 9 
retired with a fair reputation and a decent for- 


tune to the. comforts of rural life. Devoid of 
eloquence or genius, Baroncelli was diſtinguiſhed 
by a reſolute ſpirit: he ſpoke the language of a 
patriot, and trod in the footſteps of tyrants; his 
ſuſpicion was a ſentence of death, and his own 
death was the reward of his cruelties. Amidſt 
the public misfortunes, the faults of Rienzi were 
forgotten; and the Romans bghed for the peace 
and proſperity of the good eſtate *?, 

After an exile of ſeven years, the firſt deliverer 
was again reſtored to his country. In the diſguiſe 
of a monk or a pilgrim, he eſcaped from the caſtle 
of St. Angelo, implored the friendſhip of the king 


of Hungary and Naples, tempted the ambition of 


every bold adventurer, mingled at Rome with the 


| pilgrims of the jubilee, lay concealed among the 


hermits of the Apennine, and wandered through 


50 The troubles of Rome, from the departure to the return of 
Rienzi, are related by Matteo Villani (I. ii. c. 47. I. iii. c. 33. 57. 
78.) and Thomas Fortifiocca (1. iii. c. 14.) . I have ſlightly 


paſſed over theſe ſecondary characters, who imitated the original | 


tribune. 
3443 + is the 


Adven- 
tures of 
Rienzi. 
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CH: 2 P. the cities of Italy, Germany, and Bohemia. - His 


— 


A priſoner 
at Avig- 


non, 


1351. 


EY 1 
3 


perſon was inviſible, his name was yet formidable; 
and the anxiety of the court of Avignon ſuppoſes, 


and even magnifies, his perſonal merit. The 
emperor Charles the fourth gave audience to a 


ſtranger, who frankly revealed himſelf as the tri- 
bune of the republic; and aſtoniſhed an afſembly 
of ambaſſadors and princes, by the eloquence of a 
patriot and the viſions of a prophet, the downfal 
of tyranny and the kingdom of the Holy Ghoſt *, 
Whatever had been his hopes, Rienzi found him- 


ſelf a captive; but he ſupported a character of in. 


dependence and dignity, and obeyed, 'as his own 
choice, the irreſiſtible ſummons of the ſupreme 
pontiff. The zeal of Petrarch, which had been 


cooled by the unworthy conduct, was rekindled by 


the ſufferings and the preſence, of his friend ; and 
he boldly complains of the times, in which the 


ſaviour of Rome was delivered by her emperor into 


the hands of her biſhop. Rienzi was tranſported 
ſlowly, but in ſafe cuſtody, from Prague to Avig- 


non: his entrance into the city was that of a ma- 


lefactor; in his priſon he was chained by the leg; 


and four cardinals were named to enquire into the 


crimes of hereſy and rebellion. But his trial and 
condemnation would haveinvolved ſome queſtions, 
which it was more prudent to leave under the veil 
of myſtery : the temporal ſupremacy of the popes; 


51 Theſe viſions, of which the friends and enemies of Rienzi 
ſeem alike ignorant, are ſurely magnified by the zeal of Polliſtore, 
a Dominican inquiſitor (Rer. Ital. tom. xxv. c. 36. p.819.). Had 
the tribune taught, that Chriſt was ſucceeded by the Holy Ghoſt, 
that the tyranuy of the pope would be aboliſhed, he might 
have been convicted of hereſy and treaſon „ without otfending the 
papa people. | 


the 
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privileges of the clergy and people of Rome. The LXX. 


reigning pontiff well deſerved the appellation of 
Clement : the ſtrange viciſſitudes and magnani- 


mous ſpirit of the captive excited his pity and 


eſteem; and Petrarch believes that he reſpected 


poet. Rienzi was indulged with an cafy con- 


finement and the uſe of books; and in the aſſidu- 


ous ſtudy of Livy and the bible, he ſought the 
cauſe and the conſolation of his misfortunes. | 

The ſucceeding pontificate of Innocent the ſixth 
opened a new proſpect of his deliverance and re- 


ſtoration; and the court of Avignon was perſuad- 


ed, that the ſucceſsful rebel could alone appeaſe 
and reform the anarchy of the metropolis. After 
a ſolemn profeſſion of fidelity, the Roman tribune 


was ſent into Italy, with the title of ſenator; but 


the death of Baroncelli appeared to ſuperſede the 


uſe of his miſſion ; and the legate, cardinal Albor- 
noz ', a conſummate ſtateſman, allowed him with 


reluctance, and without aid, to undertake the pe- 
rilous experiment. His firſt reception was equal 
to his wiſhes : the day of his entrance was a pub- 
lie feſtival; and his eloquence and authority re- 


52 The aſtoniſhment, the envy almoſt, 85 Petrarch is a proof, 
if not of the truth of this incredible fact, at leaſt of his own 


veracity. The abbe de Sade (Memoires, tom. iii. p. 242.) quotes 


the vith epiſtle of the xiiith hook of Petrarch, but it is of the royal 


in the hero the name and ſacred character of a 


Rienzi, ſe- 


nator of 

Rome, 
A. D. 
1354s 


MS. which he conſulted, and not of the ordinary Bafil edition 


(p-. 920.). 
53 Egidius, or Giles mer, a noble Spaniard, archbiſhop of 


: Toledo, andicardinal legate in Italy (A. D. 12531367), reſtored, 
by his arms and counſels, the temporal dominion of the popes. 


His life has been ſeparately written by Sepulveda ; but Dryden 
could not reaſonably ſuppoſe, that his name, or that of Woltey, 
kad reached the ears of the Mufti in Don Sebaſtian. 


Aa 4. vived 


* 
c HA P. vived the laws of the gobd eſtate. But this mo- 
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* mentary ſunſhine was ſoon clouded by his own 


vices and thoſe of the people: in the Capitol, he 


might often regret the priſon of Avignon; and 
after a ſecond adminiſtration of four months, 
Rienzi was maſſacred in a tumult which had been 
fomented by the Roman barons. In the fociety of 
the Germans and Bohemians, he is ſaid to have 
contracted the habits of intemperance and cruelty : 
adverſity had chilled his enthuſiaſm, without for- 
tifying his reaſon or virtue; and that youthful 
hope, that lively aſſurance, which/4 is the pledge 


of ſucceſs, was now. ſucceeded by the cold impo- 
tence of diſtruſt and deſpair. The tribune had 
reigned with abſolute dominion, by the choice, 
and in the hearts, of the Romans: the ſenator 


was the ſervile miniſter of a foreign court ; and 


While he was ſuſpected by the people, he was 


abandoned by the prince. The legate Albornoz, 
who ſeemed deſirous of his ruin, inflexibly refuſed 
all ſupplies of men and money; a faithful ſubje& 
could no longer preſume to touch the revenues of 


the apoſtolical chamber ; and the firſt idea of a tax 


was the ſignal of * and ſedition. Even his 
juſtice was tainted with the guilt or reproach of 


ſelfiſh cruelty: the moſt virtuous citizen of Rome 


was ſacrificed to his jealouſy ; and in the execution 


of a public robber, from whoſe purſe he had been 
aſſiſted, the magiſtrate too much forgot, or too 


much. remembered, the em of the debtor ** 
1 755 A ot 


54 From Matteo. Villani, and Fortifiocca, the P. du Cergeag 
(p. 344—394.) has extracted the life and death of the chevalier 
Montreal, the life of a 91 9 and the death of an hero, At the 
head 
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A civil war exhauſted his treaſures, and the pa- CHAP. 


LXX. 
tience of the city: the Colonna maintained their ; 
hoſtile ſtation at Paleſtrina; and his mercenaries. 


ſoon deſpiſed a leader whoſe ignorance and fear 
were, envious of all ſubordinate merit. In the 


death as in the life of Rienzi, the hero and the 
coward were ſtrangely mingled. When the Capi- 


tol was inveſted by a furious multitude, when he 
was baſely deſerted by his civil and military ſer- 
vants, the intrepid ſenator, waving the banner of 


liberty, preſented himſelf on the balcony, addreſ- 
ſed his eloquence to the various paſſions of the 


Romans, and laboured to perſuade them, that in 
the ſame cauſe himſelf and the republic muſt either 
ſtand or fall. His oration was interrupted by a 
volley of imprecations and ſtones; and after an 
arrow had tranſpierced his hand, he ſunk into 


abject deſpair, and fled weeping to the inner cham- 


bers, from whence he was let down by a ſheet 


before the windows of the priſon. Deſtitute of 


aid or hope, he was beſieged till the evening: the 
doors of the Capitol were deſtroyed with axes and 


fire; and while the ſenator attempted to eſcape in 


a plebeian habit, he was diſcovered and dragged to 
the platform of the palace, the fatal ſcene of his 
judgments and executions. A whole hour, with- 
out voice or motion, he ſtood amidſt the multi- 
; tude half naked and half dead; their rage was 
huſhed into curiofity and wonder ; the laſt feelings 


of reverence and compaſſion yet ſtruggled in his 


head of a free company, the firſt that deſolated Italy, he became 


rich and formidable ; he had e in all the banks, 60,000 dycats . 


in Padua alone. 


favour ; 
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CHAP. favour 5 and they might have prevailed, if a 


LXX. 
His death, 
A. 


1354, 
Septem- 
ber 8. 


Petrarch 


invites and 


upbraids 
the em- 
peror 
Charles 
IV 


A. D. 


135, 
January. 


May. 


bold aſſaſſin had not plunged a dagger in his breaſt. 


He fell ſenſeleſs with the firſt ſtroke; the i impotent 
revenge of his enemies inflicted a thouſand wounds; 
and the ſenator's body was abandoned to the dogs, 
to the Jews, and to the flames. Poſterity will 
compare the virtues and failings of this extraor- 
dinary man; but in a long period of anarchy and 


ſervitude, the name of Rienzi has often been ce. 


lebrated as the deliverer of his country, and the 
laſt of the Roman patriots. 


The firſt and moſt - generous wiſh of Petrarch | 


was the reſtoration of a free republic; but after 
the exile and death of his plebeian hero, he turn- 
ed his eyes from the tribune, to the king, of the 


Romans. The Capitol was yet ſtained with the 


blood of Rienzi, when Charles the fourth deſcend- 
ed from the Alps to obtain the Ttalian and Impe- 
rial crowns. In his paſſage through Milan he re- 
ceived the viſit, and repaid the flattery, of the poet- 
laureat ; accepted a medal of Auguſtus ; and pro- 
miſed, without a ſmile, to imitate the founder of 
the Roman monarchy. A falſe application of the 
names and maxims of antiquity was the ſource of 


the hopes and diſappointments of Petrarch ; yet he 


could not overlook the difference of times and 
characters; the immeaſurable diſtance between the 
firſt Cæſars and a Bohemian prince, who by the 
favour of the clergy had been elected the titular 


head of the German ariſtocracy. Inſtead of re- 


3s The exile, ſecond government, and death of Rienzi, are 
minutely related by the anonymous Roman, who appears neither 
his friend nor his enemy (I. iii. c. 12—25.). Petrarch, who loved 
8 YI was indifferent to the fate of the /enator. 


: ſtoring 
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ſtoring to Rome her glory and her provinces, he 
had bound himſelf, by a ſecret treaty with the 


nation; and his ſhameful retreat was purſued by 
the reproaches of the patriot bard **. | 
After the loſs of liberty and empire, his third 
and more humble _ wiſh, was to reconcile the 
ſhepherd with his flock ; to recal the Roman bi- 
ſhop to his ancient and peculiar dioceſe. In the 
fervour of youth, with the authority of age, Pe- 


trarch addreſſed his exhortations to Bo ſucceſſive 


popes, and his eloquence was always inſpired 
by the enthuſiaſm of ſentiment and the freedom 
of language. The ſon of a citizen of Florence 
invariably td the country of his birth to 
that of his education: and Italy, in his eyes, was 


the queen and garden of the world. Amidit her 


domeſtic factions, ſhe was doubtleſs ſuperior to 
France both in art and ſcience, in wealth and 
politeneſs ; but the difference could ſcarcely ſup- 


pope, to evacuate the city on the day of his coro- * 


He ſolicits 
the popes 
of Avig- 
non to fix 
their reſi- 
dence at 
ome. 


port the epithet of barbarous, which he promiſ- 


cuouſly beſtows on the countries beyond the Alps. 
Avignon, the myſtic Babylon, the ſink of vice and 
corruption, was the object of his hatred and con- 


55 The hopes and the diſappointment of Petrarch, are agreeably 
deſcribed in his own words by the French biographer (Memoires, 


tom. iii. p. 375—413-); but the deep, though ſecret, wound, was 


the coronation of Zanubi the poet-laureat by Charles IV. 

57 See in his accurate and amuſing biographer; the application 
of Petrarch and Rome to Benedict XII. in the year 1334 (Me- 
moires, tom. i. p. 261—265.), to Clement VI. in 1342 (tom. ii. 
p. 45—47-), and to Urban V. in 1366 (tom. 11. p. 677—6gr.): 
his praiſe (p. 711—715.) and excuſe (p. 771.) of the laſt of theſe 


pontiffs. His apgry controverſy on the e merits of France 


ca Italy may be e (Opp. p. 10681085. ). 
14 | tempt; 
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| ſucceſſor of St. Peter is the biſhop of the univerſal 
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tempt ; but he forgets that her ſcandalous vices 


were not the growth of the ſoil, and that in every 
reſidence they would adhere to the power and 
luxury of the papal court. He confeſſes, that the 


church; yet it was not on the banks of the 


Kone; but of the Tiber, that the apoſtle had 


fixed his everlaſting throne : and while every city 


in the Chriſtian world was bleſſed with a biſhop, 


the metropolis alone was deſolate and forlorn, 
Since the removal of the Holy See, the ſacred 


buildings of the Lateran and the Vatican, their 


altars and their ſaints, were left in a ſtate of po- 


verty and decay; and Rome was often painted 


under the image of a diſconſolate matron, as if the 


wandering huſband could be reclaimed by the 
homely portrait of the age and infirmities of his 
weeping | ſpouſe *®. But the cloud which hung 
over the ſeven hills, would be diſpelled by the 
preſence of their lawful ſovereign: eternal fame, 
the proſperity of Rome, and the peace of Italy, 
would be the recompence of the pope who ſhould 


dare to embrace this generous reſolution. Of the 


five whom Petrarch exhorted, the three firſt, John 


the twenty-ſecond, Benedict the twelfth, , and Cle- 
ment the ſixth, were importuned or amuſed by the 


3 I. vii. p. 811—825. 1. ix. 85 i. p. 844—8 54. ). 


boldneſs of the orator; but the memorable change 


. Squalida ſed quoniam facies, 8 cult 

Cæſaries; multiſquqe malis laſſata ſenectus 

Eripuit ſolitam effigiem : vetus accipe nomen; 

Roma vocor. (Carm. I. 2. p. 17) 
He ſpins this allegory beyond all meaſure or patience. - The 
Epiſtles to Urban V. in proſe, are more ſimple and perſuaſive 


which 
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which had been attempted by Urban the fifth, c HAP. 
was finally accompliſhed by Gregory the eleventh. LX 5 
The execution of their deſign was oppoſed by 
weighty and almoſt inſuperable obſtacles. A king 
of France who has deſerved the epithet of wiſe, 

was unwilling to releaſe them from a local depen- 

dence : the cardinals, for the moſt part his ſub- 

jets, were attached to the language, manners, 

and climate, of Avignon ; to their ſtately palaces ; 

above all, to the wines of Burgundy. In their Return of 
eyes, Italy was foreign or hoſtile; and they reluc- A. P. 
tantly embarked at Marſeilles, as if they had been 0 
ſold or baniſhed into the land of the Saracens. 16— 
Urban the fifth reſided three years in the Vatican 1375, 
with ſafety and honour: his ſanctity was protected 
by a guard of two thouſand horſe; and the king 
of Cyprus, the queen of Naples, and the emperors 
of the Eaſt and Weſt devoutly ſaluted their com- 
mon father in the chair of St. Peter. But the 
joy of Petrarch and the Italians was ſoon turned 
into grief and indignation. Some reaſons of pub- 
lic or private moment, his own impatience or 
the prayers of the cardinals, recalled Urban to 
France; and the approaching election was ſaved 
from the tyrannic patriotiſm of the Romans. The 
powers of heaven were intereſted in their cauſe: 
Bridget of Sweden, a ſaint and pilgrim, diſapprov- 
ed the return, and foretold the death, of Urban | 
the fifth; the migration of Gregory the eleventh pinal re- 
was encouraged by St. Catherine of Sienna, the turn of 


| G 

ſpouſe of Chriſt and ambaſſadreſs of the Floren- * Ag 
tines; and the popes themſelves, the great maſters _ | 
of human \ credulity, appear to have liſtened to Ian. 25. 


thele 
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theſe viſionary females *%. Yet thoſe celeſtial ad. 
monitions were ſupported by ſome arguments of 
temporal policy. The reſidence of Avignon had 
been invaded by hoſtile violence : at the head of 
thirty thouſand robbers, an hero had extorted 
ranſom and abſolution from the vicar of Chriſt 
and the ſacred college; and the maxim of the 
French warriors, to ſpare the people and plunder 


the church, was a new hereſy of the moſt dange- 
rous import “. While the pope was driven from 


P. 275). 


Avignon, he was ſtrenuouſly invited to Rome. 
The ſenate and people acknowledged him as their 


lawful ſovereign, and laid at his feet the keys of 
the gates, the bridges, and the fortreſſes; of the 


quarter at leaſt beyond the Tyber“. But this 
loyal offer was accompanied by a declaration, 
that they could no longer ſaffer the ſcandal and 
calamity of his abſence; and that his obſtinacy 


would finally provoke them to revive and aſſert the 


poems an of "Gs The abbot of mount 


59 J have not leiſure to N on the FOE of St. Bridget 
or St. Catherine, the laſt of which might furniſh ſome amuſing 
ſtories. | Their effect on the mind of Gregory XI. is atteſted by 
the laſt ſolemn words of the dying pope, who admoniſhed the 
aſſiſtants, ut caverent ab hominibus, five viris, five mulieribus, ſub 
ſpecie religionis loquentibus viſiones fui capitis, quia per tales ipſe 
ſeductus, &c. (Baluz. Not. ad Vit. Pap. Av enionenfium, tom. i. 
p. 1223.) 

60 This predatory expedition i is related by Froiſſard Eunice 
tom. i. p. 230. ), and in the life of du Gueſclin (Collection Gene- 
rale des Memoires Hiſtoriques, tom. iv. c. 16. p. o- 113.) . As 
early as the year 1361, the court of Avignon had been moleſted by 


ſimilar freebooters, who after wards paſſed the APs (Memoires 


ſur Petrarque, tom. iii. p 563—569.). 


51 Fleury alleges, from the Annals of Odericus Raynaldus, the 


original treaty which was ſigned the 215t of December 1376, be- 
tween Gregory XI. and the Romans (Lift. Eccleſ. tom. xx. 


Caſſin 
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Caſſin had been conſulted, whether he would ac- 
cept the triple crown“ from the clergy: and peo- 
le: I am a citizen of Rome®,” replied that 
venerable eccleſiaſtic, „and my firſt law is the 
« voice of my country “.“ 

If ſuperſtition will interpret an nates death®; j 
if the merit of counſels be judged from the event; 
the heavens may ſeem to frown on a meaſure of 
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His death, 
A000; 
1378, 

March 27. 


ſuch apparent reaſon and propriety. Gregory the 


eleventh did not ſurvive above fourteen months 


his return to the Vatican; and his deceaſe was fol- 


lowed by the great ſchiſm of the Weſt, which 
diſtracted the Latin church above forty years. 


62 The firſt crown or regnum (Ducange, Gloſſ. Latin. tom. v. 
p. 702.) on the epiſcopal mitre of the popes, is aſcribed to the 
gift of Conſtantine, or Clovis, The fecond was added by Boni- 
face VIII. as the emblem not only of a fpiritual, but of a temporal, 
kingdom. The three ſtates of the church are repreſented by the 
triple crown which was introduced by John XXII. or Benedict XII. 
(Memoires ſur Petrarque, tom. i. p. 258, 2594). 


63 Baluze (Not. ad Pap. Avenion. tom. 1. p. 1194, 1196. 1 


duces the original evidence which atteſts the threats of the Ro- 
man ambaſſadors, and the reſignation of the abbot of mount Caſſin, 
qui ultro ſe offerens, reſpondit ſe civem Romanum eſſe, et illud 
velle quod ipſi vellent. 

64 The return of the popes from Avignon to Rome, and Weit 
reception by the people, are related in the original Lives of Urban V. 


and "Gregory XI. in Baluze (Vit. Paparum Avenionenfium, tom. i. 


p. 253—486.) and Muratori (Script. Rer. Italicarum, tom. iti, 
P. i. p. 610-712). In the diſputes of the ſchiſm, every circum- 
ſtance was ſeverely, though partially, ſcrutiniſed ; more efpecially 
in the great inqueſt, which decided the obed ence of Caſtile, and 
to which Baluze, in his notes, ſo often and ſo largely appeals, 
from a MS. volume in the Harlay library (p. 128r, &c.). 

65 Can the death of a good man be eſteemed a puniſhment by 
thoſe who believe in the immortality of the ſoul ? They betray the 


inſtability of their faith. Yet as a mere philoſopher, I cannot 


agree with the Greeks, 6 a 65% qAy7y amodhmous: 189; (Brunck, Poeta 
Gnomici, p. 231.). See in Herodotus (l. i. c. 31.) Lp moral and 
e tale of the Argive youths. 3 
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Election ot 
| Urban VI. 
April 9. 


Election 
of Cle 
ment VII. 
Sept. 21. 
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two cardinals: ſix of theſe had remained at Avig- 


non; eleven Frenchmen, one Spaniard, and four 
| Italians, entered the conclave in the uſual form. 
| Their choice was not yet limited to the purple; 


and their unanimous votes acquieſced in the arch. 
biſhop of Bari, a ſubje& of Naples, conſpicuous 


for his zeal and learning, who aſcended the throne 


of St. Petcr under the name- of Urban the fixth, 
The epiſtle of the ſacred college affirms his free 
and regular election; which had been inſpired, 


as uſual, by the Holy Ghoſt : he was adored, in- 
, veſted, and crowned, with the cuſtomary rights; 
his temporal authority was obeyed at Rome and 


Avignon, and his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy was ac- 
knowledged in the Latin world. During ſeveral 
weeks, the cardinals attended their new maſter 


with the faireſt profeſſions of attachment and 


loyalty ; till the ſummer heats permitted a decent 
eſcape from the city. But as ſoon as they were 
united at Anagni and Fundi, in a place of ſe- 
curity, they caſt aſide the maſk, accuſed their own 
falſehood and hypocriſy, excommunicated the 
apoſtate and antichriſt of Rome, and proceeded 
to a new election of Robert of Geneva, Clement 
the ſeventh, whom they announced to the nations 
as the true and rightful vicar of Chriſt. Their 
firſt choice, an involuntary and illegal a&, was 
annulled by the fear of death and the menaces of 
the Romans ; and their complaint is juſtified by 


the ſtrong evidence of probability and fact. The 


twelve French cardinals, above two-thirds of the 
votes, were maſters of the election; and whatever 
might 
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F might be their provincial jealouſies, it cannot fairly C LEY P. 


right and intereſt to a foreign candidate, who 
vould never reſtore them to their native —_ 
In the various, and often inconſiſtent, narratives © 

the ſhades of. popular violence are more darkly on 
fintly coloured: but the licentiouſneſs of the ſe- 
ditious Romans was inflamed by a ſenſe of their 
. privileges, and the danger of a ſecond emigration. 
e The conclave was intimidated by the ſhouts, and 
„ encompaſſed by the arms, of thirty thouſand rebels; 
„the bells of the Capitol and St. Peter's rang an 
alarm 3 „Death, or an Italian pope!” was the 
d univerſal cry; the ſame threat was repeated by 
the twelve bannerets or chiefs of the quarters, in 
the form of charitable advice; ſome preparations 
were made for burning the eb cardinals; 
and had they choſen a Tranſalpine ſubject, it is 
probable that they would never have departed 
alive from the Vatican. The ſame conſtraint 
mpoſed the neceſſity of diſſembling in the eyes of 
Rome and of the world: the pride and cruelty 
of Urban preſented a more inevitable danger; and 
they ſoon diſcovered the features of the tyrant, 
who could walk in his garden and recite his bre- 
ns I viary, while he heard from an adjacent chamber 
eir N x cardinals groaning on the rack. His inflexible 


s In the firſt book of the Hiſtoire du Concile de Piſe, M. Len- 
of fant has abridged and compared the original narratives of the ad- 
by herents of Urban and Clement, of the Italians and Germans, the 
ke French and Spaniards. The latter appear to be the moſt active 
and loquacious, and every fact and word in the original Lives of 
the Gregory X1. and Clement VII. are e in the notes of their 
ver editor Baluze. „ 3 


Vol. XII. Sb i zeal, 


be preſumed that they would have ſacrificed their — 
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vice, would have attached them to the ſtations 
and duties of their pariſhes at Rome; and had he 
not fatally delayed a new promotion, the French 
cardinals would have been reduced to an help. 
leſs minority in the ſacred college. For theſe 
reaſons, and in the hope of repaſling the Alps, 
they raſhly violated the peace and unity of the 
church; and the merits of their double choice 
are yet agitated in the Catholic ſchools 7. The 
vanity, rather than the intereſt, of the 0 de- 
termined the court and clergy of France. The 
ſtates of Savoy, Sicily, Cyprus, Arragon, Caſtille, 
Navarre, and Scotland, were inclined by their 
example and authority to the obedience, of Cle- 
ment the ſeventh, and, after his deceaſe, of Be- 
nedict the thirteenth, Rome and the princi- 
pal ſtates of Italy, Germany, Portugal, Eng- 
land ©, the Low Countries, and the kingdoms of 
the North, adhered to the prior election of Ur- 
ban the ſixth, who was ſucceeded by Boniface 


67 The ordinal numbers of the popes ſeem to decide the queſtion 
againſt Clement VII. and Benedict XIII. who are boldly ſtig- 
matiſed as anti- popes by the Italians, while the French are con- 
tent with authorities and reaſons to plead the cauſe of doubt and 
toleration (Baluz. in Prefat.). It is, ſingular, or rather it is not 
ſingular, that ſaints, viſions, and miracles, ſhould be common to 
both parties. 

s Baluze ſtrenuouſly labours (Not. p. 12711280.) to juſtify 
the pure and pious motives df Charles V. king of France; he re- 
fuſed to hear the arguments of Urban; but were not the Urban 


equally deaf to the reaſons of Clement, &c. ? 


69 An epiſtle, or declamation, in the name of Edward II. 
(Baluz. Vit. Pap. Avenion. tom. i. p. 553.) diſplays the zeal of the 
Engliſh nation againſt the Clementines. Nor was their zeal con- 
fined to words: the biſhop of Norwich led a cruſade of 60,000 
bigots beyond ſea (Hume's Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 57, 58.) . 
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the ninth, Innocent the ſeventh, and Gregory: 
the twelfth. 

- From the banks of the Tyber ad the Rh6ne, 
the hoſtile pontiffs encountered each other with 
the pen and the ſword : the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
order of ſociety was diſturbed; and the Romans 
had their full ſhare of the miſchiefs of which they 
may be arraigned as the primary authors v“. They 
had vainly flattered themſelves with 'the hope of 
reſtoring the feat of the eccleſiaſtical monarchy, 


and of relieving their poverty with the tributes 


and. offerings of the nations; but the ſepara- 
tion of France and Spain dimen the ſtream of 
lucrative devotion; nor could the loſs be com- 
penſated by the two jubilees which were crowded 
into the ſpace of ten years. By the avocations of 
the ſchiſm, by foreign arms, and popular tu- 
mults, Urban the ſixth and his three ſucceſſors 
were often compelled to interrupt their reſidence 
in the Vatican. The Colonna and Urſini ſtill ex- 
erciſed their deadly feuds : the bannerets of Rome 
afſerted and abuſed the privileges of a republic : 
the vicars of Chriſt, who had levied a military 
force, chaſtiſed their rebellion with the gibbet, 
the ſword, and the dagger; and in a friendly 
conference, eleven deputies of the people were 
perfidiouſly murdered and caſt into the ſtreet. 
Since the invaſion. of Robert the Norman, the 
Romans had purſued their domeſtic quarrels with- 


70 Beſides the general hiſtorians, the Diaries of Delphinus Gen- 
tilis, Peter Antonius, and Stephen Infeſſura, in the great Col- 


lection of Muratori, repreſent the HG and misfortunes of 
Rome. 
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out the dangerous interpoſition of a ſtranger. But 


in the diſorders of the fchiſm, an aſpiring neigh- 
-bour, Ladiſlaus king of Naples, alternately ſup- 


ported and betrayed, the pope and the people: by 
the former, he was declared gonfalonier, or gene. 


ral, of the church, while the latter ſubmitted to 
his choice the nomination of their magiſtrates, 


Beſieging Rome by land and water, he thrice 


entered the gates as a Barbarian conqueror ; pro- 
faned the altars, violated the virgins, pillaged the 


merchants, performed his devotions at St. Pe. 
ter's, and left a garriſon in the caſtle of St. An- 


gelo. His arms were ſometimes unfortunate, and 
to a delay of three days he was indebted for his 
life and crown; but Ladiſlaus triumphed in his 
turn, and it was only his premature death that 


could fave the metropolis and the eccleſiaſtical 


Negocia- 
tions for 
peace and 
union, 
A. D. 
1392— 
1407. 


ſtate from the ambitious conqueror, who had aſ- 
ſumed the title, or at Tent the powers, of king of 


Rome 


I have not undertaken the e hiſtory 
of the ſchiſm ; but Rome, the object of theſe laſt 
chapters, is FORTE intereſted in the diſputed ſuc- 
ceſſion of her ſovereigns. The firſt counſels for 
the peace and union of Chriſtendom aroſe from 
the univerſity of Paris, from the faculty of the 
Sorbonne, whoſe doctors were eſteemed, at leaſt 
in the Gallican church, as the moſt conſummate 


71 It is ſuppoſed by Giannone om. 5 iii. p. 292. ) that he ſtyled 
himſelf Rex Rome, a title unknown to the world fince the expul- 
fion of Tarquin. But a nearer inſpeQion has juſtified the reading 


of Rex Ramæ, of Rama, an bie kingdom annexed to the 
crown of Hungary. 
5 . | maſters 
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maſters of theological ſcience *. Prudently wav- C H 24 P. 
ing all invidious enquiry into the origin and me 


rits of the diſpute, they propoſed, as an healing 
meaſure, that the two pretenders of Rome and 
Avignon ſhould abdicate at the ſame time, after 
qualifying the cardinals of the adverſe factions 
to join in a legitimate election; and that the na- 
tions ſhould Subſtrad 75 their N if either 
of the competitors preferred his own intereſt to 


that of the public. At each vacancy, theſe phy- 
ſicians of the church deprecated the miſchiefs of 


an haſty choice ; but the policy of the conclave 
and the ambition of its members were deaf to 
reaſon and entreaties; and whatſoever promiſes 
were made, the pope could never be bound by 
the oaths of the cardinal. During fifteen years, 
the pacific deſigns of the univerſity were eluded 
by the arts of the rival pontiffs, the ſcruples or 
paſſions of their adherents, and the viciſſitudes 


of French faQtions, that ruled the inſanity of 


Charles the ſixth. At length a vigorous reſo- 
lution was embraced; and a ſolemn embaſſy, of 
the titular patriarch of Alexandria, two arch- 


72 The leading and decifive part which France aſſumed in the 
ſchiſm, is ſtated by Peter du Puis in a ſeparate Hiſtory, extracted 
from authentic records, and inſerted in the viith volume of the laft 
and beſt edition of his friend Thuanus (P. xi. p. 110—184.). 

73 Of this meaſure, John Gerſon, a ſtout doctor, was the au- 
thor or the champion. The proceedings of the univerſity of Paris 
and the Gallican church were often prompted by his advice, and 
are copiouſly diſplayed in his theological writings, of which Le 
Clerc (Bibliotheque Choiſie, tom. x. p. 1—78.) has given a va- 
luable extract. John Gerſon acted an important _— in the coun- 
cils of Piſa and Conſtance, | 
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ee twenty doctors, was ſent to the courts of 
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Avignon and Rome, to require, in the name of 


the church and king, the abdication of the two 


pretenders, of Peter de Luna, who ſtyled himſelf 
Benedict the thirteenth, and of Angelo Corra- 
rio, who aſſumed the name of Gregory the 


twelfth. For the ancient honour of Rome, and 
the ſucceſs of their commiſſion, the ambaſſadors 


ſolicited a conference with the magiſtrates of the 
city, whom they gratified by a poſitive declara- 


tion, that the moſt Chriſtian king did not enter. 


tain a wiſh of tranſporting the holy ſee from the 
Vatican, which he confidered as the genuine and 
proper ſeat of the ſucceſſor of St. Peter. In the 
name of the ſenate and people, an eloquent Ro- 
man aſſerted their defire to co-operate in the union 


of the church, deplored the temporal and ſpi- 
ritual calamities of the long ſchiſm, and requeſted 


the protection of France againſt the arms of the 
king of Naples. The anſwers of Benedict and 
Gregory were alike edifying and alike deceitful; 


and, in evading the demand of their abdication, 


the two rivals were animated by a common ſpirit. 
They agreed on the neceſſity of a previous inter. 


view, but the time, the place, and the manner, 
could never be aſcertained by mutual conſent. © It 
- © the one advances,” ſays a ſervant of Gregory, 
_ © the other retreats; the one appears an animal 
& fearful of the land, the other a creature ap- 


« prehenſive of the water, And thus, for a ſhort 


* remnant of life and power, will theſe aged 
| 6 “ prielts 
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6 + priefts endanger the . and ſalvation of the 
« Chriſtian world 7*.”* 

The Chriſtian world was at length mene by 
their obſtinacy and fraud: they were deſerted by A 
their cardinals, who embraced each other as 
friends and colleagues ; and their revolt was ſup- 
ported by a numerous aſſembly of prelates and 
ambaſſadors. With equal juſtice, the council of 
Piſa depoſed the popes of Rome and Avignon; 
the conclave was unanimous in the choice of 


Alexander the fifth, and his vacant ſeat was ſoon 


filled by a ſimilar election of John the twenty- 


third, the moſt profligate of mankind. But in- 


ſtead of extinguiſhing the ſchiſm, the raſhneſs of 
the French and Italians had given a third pre- 
tender to the chair of St. Peter. Such new claims 
of the ſynod and conclave were diſputed : three 
kings, of Germany, Hungary, and Naples, ad- 
hered to the cauſe of Gregory the twelfth ; and 
Benedict the thirteenth, himſelf a Spaniard, was 


acknowledged by the devotion and patriotiſm of 


that powerful nation. The raſh proceedings of 
Piſa were. corrected by the council of Conſtance; 
the emperor Sigiſmond acted a conſpicuous part 
as the advocate or protector of the Catholic 
church; and the number and weight of civil and 
ecdleſiaſtical members might ſeem to conſtitute 


the ſtates general of Europe. Of the three popes, 


John the Ne ma was the firſt victim : he 


74 Td 3 Aretinus, one 60 the revivers of claſſic 
learning in Italy, who, after ſerving many years as ſecretary in 


the Roman court, retired to the honourable office of chancellor 


of the republic of Florence (Fabric. Bibliot. medii Evi, tom. is 
p. 290.). Lenfant has given the verſion of this curious epiſtle 
(Concile de Piſe, tom. i. p. 192—195.). N 
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CHAP. fled and was brought back a priſoner : the moſt was 


, Teandalous charges were ſuppreſſed ; ; the vicar of [ta] 

b Chriſt was only accuſed of piracy, murder, rape, we] 
ſodomy, and inceſt; and after ſubſcribing his me 

own condemnation, be explated in priſon the im- wit 

prudence of truſting his perſon to a free city be- the 

yond the Alps. Gregory.the twelfth, whoſe obe- fal 

dience was reduced to the narrow precincts of i t 

Rimini, deſcended with more honour from the the 


| throne, and his ambaſſador convened the ſeſſion, 
in which he renounced the title and authority of 


| lawful pope. To vanquiſh the obſtinacy of Be- | oy 
| nedi& the thirteenth or his adherents, the em- Eng 
peror in perſon undertook a journey from Con- | f. 
| ſtance to Perpignan. The kings of Caſtille, Ar- cou 
| ragon, Navarre, and Scotland, obtained an equal and 
| and honourable treaty : with the concurrence of = 


| the Spaniards, Benedict was depoſed by the coun- tiſh 


| cil ; but the harmleſs old man was left in a ſoli- _—_- 

| _ caſtle to excommunicate twice each day the ins 
| rebel kingdoms which had deſerted his cauſe. ties, 

| After thus eradicating the remains of the ſchiſm, drals 

[ the ſynod of Conſtance proceeded with flow and de 

| cautious ſteps, to elect the ſovereign of Rome and teſtin 


the head of the church. On this momentous occa- en 
ſion, the college of twenty-three cardinals was forti- 
fied with thirty deputies; ſix of whom were choſen coun 
| . in each of the five great nations of Chriſtendom, I cir 
; the Italian, the German, the French, the Spaniſh, the 

and the Engliſh'* the interference of ſtrangers I} vain. 


— cw res 


| the C 

was 
| | Lenf: 
75 I cannot overlook this great national cauſe, which was vi- p- 44 
gorouſly maintained by the Engliſh ambaſſadors againſt thoſe of - 26? 


France, The latter contended, that Chriſtendom was eſſentially and B 
| diſtributed 


n 
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was ſoftened by their generous preference of an 
Italian and a Roman; and the hereditary, as 
well as perſonal, merit of Otho Colonna recom- 
mended him to the conclave. Rome accepted 
with joy and obedience the nobleſt of her ſons, 
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tin V. 


the eccleſiaſtical ſtate was defended by his power- 


ful family, and the elevation of Martin the fifth 
is the zra of the reſtoration and eſtabliſhment of 
the popes in the Vatican“. | 

ny FE The 


diſtributed into the four great nations and votes, of Italy, Ger- 8 


many, France, and Spain; and that the leſſer kingdoms (ſuch as 
England, Denmark, Portugal, &c.) were comprehended under 
one or other of theſe great diviſions. The Engliſh aſſerted, that 
the Britiſh Iſlands, of which they were the head, ſhould be 
conſidered as a fifth and co-ordinate nation, with an equal vote; 
and every argument of truth or fable was introduced to exalt 
the dignity of their country. Including England, Scotland, 
Wales, the four kingdoms of Ireland, and the Orknies, the Bri- 
tiſh Iſlands are decorated with eight royal crowns, and diſcrimi- 
nated by four or five languages, Engliſh, Welſh, Corniſh, Scotch, 
Iriſh, &c. The greater iſland from north to ſouth meaſures 800 
miles, or 40 days journey; and England alone contains 32 coun- 
ties, and $52,000 pariſh churches, (a bold account !) beũdes cathe- 
drals, colleges, priories, and hoſpitals. They celebrate the miſ- 
ſion of St. Joſeph of Arimathea, the birth of Conſtantine, and the 
legantine powers of the two primates, without forgetting the 


| teſtimony of Bartholemy de Glanville (A. D. 1360), who reckons 


only four Chriſtian kingdoms, x. of Rome, 2. of Conſtantinople, 
3. of Ireland, which had been transferred to the Engliſh mo- 
narchs, and, 4. of Spain. Our countrymen prevailed in the 
council, but the victories of Henry V. added much weight to 
their arguments. The adverſe pleadings were found at Con- 
ſtance by Sir Robert Wingfield, ambaſſador from Henry VIII. to 
the emperor Maximilian I. and by him printed in 1517 at Lou- 
vain, From a Leipſic MS. they are more correctly publiſhed in 
the Collection of Von der Hardt, tom. v.; but I have only ſeen 
Lenfant's abſtra& of theſe acts nts de Conſtance, tom. ii. 
p. 449. 453, &C.). 
. 76 The hiſtories of the three ſucceſſive „ Piſa, Conſtance, 
and Baſil, have been written with a tolerable degree of candor, 
induſtry, 
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'The royal prerogative of coining money, which 
had been exerciſed near three hundred years by 


— — 
| 1 V. the ſenate, was int reſumed by Martin the fifth 77, 


and his image and fuperſcription introduce the 
ſeries of the papal medals. Of his two immediate 
ſucceſſors, Eugenius the fourth was the 14% pope 
expelled by the tumults of the Roman people “, 
and Nicholas the fifth, the Ig who was impor. 
tuned by the preſence of a Roman emperor “. 
I. The conflict of Eugenius, with the. fathers of 
Baſil, and the weight or apprehenſion of a new 
exciſe, emboldened and provoked the Romans to 


uſurp the temporal government of the city. They 


roſe in arms, elected ſeven governors of the re- 
public, and a conſtable of the Capitol; impriſoned 
the pope's nephew ; beſieged his perſon in the 
palace; and ſhot vollies of arrows into his bark 
as he eſcaped down the Tyber in the habit of a 
monk. But he ſtill poſſeſſed in the caſtle of St. 


induſtry, and elegance, by a Proteſtant miniſter, M. Lenfant, 
who retired from France to Berlin. They form fix volumes in 


quarto; and as Baſil is the worſt, ſo Conſtance is the beſt, part 


of the collection. 

77 See the xxviith Diſſertation of the Antiquities of Muratori, 
and the 15* Inſtruction of; the Science des Medailles of the Pere 
Joubert and the Baron de la Baſtie. The Metallic Hiſtory of 
Martin V. and his ſucceſſors, has been compoſed by two monks, 


Moulinet a Frenchman, and Bonanni an Italian: but I underſtand, 


that the firſt part of the ſzries is reſtored from more recent coins. 
78 Beſides the Lives of Eugenius IV. (Rerum Italic. tom, ni. P. i, 
p. 369. and tom. xxv. p. 256.), the Diaries of Paul Petroni and 


Stephen Infefſara.are the beſt original evidence for the revolt of 


the Romans againſt Eugenius IV. The former, who lived at the 


time and on the ſpot, ſpeaks the language of a citizen, equally 


afraid of prieſtly and popular tyranny. 


79 The coronation of Frederic III. is deſcribed by Lenfant 
(Concile de Baſle, tom. ii. p. 276—288.), from Eneas cede 
a f. 1 5 and 8 in that ſplendid ſcene. 
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Angelo a faithful garriſon and a train of artillery : 


their batteries inceſſantly thundered on the city, 
znd a bullet more dextrouſly pointed broke down 


the barricade of the bridge, and ſcattered with a 
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ſingle ſhot the heroes of the republic. Their con- 
ſtancy was exhauſted by a rebellion of five months. 


Under the tyranny of the Ghibeline nobles, the. 


wiſeſt patriots regretted the dominion of the 


church; and their repentance was ' unanimous 
and effectual. The troops of St. Peter again 


occupied the. Capitol; the magiſtrates departed _ 


to their homes ; the molt guilty were executed or 
exiled; and the legate, at the head of two thou- 
land foot and four thouſand horſe, was ſaluted as the 
father of the city. The ſynods of Ferrara and Flo- 
rence, the fear or reſentment of Eugenius, prolong- 
ed his abſence : he was received by a ſubmiſſive 
people; but the pontiff underſtood from the acclama- 
tions of his triumphal entry, that to ſecure their loy- 


alty and his own repoſe, he muſt grant without delay 


the abolition of the odious exciſe. II. Rome was 


reſtored, adorned, and enlightened, by the peace- 


ful reign of Nicholas the fifth. In the midſt of 


theſe laudable occupations, the pope was alarmed 
by the approach of Frederic the third of Auſtria; 
though his fears could not be juſtified by the 
character or the power of the Imperial candidate. 
After drawing his military force to the metropolis, 
and impoſing the beſt ane of oaths and 


80 The oath of fidelity impoſed on the emperor by the pope, is 
recorded and ſantified in the Clementines (1. ii. tit. ix.); and 
Eneas Sylvius, who objects to this new demand, could not 
foreſee, that in a few years he ſhould aſcend the throne, and 
imbibe the maxims, of Boniface VIII. | 

: | treaties, 
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treaties, Nicholas received with a ſmiling coun. 


tenance the faithful advocate and vaſſal of the 
church. So tame were the times, ſo feeble was 
the Auſtrian, that the pomp of his coronation was 
accompliſhed with order and harmony : but the 
ſuperfluous honour was ſo diſgraceful to an in- 
dependent nation, that his ſucceſſors have excuſed 
themſelves from the toilſome pilgrimage to the 
Vatican ; and reſt their Imperial title on the choice 


of the eleQtors of Germany. 


A citizen has remarked, with pride and plea- 


ſure, that the king of the Romans, after paſling | 


with a flight ſalute the cardinals and prelates who 
met him at the gate, diſtinguiſhed the dreſs and 
perſon of the ſenator of Rome; and in this laſt 
farewel, the pageants of the empire and the re- 


public were claſped in a friendly embrace 


According to the laws of Rome“, her firſt 
magiſtrate was required to be a doctor of laws, 
an alien, of a place at leaſt forty miles from the 
city; with whoſe inhabitants he muſt not be con- 
nected in the third canonical degree of blood or 
alliance. The election was annual: a ſevere 


ſcrutiny was inſtituted into the conduct of the 


31 Lo ſenatore di Roma, veſtito di brocarto con quella beretta, 
e con quelle maniche, et ornamenti di pelle, co? quali va alle 


feſte di Teſtaccio e Nagone, might eſcape the eye of ZEneas + 


Sylvius, but he is viewed with admiration and complacency by 


the Roman citizen (Diario di Stephano Infeſſura, p. 1133. ). 
23 Fee in the ſtatutes of Rome, the ſenator and three judges 


(I. i. c. 314), the conſervators (I. i. c. 15, 16, 17. I. iii. c. 4.), 
the caporioni (I. i. c. 18. J. iii. c. 8.), the ſecret council (1. iii. 
c. 2.), the common council (1. iii. c. 3.). The title of feuds, de- 
fances, acts of violence, &c. is ſpread through many a e 
(c. 14-40.) of the ſecond book. 
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departing ſenator ; nor could he be recalled to the CHAP. 
1 ® * A LX 
ſame office till after the expiration of two years. 


A liberal falary of three thouſand florins was 


aſſigned for his expence and reward; and his 
public appearance repreſented the majeſty of the 
republic. His robes were of gold brocade or 
crimſon velvet, or in the ſummer ſeaſon of a 
lighter filk ; he bore in his hand an ivory ſceptre; 


the ſound of trumpets announced his approach 
and his ſolemn ſteps were preceded at leaſt by 


four lictors or attendants, whoſe red wands were 


enveloped with bands or ſtreamers of the golden 


colour or livery of the city. His oath in the 


Capitol proclaims his right and duty, to obſerve 
and aſſert the laws, to control the proud, to pro- 
tect the poor, and to exerciſe juſtice and mercy 
within the extent of his juriſdiction. In theſe 


uſeful functions he was aſſiſted by three learned 


ſtrangers; the two collaterals, and the judge of 
criminal appeals: their frequent trials of rob- 
beries, rapes, and murders, are atteſted by the 
laws; and the weakneſs of theſe laws connives at 
the licentiouſneſs of private feuds and armed 
aſſociations for mutual defence. But the ſenator 
was confined to the adminiſtration of juſtice : the 


Capitol, the treaſury, and the government of the 


city and its territory were entruſted to the three 
conſervators, who were changed four times in each 


year: the militia of the thirteen regions aflembled 
under the banners of their reſpective chiefs, or 
caporioni; and the firſt of theſe was diſtinguiſhed 


by the name and dignity of the prior. The popu- 


lar legiſlature conſiſted of the ſecret and the _ 
common. 


— . — 
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E — p. common councils of the Romans. 
was compoſed of the magiſtrates and their im. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
The former 


mediate predeceſſors, with ſome fiſcal and legal 


officers, and three claſſes of thirteen, twenty-ſix, 


and forty, counſellors ; amounting in the whole 
to about one hundred and twenty perſons. In the 
common council all male citizens had a right to 


vote; and the value of their privilege was en- 
hanced by the care with which any foreigners 


were prevented from uſurping the title and 
character of Romans. The tumult of a de- 
moeracy was checked by wiſe and jealous pre- 
cautions: except the magiſtrates, none could 
propoſe a queſtion; none were permitted to 
ſpeak, except from an open pulpit or tribunal; 


all diſorderly acclamations were ſuppreſſed; the 


ſenſe of the majority was decided by a ſecret 
ballot ; and their decrees were promulgated in the 
venerable name of the Roman ſenate, and people. 
It would not be eaſy to aſſign a period in which 
this theory of government has been reduced to 
accurate and conſtant practice, ſince the eſtabliſh- 
ment of order has been gradually connected with 
the decay of liberty. But in the year one thou- 
fand five hundred and eighty, the ancient ſtatutes 
were collected, methodiſed in three books, and 
adapted to preſent uſe, under the pontificate, 
and with the approbation, of Gregory the thir- 
teenth ** : this civil and criminal code is the 

| | modern 
83 Statuta dl Urbis Rome Auforitate 5. D. N. 1 XIII. 


Pont. Max. a Senat Populogue Rom. reformata et edita. Rome, 
1580, in folio. The obſolete, repugnant ſtatutes. of antiquity, 


were confounded in five books, and Lucas Pztus, a lawyer 


18 f and 


* 
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with learning; and he aſpired, beyond the aim 


| barbariſm, 
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modern law of the city; and, if the popular aſ. C 7 AP, 
ſemblies have been aboliſhed, a foreign ſenator, hate 
with the three conſervators, {till reſides in the 
palace of the Capitol **. The policy of the Czfars. 
has been repeated by the popes; and the biſhop 
of Rome affected to maintain the form of a 
republic, while he reigned with the abſolate 
powers of a temporal, as well as n mo- 


narch. 

It is an obvious truth, that 5 times NA be Conſpi- 
ſuited to extraordinary characters, and that the rus wool 
genius of Cromwell or Retz might now expire in 45 oy 
obſcurity. The political enthuſiaſm of Rienzi 3 9. 
had exalted him to a throne; the ſame enthuſiaſm, 
in the next century, conducted his imitator to 
the gallows. The birth of Stephen Porcaro was 
noble, his reputation ſpotleſs; his tongue was 


armed with eloquence, his mind was enlightened 


of vulgar ambition, to free his country and im- 
mortalize his name. The dominion af prieſts is 
moſt odious to a liberal ſpirit : every ere was 
removed by the recent knowledge of the fable 
and forgery of Conſtantine's donation ; Petrarch 
was now the oracle of the Italians; and as often 
as Porcaro revolved: the ode which deſcribes the 


and antiquarian, was appointed to act as the modern Tribonian, 
Yet I regret the old code, with the rugged cruſt of freedom and 


8 In my time (1765), and in M. Groſley's (Obſervations far 
Utalie, tom. ii. p. 361.), the ſenator of Rome was M. Bielke, 
2 noble Swede, and a proſelyte to the Catholic faith. The pope's 
right to appoint the ſenator and the e is e rather 
than affirmed, in the Statutes. 


patriot 
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patriot and hero of, Rome, he; applied to himſelf 
e viſions of the, prophetic, hard. His firſt trial 


the popular feelings was, at; the funeral of 
"mmm the fouxth: in an elaborate ſpeech he 


called the Romans to liberty and arms; and they 


bſtencd : with apparent pleaſure, till; Porcaro was 
interrupted and anſwered; by a grave advocate, 
who pleaded for the church and ſtate. By every 


— the ſeditious orator was guilty of treaſon; 


but the benevolence of the new pontiff, who viewed 


his character with pity and eſteem, attempted by 
an honourable office to convert the patriot into a 


friend. The inflexible Roman returned from 
Anagni A5 an increaſe of reputation and zeal; 


and, on the firſt opportunity, the games of the 
place Navona, he tried to inflame the caſual diſ. 


pute of ſome boys and mechanics into a general 
riſing of the people. Vet the humane Nicholas 
was ſtill averſe to accept the forfeit of his life; 
and the traitor was removed from the ſcene of 
temptation, to Bologna, with a liberal allowance 
for his ſupport, and the eaſy obligation of pre- 


ſenting himſelf each day before the governor of 


the city. But Porcaro had learned from the 


younger Brutus, that with tyrants no faith or 
gratitude ſhould be obſerved: the exile declaimed 

againſt the arbitrary ſentence; a party and a cons! 
ſpiracy was. gradually e his nephew, a 
| daring youth, aſſembled a band of volunteers 


and on the appointed evening a feaſt was pre- 
pared at his houſe for the friends of the republic. 
Their leader, who, bad l eſcaped. oy Bolognaz 

| 5 appeared 
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appeared among them in a robe of pürnie and 8 * 
gold: his voice, his countenance, his geſtures, 
beſpoke the man who had devoted his life or 
death to the glorious cauſe. In a ſtudied oration, 
he expatiated on the motives and the means of 
| their enterpriſe : the name and liberties of Rome; 
the ſloth and pride of their eccleſiaſtical tyrants; 
the active or paſlive conſent of their fellow- 
citizens; three hundred ſoldiers and four hun- 


| Wl dred exiles, long exerciſed in arms or in wrongs; 
me licence of revenge to edge their ſwords, and a 2 
million of ducats to reward their wittory, It 

: Wl would be eaſy (he faid), on the next day, the 

; Wl feſtival of the Epiphany, to ſeize the pope and 

e bis cardinals before the doors, or at the altar, of 

. St. Peter's; to lead them in chains under the 

4 Wl valls of St. Angelo; to extort by the threat of 
is Wl their inſtant death a ſurrender of the caſtle; to 

; Wl aſcend the vacant Capitol; to ring the alarm- 
of bell; and to reſtore in a popular afſembly the _ 
ce ancient republic of Rome. While he triumphed, 
e. he was already betrayed. The ſenator, with a 
of IU ſtrong guard, inveſted the houſe : the nephew of 


he Porcaro cut his way through the crowd; but the 
or unfortunate Stephen was drawn from a cheſt, 
ed lamenting that his enemies had anticipated by 
n+! I three: hours the execution of his deſign. After 
4 ſuch manifeſt and repeated guilt, even the mercy 
rs; I of Nicholas was ſilent. Porcaro, and nine of his 
re«: accomplices, were hanged without the benefit of 
lic. the ſacraments; and amidſt the fears and in- 
na; I vectives of the papal court, the Romans pitied, 
red ſand almoſt applauded, theſe martyrs. of their 

Vol.. XII. © © country. 
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CHAP. country . But their applapſe was mute, their 


— Pity, ineffecual, their liberty forever. extinct; 
g Jud if they, haue ſince riſen ing a Vacancy 
10 the, throne or a 1 of t Bord aber 


5 St 


I & abject ſervitude. | 154 SN a 278567 I 
Laſt diſor- But the eee e of the nobles, which 
noble of was fomented by diſcord, ſurvived the freedom of 
Rome. 13 commons, which, muſt ph — in anten 


1 10 from 5 law. Ns the bol i 
the fervice of their ſwords. and daggers. The 
private intereft of the pontitfs, or their nephew, 
Tometimes. involved them in theſe domeſtic feuds. 


Under the reign of Sixtus the fourth, Rome Was 


"diftraQted by the battles and fieges; of the ri 
houſes : after the conflagration of his. palace, the 
Protonotary Colonna was tortured and. beheaded; 
and Savelli, his captive friend, was murdered on 
the ſpot, for refuſing to join in the acclamation 


1byotthb T of 


8 gr. Beſides the curious pea 1 nareative-of Machiavel 
(lttoria Florentina, *. vi. Opere, tom. 14 p- allo, 211. edit. 
Londra, 1747, in 400, the Porcarian conſpiraey is related in 
the Diary of Stephen Infeſſura (Rer. Ital. tom. iii. P. u. p. 1234, 
3135+), and in a ſeparate tract by Leo Baptitta Alberti (Rer. Ital, 
tom. æxv: p. 609614 ). It is amuſing te compare the ſtyle and 
ſentiments uf the courtier and citizen,” Facinua pròſecto quo 
neque perieulo horribilius, neque audagia deteftzbilius, neque 
| orudelitate tetrius, a quoguam perditiſſimo: uſpiam excogita· 
' tum it Perdette- la. vita W huomo de- hene amatore 
dello bene et liberts d Roma. Wet Sasa enn 
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of ' the 'vitoticus) Urſin . But the popes 10 
langer drembled in the Vatican: they had firength 
te command, if they Had refolution te claim, 
che obedittice of their ſubjecks; ; and the ftrarigers, 
who obſerved theſe partial diſorders, admired the 
eafy taxes and wiſe adminiſtration of the cecleſialti. 
ate on ot gebe 
The Fpiritaal thunders of the Vatican depend gn 
the forte of opinion: and, if chat opinion be 
ſupplanted By reaſon or paſſion, the found may 
7 aſté itſelf in che air; and the helpleſs prieſt 
expoſed 'ts 'the brutal Helene of a noble or 
{plebeizn ddbeffary. But after their return from 
Aylgnon, tlie keys of St. Peter were guarded by 
Fig: ſword of St. Paul. Rome was commanded by 
an impregn ble” eitadel: the uſe of cannon is 2 


powerful ent cligine ag againſt popular ſeditions : 3.2 Te- 


Zülar fofce 'of Cavalry and infantry was enhited 
under "the b 1 s's of the Pope: : his ample | re- 
venues: Topptie d'the reſources of \ war; and, from 
the extent of 15 domain,” he could bring, down 
bn a rebellion Lich e an ary of hoſtile neighbours 


101 16S 61: 3B 961 

85 The diſorders of 8 dk were much inflamed 7. the 
partiality of Sixtus IV. are expoſed in the Diaries of two ſpe: tors, 
Stephen Infeſſura, and an anonymous citizen.” See the troubles 
vf the year 14843 and the death of the protonotary Colonia, i 
tom. iii. P. Ii. P. 1083. T) 8. 

„ Eſt toute laſterde del egliſe troublẽe pour cette partiakts (des 
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1500, &c- 


Colonnes et desi lirſino), come nous dirions: Luce tet Grammont, | 


ou en Hollande Houc et Caballan; et quand ce ne ſeroit \ ee dif- 


terend la terre de Legliſe ſereĩt la plus beureuſe habitation pour 


les ſujets, qui ſuit datis töut je monde (ear ils ne payent ni tailles 


n gueres autres chbſes), 'et- ſeroient toujours bien conduits 
' (car toujours les papes ſont ſages et bien conſcilles);_ mais tres 


ſouvent en advient de grands et cruels meurtres et pilleries. | 


Ee 2 and 
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Þ, and Loyal ſubjects u Since the union of the 
dutéehies of Ferrara and Urbinog the éœcleſiaſtical 
ſtate extends from the Mediterranean to the 
Adriatic, and from the "confities'of Naples to the 
banks of the Po; and as early us the ſixteenth 
century, the greater part of chat ſpacious and fruit- 
ful country acknowledged the Tawful claims and 
temporal ſove -teignty of the Roman pontiffs. Their 
claims were readily deduced from the genu uine}'br 
fabulous,” donations' of the darker ages: : the ſuc- 
es ſteps of their final ſettlement would eng 

us too far in the tranſactions of Italy, and even = 
Europe the crimes of Alexander the fixth, the 
til operations of Julius the ſecond, and the 
Hberal policy of Leo the tenth, u theme which 
has been adorned by the pens of the nobleſt hiſ. 
torians of the times ®, In the firſt period of their 
conqueſts, till the expedition of Charles the eighth, 
the popes might ſucceſsfully wreſtle with the adja, 
bent princes and ſtates, whoſe military foree was 
ecual, or inferior, to their owni!: But! as ſoon bs 


D 


the* monarchs of France, Germany; and Spain, 


E116 ; 12 sg. 3011 VG LI D. 1 Sog vi; 7111 313 
bak By the ee Sixtus V. the revenue of the eceleſiaftical 
| ſtate was raifed to two millions and a half of Roman crowns 
(Vita, tom. ii. 1—296.); and ſo regular was the military 
i Wart chat 1 8 T's DINE emit Vill come rade the 
Autchy of Ferrara With three thouſand 755 And twenty thoufand 
fe oot (tom. i lit, p. 64. ). 1525 that time 0 Ap. t$99); the Papal 
Wms are eh ruſted; but the revenue mut tave gain 0 ſoine 
nominal encreaſe. 2 Os io H 
29 More eſpecially by Gta af Machiavel;; in the ge · 
neral hiſtory of the förmers f in the Fieretttine hitbry, the Prince, 
FL the ' political 'diltourſes "of the latter. Thefe With ther 
worthy ſucteffors; Pra: Pablo and Davi la, Were Jüft ly eſteemed the 
firſt Niſtorians öf modern languages; tin, lin the" 177 "age, Set: 
land nö to — the pad with 5 re e ee 
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contended; with, gigantic arms for the, dominion. of © nl] 
Italy, they ſupplied with art, the b of E 


ftrength z; and, concerted, in a labyrinth 
and-treaties/(their aſpiring views, and the im mmortal 
hape of ching the. Barbarians beyond the, Alps. 


who WAR Bgitedr under che dtandard of Charles 


4 


Clement the. n expoſed, his perlon and do- 


minions, tothe conqueror; and Rome Was aban- - 


doned ſeven, months to a lawleſs army, more cruel 
and, re acious than the Goths and Vandals v. 
After this ſevere leſſon, the popes. contracted thęir 


ambition, hich was almoſt ſatisfied, reſumed the 


character of a common parent, and abſtainedifrem 


all offenſtye hoſtilities, except in an haſty. quarrel, 


when the vicar of Chriſt and the Turkiſh, ſultan 


were armetl at the ſame time againſt the kingdom | 


of Naples 9, The French and Germans at length 
vithdrew from the field of battle: Milan, Naples, 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the: ſea-coaſt | of Tuſcany, 
were firmly poſſeſſed by the Spaniards ; and it 
became: their intereſt to maintain the Peace and 


T Lo Ve A 1 (3 Us, B JE GUT OV F534 EN 211 
king | 1 © 

5 10 the hitory.of the Gothic fiege,! | haye compared the Bat 
mn, with the ſubjects of Charles. V. Gol. v. p. 3193429; 
| an. anticipation, which, lke that of the artar conqueſts, I j in- 
dulged; with the leſs ſcruple, as could ſcarcely hope for e 
concluſion of my work. 

The ambitious,and. feeble hoſtilities of the. Caraffy | pope, 
Faul IV. may be ſeen in Thuanus (l- xyi—xviii.) and Giannone 
(tom. iv. p. 449163.) Thoſe Catholic bigots, Philip Il. and the 
duke of Alva, ;preſumed to ſeparate the Roman prince from the 


' vicar of Chriſt: yet the holy character, Which would have ſancti- 


fed his victory, was decently applied to protect his defeat. 
Ce 3 . 


of w3 ars — 


nee. b of the Vatican was often, ſub- 
verted by the foldiers of the, North and Weſt, 
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| on all fades. within, the iron circle of; dc © 


factions of their anceſtors, and in 
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dependence of Italy, which.contiqued;almoſt with. | 
. 6at [dulturb: nce from the middle aß the ſixteenth / 


tothe opening of the:: eighteenth century. The 
Vatican was ſwayed: and protected by the religious 


polieraoſ the Catholic king: his prejudice and 
him in every diſpute, to ſupport 


1 the people; and inſtead of the 


encouragement, the aid, and the afylum,. which 
they obtained: from the adjacent Nates, the friends, 
of. liberty, or the enemies of law, were encloſed, 


#0445 


The long habits of obedience and education. fub- 
dued the turbulent ſpirit of the nobles and com- 
mons of Rome, The barons forgot Hmm: and 
the ſerrants of luxury and government Inflead 
of maintaining's crowd of tenants and followers, 


tbe produce of their eſtates. was conſumed. in the 


private expences, which multiply the pleaſares, 
and diminiſh; the power, of the lord The Ce- 
lena and Urſini visd with each other in łhe de- 
ebtatien of their palaces and ehapels; and their 
adtique ſplendour was rivalled or ſurpaſſed by the 
3 of. wo 2 . CT 85 n Rome 


2 24 


„ 4 4A; 


ee nf, 2 5345 i Eng a 
nels and ſervitude. | 


| „ This ereduu) 1 of: ee 1 
explained vy Dr. Adam Snütb (Wealthiof Nations; vol. i. p. 49. 
Sone hO proves, perhaps too ſeverely that the moſt ſalutary 
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A Cheiſtianþ 4 philoſopher 5, and a patriot; will C 15 
be equal ſcandaliaed by the temporal kingdom af AF 
the elergy; an the local majeſty of Rome, the of wo 
remeinbratice of her confuls and triumphs, may 3 
ſeem to emitter the ſenſe, and aggratate the ame, 
of her flavety:” If we calmly weigh the merits and 
defects of the'eccletiaſticat government; it may be 
praiſed in its pfeſent ſtate as a mild, decent, aud 
rfanquil tyitem," exenipt- from the dangers TY 
mitiority, the ſallies of youth, the expences of 
lucury, and the catamities of war. But theſe ad. 
balanced by a frequent, perhaps 
a Eten, election of a ſovereign, who is feb” 
dom à native of the country: the reign” of 
yoing ſtatefman of threeſcore, in the deeline e his - 
lie and abilities, without hope to aecompliſſi, and 
without children to inherit, the labours of hit 
tranſitory” reipric The ſucceſsful candidate is drawn 
from the church, and even the convent; from the 
mode of edu! 28100 and life the moſt adverſe to 
reafong humanity, and freedom. In the trammels | 
of Ketvile faith, he has learned to believe: becauſe” 


it is abſurd; to revere all that is e 


to defpiſe whatever might rde the eſteem of a 
 ritivhial being; to punifh error as 2 crime, to re. 
ward Tnortifieation and celibacy, as che fixſt of vir 


es to Fa ur -{aints of t  Exlenday —_ 
ns * } 8 is, 


„ Mr. Hume (Hiſt; of England, vol. i. p. 389 one baRiy cen. 
cludes, that it / the ci and ecele fiaſtieab power be united ina he. 
ſame! perſon, t: is of little moment whether he be ſtyled pejnge gs 
prelate, nee the ic Al character will always, predominates :- 

A & : prateſtar t may diſdain the unworthy preference of St. 
Francis or St, Dominic, but he will not raſhly condemn the zeal or 

"Ces | judgment 
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em. the heroes of Rowe and the ſageso of Athens; in 

Ly and to;confider the miffal, orithe:coucifix;; as mare W ful 

mr wal 14 1e thi 
9 In the c r e rank ob cardinal he 


| may acquire. ſome, knowledge of thoꝗ world, but 
the primitive ſtain willʒ adhere to his mind a 
nanner ;: from ſiſtudyn and exptrienta he may 
x ſyſpe&;the. myſtery: of his profeſſion ; but the fa., 
| cerdotal ;artift will imbibe fome!i portion of tlie 
ÞH * bigotry which-he/inculcates, The genius of Sixtus 
i r158;— the fifth; bhurſt ftem the gloomoofira Franciſcan; 
e cheſter. In a reign of five years, :berexterminated 
| __ © the:outlaws-and-=banditti, -abolifheds the profes! 
* ſanctuaries o Rome ve, formed à naval and mite 
| tary force, reſtored-and'emulatedothe; monuments 
dfnantiquity, and after a liberal uſęn and large ens 
creaſe of the revenue; left five millions-of - enen 
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| judgment of Sixtus V. who placed tho ates of the apoſtles, $. | * 
| Peter, and St. Faul, on cans. Lyons or 3 oy An mat 
| tanine. -/ 22911 12 mar 
| R aandexing, lation Arend 1 8 hs: Vitadi trat 
: Siſtg:Qginto. (Amſtel, 17a, 3 vols. in 1299), a copious and cere 
| amuſing work, but which does not command our abſolute c. pub 
= Hidence) Yet the character of-the man, and the; principal facts, are. di'S 
ſapported by the Annals of Spondanus and Myrazari. (A, P. 1585 ſery 
1590), and the contemporary hiſtory of; the great 8 ſhor 
01 Ni. c. 1 2. J- Ixxxiv. 10 J. g. c. &. to evrrofiid ar 4 9 
| is 5 Theſe privileged Places, the guartieri or Hanebi 4155 Were | & p 
| adop! ed from. the Roman nobles by the. foreign Miniſters, Juli ius II. 1 
I had. once. abolfſhed. the abomiuandum et dete andum. tranchi er 
trum hujuſmgdi nomen 3 and after Sixtus Y. they 3 again revived. 055 
| : Tcannot diſcern either the. = juſtice or wenne of Louis, XIV. 11 [ 
| woe zen ent bis kei ee the, eee Layardio, 7 
| ta Rome, with, an Armed ne of a 4 houſa nq;officers,, guards, 1 
| — Jomeltics, to  mgintais this, iniquitous claim, and. inſult x pope 50 
wie Kin dhe heart of hiscapital (Vita c dice V4, tom. . 
| | p 262—278,, Muratori,, Angali. Ch Italia, . tom. vi. P. 494-496. der 
= and Noltairez Hs LO) Water i erde Bo $H4 vr in + 
hot M 7 777 ² . D 
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or TR ROMAN: EMPIRE.” 
in the caſtle of St! Angels; But his? "juſtice: Was C 


ſollied with eruelty, his d@ivity>Was Prompted 


the ambition of uonqueſt; after ds decs ale! che 
abuſes revivedq the treafure”wis"diflipated 3" He 
entailed on poſterity thirty-five new taxes and the" 


venality of offices; and, after his death, his flatie 


was demoliſhed by an -ungrireful, or an injured, 
people“; The wild and original character f 
Sictus the fiſth ſtands alone in the Teries 6f the 
pontiffs: the maxims and effects of their testi. 
poral government may be collected from the po- 
ſitive and comparative view of the arts and/phi- 
loſophy, tlie agriculture and trade, the wealth and 
population of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. For myſelf, 
it is my wiſh to Hepart in charity with all mankind, 
nor am I willing, in theſe laſt moments, to offend” 
even the pope and clergy of Rome i; to J 


7 This outrage produced a deeree, which was inſcribed on 
marble, and placed in the Capitol. It is expreſſed in a ſtyle of 
manly ſimplicity and freedom: Si quis, five privatus, five magiſ- 
tratum gerens de collocanda aivso pontifici ſtatus” mentionem'fa- 
cere aufit, legitimo 8. P. Q. R. decreto in perpetuum infamis et 
pudlicorum inuneram expers eſto, MD xc. menſe Auguſto (Vita 
di Siſto V. tom. ini p. 469. ). T believe that this decree is ſtill ob- 
ſerved; and I know that every monarch who deſerves a e 
ſhould Him ſelf i impoſẽ the prohibition.” 5 | 

The hiſtories af the church, neh, 211 Chriſtendom," ave 
eo tributed t to "the" chapter which I now conclude. In the « 0 iginal 

ives of the IRS, we often diſcovet the city and republi ie of 
Rome; and tie Events 53 the xiytn and 'xvth centuries, are pre⸗ 
ſired i in the Tude a a nl domeſtic chronicles Which I. have carefully 
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inlpeRted, and Mah recapitylate i in the! order of time. po, 


£; 0 1 (Ludoyici Boncomitis) Fragtmenta Annallum 


1 4 9. A. 45 7 in the Seriptores Rerum Italic arm of 
0 5 ima 5 . . 548. N. B. The credit of this agent 
05 is ome what rt b 4 ue ifitetpolation, in Which 'the 
©" author relates B15 1700 Adedtb at the age of 115 Fears. 1 
+ Fragments Hiſtoriz Romanæ (vulgo Thomas Fortifioccz), 

in Romana Pialecto vulgari 3 D. 13271354, in Muratori, 
e 


Ar. 


— 
. 


— 
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Antiquitat. medii vi Italiæ, tom. iii. p. 247--548.): the 
authentic ground-work of the hiſtory of Rienzi. 

3. Delphini (Gentifis) Diarium Romanum (A. P - ns 
in the. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. P. ii. P. 846. 


4 Antonii (Petri) Marian Rom, (A. Bi 1404—1417), tor 
xxiv. p. 969. 
4. Petroni (Pauli) Werden Hitorica Romong (A.D. ers 
e tom, iv. Pp. 1101. 
6. Volaterrani (Jacob.) Diarium Rom. (A. D. 171800 
. tom. xi. p. 681. 
3. Anonymi Diaries Urbi Rowe 4b. 1485=rapa), tom, in. 
P. ii. p. 1069. 
9. Latenbra (Stephanr̃) Diario Romanum x (4 D. 1294, or 
; {1 3378-1494), tum. iii. P. ii. p. 1 209. 1 1 
9. Hiſtoria Arcana 278 VI. five Exe cel 
Burcardi (A B. 142 —1 03), edita 4 5 Cobh Gulielm. 
„ 5697. in 4. 'The Urpe and valuable 
ene of Burcard might be complete e the MSS, in 
di on 


ifferent libraries of Italy and France (M. cemagne, in 


tte Memotres de Acad. des Infeript. tom;&vii! p. 39606.) 
Except the haſt, all theſe fragments and diaries are inſerted in the 


Collections of Muratoxi, my guide and maſter in the hiſtory of 
Italy. His country, and the public, are indebted t to him for the 


following works on that fubject: x. Rerum Halltarum Sir iftorer 


(A. D. 5001500), quorum. pctiſima pars nunc primum in lacem 
e &c. xxviti. vols. in folio, Milan, 17231738. 1757. A 

volume of chronological and alphabetical tables is til wanting as 
a key to this great work, which is yet in a diſorderly: and defectire 
ſtate, 2. Antiquitates Italia medit Avi, vi vols. in folio, Mikan, 


1738—1 743, in Rxv cutious differtations on the manners, governs, i 


ment, religion, &e. of the Italians of the darker ages, with a large 
ſupplement of charters, chronicles, &c.- 3. Drin ſopra le Au- 
tignita Iraliane, iii vols. in 30, Milano, 1751, a free verſton by the 
author, which may be quoted with the ſame confidence as the 
Latin text of the Antiquities. 4. 49:3 d "Tata, xviii vols. in 
oRavo, Milan, 17531756, a dry, though accurate and ufeful, 
abridgement of the hiſtory of Italy from the birth, of Chriſt to the 
middle of the xvitith century. 5. Dell Anticbita Elenſae et Itatione, 
ii vols. in folio, Modenay 1717. 1740. In the biſtory of this illuſ- 
trious race, the parent of our Brunſwick kingsathe critie is not ſe · 
duced by the loyahy or gratitude of the ſubject. In all his works, 
Muratori approves himſelf a diligent. and laborious writer, who 
aſpiyes above the prejudices of a Catholic prieſt. He was born in 
the year, 1672, and died in the year 17 0, after, paffing near gn 
years in the lidraries of Milan and Modena (Vita del Propoſto 


Ludevieo Antonio Murateri, by his nephew and ſucceſſor Gian, 


Franceloo Sok Muratorj, Venezia, 1756, in WO 
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Proect 7 the Ruins of Rone in the F cents Gon 
tury.—Four Cauſes .of Decay and Deftrudtion— 
Example of the Coli iſeum.—Renovation. Fa the 
City. —Concl fon f the whole Work. 1 8 


two of his f er Vants, the learned Poggius and 
diſcourſe 


themfelves among the ruins of columns and tem- of Poggiue 


ples; 9+. and viewed from that commanding ſpot Copttoline 


the wide and various proſpect of deſolation *. The ha 
place and the object gave ample. ſcope for morali{- 1430. 
ing on the viciſhtudes of fortune, which ſpares 
neither man nor the proudeſt of his works, which 
büries empires and cities in a common grave 3 
audit WAS agreed, that in proportion to her for- 

mer greatneſs, the fall of Rome was the more 


oe and 1 e Her primæyal ſtate, ; 


fach as the might appear in a remote age, when 
*-Evander entertained the ſtranger of Troy ?, has | 


91 The Dando Ins Joriß 90 VE 

T Fiat FRY (hot: 50, $1. on chap. '6F. mitonedifotpe,” 
character, and writings of Pogzius; and'particnlarly noticed the 
date of this elegant moral lecture on the varieties of fortune. 

2 Conſedimus in fpſis Tarpeiæ arcis ruinis, pone ingens portæ 
cnjuſdam ut puto, templi, marmoreum ñimen, plurimaſque paſ- 
ſim odufractas ee unde anten ee S e ubis | 
Patet;opc N. 3's Dt +392 S 

Eneid Me Thie anden Nef fo. artfully intro a 
dyced; and ſo exquilitely; finiſhed, mutt hae been highly intereſt<' © 
ing to an inhabitant of Rome; and our 3 ſtudies now us: to 
een _ feelings of a Roman. 1 


1 


166 been 


N the laſt da ; of pope Eügenius the fourth, CHAP. 


— —_— 
1. ind aſcended the Capitoline hill; repoſed View and 


CHA P, © been delineated by the fancy of Virgil. This 
« Tarpeian rock was then a ſavage and ſolitary 
* thicket: in the time of the poet, it was crowned 
<. with the golden roofs of a temple; the temple 
ce, is overthroun, the gold. has been pillaged, the 
5 ce wheel: of fortune Has :accomplifhed her revo- 

<.Jution, and the ſacred ground is again diſ. 

4 figured! with thorns and brambles. The hill of 
e the Capitol, on which we fit, was formerly the 
< head of the Roman empire, the citadel of the 
<;;carth, the terror of kings; illuſtrated by the 
Se footſteps of ſo many triumphs, erriched with 
e the ſpoils and tributes of ſo many nations. 
* This ſpectacle of the world, howis it fallen! 
4A how changed - how defaced! 10 the path of vic- 
E tory is obliterated by vines, and the benches 


— 


< 
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4; of the ſenators are concealed by a dung- 


e hill... Caſt your eyes on the Palatine hill, and 
<« ſeek: among the ſhapeleſs and enormous frag- 
Amate the marble theatre, the obeliſks, the 
& coloflal ſtatues, the porticaes of Nero's palace: 

66 < ſuryey the other hills of the city, the vacant 
* ſpace is interrupted only by ruins and. gar- 
« dens. The forum of the Roman people, where 
088 aſſembled; to enact their, 
their magiſtrates, is now encloſe 
Gs, vation of pot-herbs, or thrown open for the 
4 reception of ſwine and buffaloes.,. The. public 
<< and private edifices,.. that were founded, for 
<« eternity, lie proſtrate, naked, _ | broken, 
like the: limbs of? a 1 0 en 
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« relics that have ſurvived the injuries of time E . P. 
mne nt Ie, Jays N iR! 8 


Tzheſe relics are minutely deſeribed dy-Doghſuis, is 2 


{cri 


| SD the firſt; who raiſed his eyes from the mo- of the 


numents of legendary, to thoſe, of clffic;oſuper- 
ſtition . 1. Beſides a bridge, an arch, a ſepulchre, 
and the pyramid of Ceſtius, he could diſcern, 
of the age of the republic, à dauble row of 
vaults in the falt: office af the Capitol, which 
were:inferibed with the name andl munificence of 
Catulus. 2. Eleven temples were viſible in ſome 
degree, from the perfect form of the Panthvon, 
to the three arches and a marble column of the 
temple of peace, which Veſpaſian erected after 
the civil wars and the Jewiſh triumph. 3zu Of 
the number, which he raſfily defines, of ſeven 
therme or public baths, none were ſufficiently 
entire to repreſent the uſe and diſtribution. of the 
ſeveral parts; but thoſe of Diocletian and Afi- 
toninus Curaealla fill retained the titles '6F"the 
founders,” und aſtoniſhed! the curious ſpectator, 
who, in obſerving” their ſolidity and extent, the 
variety of maärbles, the ſize and multitude of the 


tluthns;" ; |coinfared the labour and expence with 


the uſe and importance. Of the baths of Con- 
fanltine, of Alexander, of Domitian, or rather of 
Titus ſoms veſtige might yer be found. 4. The 
mumphal arches of Titus, Severus, and Con- 
tantine, were entire, both tlie ſtructure and the 
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4 Capitolium r Immutaturn, at vine in ſenatorumn 
ora ſuc 2 * ſtercorum ac purgamentorum receptagulum 
Hctam. \Refpict n Palatinum montem : vaſta Tüdell 8 
rxteros colles perluſtra omnia vacua ædificiis, ruinis vineiſque 
oppleta conſpicies (Poggius de Varietat. Fortunæ, p. 21.) . 
s See Poggius, p. 8-22. 


inſcriptions ; 


1 
ij 
| 
i 


* 


2 


oy of 
Rome. 


| ect de inveſtigated.” 6. The columns of T 
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eds A falling fragment was honoured 
—vVich the name of Trajan; and 'twe arches,” then 


eh een d, huis bun ;zferibed 


to the baſer memory of Fauſtina and Gallenus, 
5. After the wonder of the Coliſeum, 


might have overlooked a ſmall atiphicheatre of 


brick, moſt probably for the uſe of "the'pratorian 
ramp: the theatres of Marcellus and Pompey were 
occupied in a great meaſure by public and private 


buildings; and in the Circus, Aen. and Maxi. 


anus, little more than the ſituation and the form 


jan ind Antonine were ſtill erect; but the Egyp- 
tian obeliſſs were broken or buried. A people 
of gods and heroes, the workmanſhip. of art, was 

reduced to one equeſtrian figure of gilt braſs, 


and to five marble ſtatues, of which the moſt con. 


ſpicuous were the two horfes of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. 7. The two mauſoleums or enge 
ef Auguſtus and Hadrian could not totally be 

loſt ; but the former was only viſible as a mound 
of earth; and the latter, the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
had acquired the name and appearance of a mo- 
dern fortreſs. With the addition of ſome teparate 


and nameleſs columns, ſuch were the remains of 
the ancient city: for the marks ef a more recent 


ſtructure might be detected in the Walls, which 
formed a circumference of ten miles, included 


three hundred and ſeventy. nine turrets, and 8 | 


into the country by thirteen r 
This melancholy picture was drawn above nine 


ene years after the fall of the Weſtern em- 


pire, and even of the Gothic kingdom of Italy. A 
long period of diſtreſs and anarchy, in which em- 
1 a2, | pire, 
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banks -of the Tyber, was incapable of reſtotring or 
adorning the; eity; and, as all that is human muſt 
retragrade if it do not advance, every ſacceſlive 

age muſt bare haftencd the ruin of the works of 
— o meafure the progreſs of decay, 
and to aſcertain at each ra, the ſtate of each 
edifice, would be an endleſs. and uſeleſs labour, 
and I ſhall. content myſelf. with two obſeryations 
which will introduce a ſhort enquiry into the ge- 
neral cauſes, and effects. 1. Two hundred years 
before the eloquent complaint of Poggius, an ano- 

mmous writer compoſed a deſcription of Rome *, 

His ignorance. may repeat the ſame objects under 


{range and fabulous names. Yet this barbarous | 


topographer had eyes and ears, he could-obſerve 
the viſtble remains, he could liſten to the tra- 
dition of the noone, and he. ee enumerutes 
nee palaces, of which many had diſappeared 
before the time of Poggins. It is-apparent, that 
many ſtately monuments of antiquity furvived 
till a late Pando of and that the f Fe of de. 
ſtruction 


6 „ Romz; ex Regiſtro Nicolai Cardinalis de 
Arragonia, in Biblibthęca St. Iſidori Armario IV. No 69. This 
treatiſe, with ſome ſhort;but pertinent notes, has been publiſhed 
85 Montfapcon | ( iarium Italicum, p. 283—301 ), who thus de- 

ers his on critical opinion: Soriptor xiii circiter ſxculi, ut 
ibidem notatur ;- antiquariæ rei imperitus, et, ut ab illo Evo, 


e eee 318 is 'S 
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nugis et anilibus fabellis refertus: ſed, quia monumenta quæ lis 


temporibus Romæ ſupererant pro modulo recenſet, non parum 
inde lucis wee eee, eee n indagamis ope- 


ram, navabit.(ps/283-) 
7 The Pere Mabitlon (Analecha, tom. iy. 5. 502. ) has publiſhed 


round 


an anohymous "ee" of the Ire e who, in his viſit 


399. 
pire, and arts, and riches, had migrated fromthe + c Kay. 
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CHAT. ſtruction acted with vigorous and encreaſing en- 
ergy in the thirteenth and fourteenth e 
Wen <7 2. The, fame” reflection muſt be applied to the 


{ 
1 
| 
f 
1 
! 
. 
| 
| 


three Laſt ages; "and. we ſhould gin) ſeck the 
Septizonium of Severus „ which is celebrated by 
Petrarch, and the antiquarians of the . ſixteenth 
century. While the Roman edifices were till en- 
tire, the firſt blows, however weighty and im- 
petuous, were reſiſted by the ſolidity of the maſs 
and the harmony of the parts; "but the ſlighteſt 
- touch would precipitate. the fragments of arches 
and columns, that already nodded to their fall. 

Alter a diligent enquiry, I can diſcern four prin- 
eipal cauſes of the ruin of Rome, which . conti- 
nued to operate in a period of more than a thoy- 
ſand years. I. The injuries of time and nature 
II. The hoſtile attacks of the Barbarians and 
Chriſtians. III. The uſe and abuſe of the ma. 
terials. And, IV. The domeſtic quarrels of the 
Romans. 

I. The art of 1 man is s able to . monu · 
ments far more permanent than the narrow ſpan 
of his own exiſtence: yet theſe monuments, like 
himſelf, are periſhable and frail; and in the 
| boundleſs annals of time, his life and bis labours 
muſt equally be meafured as a fleeting | moment. 
OF a ſimple and ſolid edifice, it is not eaſy how: 

ever to circumſcribe the duration. As the won- 


* 
#in of n 


round the churches and holy places of 3 — 3 
bufldings, eſpecially porticoes, which had eee before the 
Xiii*® century. 
8 On the Septizonium, ſee the e ee (tom. i i. 
p. 325 * Donatus (p. 338.), and Nardini (p- 117. _— £ 
I5 ders 


er erak aestes Wes PIRE. 


cn Ho ifs jpI34 
ION the "FE ls a attrated, t 


SI & 


Fo 

e SANE 185 of — ee dropt into the. 
e gare; ak” after the fall of the -Pharaohs.. | 
1E 


5&5,” the” Cæſars and calip phs,. the fame Pyr | 
af Kant ec Ct. And wen above, the, floods 
f che Nile. CN complex, figure of Various and 

minute parts f is, more accellible, to injury and cee. | 
ay; 3 and the f Kent lapſe of time 18 often acce · hurricanes 
lerated by urricanes and earthquakes, by fires. nor ya 
and. inutdations. s. The air and earth have doubt- 
leſs been e "and the lofty. turrets of Rome 
have” totteted from their foundations; but the 


ſeven. hills do not appear to be placed on the 


* gteat cabities of the globe; 3: nor has the city, in 

by any age, been « xpoſed to the convulſions of na- 4 
d ture, which, in the climate of Antioch, Liſbon, : I 
Y of. Lima, have crumbled in few moments the k 
e works of ages into duſt. Fire is the moſt powery? fires 3 | |; 
. ful agent of life and death: the rapid mifchief _ | 
. may be kindled ang propagated by the induſtry. © © 1 
n Wl of "negligence | of mankind; and every. period of 5 | 
ce the Roman annals i 1s marked by the repetition of- 


imilar calamities... dd. memorable conflagration, 


SSD 


14 
5 If the guilt or_misfortune of Nero's reign, con- 
1 ande, od 2 with LS fury, either re © or | 
Ne ON | ; 

9 he as EL IP 22 * is remote . ag Dio- + | | 
dorus Siculus (tom. i. I. i. c. 44. p. 72.) is unable to decide whe- | | 
ther they were conſtructed rooo, or 3400, years before the. 
ra WW char Olympfacd- Sir John Mirſhant's contracted ſcale of .the . 
he Egyptian dynaſties would fix them about 2000 years before Chriſt, 

(Canon. Chronicus, p. 47.). 
F 10 See tha fpccch"of:Glaucns in the Niad (z. 146.). Db natu- 


ral but melaneholy image is familiar to Homer. 


rs Vor. XIII. D d nino 
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CHA! P. nine days 
— cloſe and crooked ſtreets, ſupplied perpetual fewel 
for the flames; and when they ceaſed; four only 
of the fourton regions were left entire; three 
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Innumerable buildings, crowded in 


were totally deſtroyed, and feven were deformed 


by the relics of ſmoking and lacerated edifices . 
In the full meridian' of empire, the metropolis 


aroſe with freſh beauty from her aſhes; yet the 
memory of the old deplored their irreparable 
loſſes, the arts of Greece, the trophies of vie- 


tory, the monuments of primitive or fabulous 


antiquity. In the days of diſtreſs and anarchy, 
every wound is mortal, every fall irretrievable; nor 


can the damage be reſtored either by the public 


care of government or the activity of private in- 


tereſt. Vet two cauſes may be alleged, which 


render the calamity of fire more deſtructive to a 
flouriſhing than a decayed city. 1. The more 
combuſtible materials of brick, timber, and me- 


tals, are firſt melted or conſumed; but the 
Hames may play without injury or effect on 


11 The learning and criticiſm of M. des Vigootes (Hiſtoire Cri 
tique de la Republique des Lettres, tom. viii. p. 74—118. ix. 
p. 172—187;) dates the fire of Rome from A. D. 64, July 19, and 
the ſubſequent perſecution of the Chriſtians, from November 35; 
of the ſame year. 

12 Quippe in regiones quatuordecim Roma dividitar,, quarum 


quatuor integra manebant, tres ſolo tenus dejectæ: ſeptem re- — 


liquis pauca tectorum veſtigia ſupererant, lacera et ſemiu 


Among the old relies that were irreparably loſt, Tacitus enur 


merates the temple of the moon of Servius Tullius; the fane and 


altar conſecrated by Evander præſenti Hetculi 3 the temple of 


Japiter Stator, a vow of Romulus ; the palace of Numa; the 


_ temple of Veſta cum Penatibus populi Romani, He then 2 


the opes tot victoriis quæſitæ et Græcarum artium decora. 
multa quæ ſeniores meminerant, quæ reparari W e (Annal. 
XV. 40, 41.). i 


. 
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the naked walls, and maſſy arches, that have C HA p. 
been deſpoiled of their ornaments. It is among 


the common and plebeian habitations, that a 


miſchieyous ſpark is moſt eaſily blown to a con- 


flagration ; but as ſoon as they are devoured; 
the greater edifices which have reſiſted or 
eſcaped, are left as ſo many iſlands in a ſtate of 


ſolitude and ſafety. From her ſituation, Rome inunda« 
is expoſed to the danger of frequent 3 tions. 


tions. Without excepting the Tyber, the 

vers that deſcend from either ſide of the _ 
nine have a ſhort and irregular courſe: a ſhallow. 
ſtream in the ſummer heats : an impetuous tor- 
rent, when it is ſwelled in the ſpring or winter, 
by the fall of rain, and the melting of the ſnows. 
When the current is repelled from the ſea by ad- 
verſe winds, when the ordinary bed is inadequate 
to the weight of waters, they riſe above the 
banks, and overſpread, without limits or control, 
the plains and cities of the adjacent country. 


Soon after the triumph of the firſt Punic war, the 


Tyber was encreaſed by unuſual rains; and the 
inundation ſurpaſſing all former meafure of time 
and place, deſtroyed all the buildings that. were 


ſituate below the hills of Rome. According to 


the variety of ground, the ſame miſchief was pro- 
duced. by different means; and the edifices were 


either fwept away by the fudden impulſe, or 

diffolyed and eie by the long conti 

ep a the e . aki 875 Ne = 
1 15 2 Bultus, 


19h Hadi AM Achau m 


1 5 U. C. 302. (392% „ Cubverſio: ipſins. Rome: prevenit 7 


tmiuumphum Romanorum . .. diverſe ignium aquarumque cla- 
1 pene abſumſere urbem. Nam Tiberis inſolitis auctus im- 
5 D d 2 bribus 
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lawleſs river overturned: the palaces and temples 


on its banks**; and, after the labours of the em- 
peror in cleanſing and widening the bed that 
was encumbered with ruins **,”'the vigilance of 
his ſucceſſors was exerciſed by ſimilar dangers 


and deſigns. The project of diverting into new 


channels the Tyber itſelf, or ſome of the de- 
pendent ſtreams, + was long oppoſed by ſuper- 


ſtition and local intereſts '*; nor did the uſe 
compenſate the toil and coſt of the tardy and 
imperfect execution. The ſervitude of rivers is 
the nobleſt and moſt important victory which 
man has ne over the licentiouſneſs of na- 


* 70 7 + 2 


bribus _ vitra eee 1 . vel magnitudive.'r re- 
dundans, omnia Rome zdificia in plano poſita delevit. Diverſe 
qualitates locorum ad unam convenere pernictem : quomam et 
quæ ſegnior inundatio tenuit madefacta diſſolvit, et quæ curſus 


torrentiĩs invenit impulſa dejecit (Oroſius, Hiſt. 2 iv. c. 11. p. 244. 


edit. Havercamp). Yet we may obſerve, that it is the plan and 
ſtudy of the Chriſtian apologiſt, to magnify the calamities of the 
pagan ' world. es i | 

14 Vidimus flavum Tiberit 'm, retortis 1 

Littore Etruſco violenter undes 
Ire dejectum monumenta Regis : 
T emplaque Veſtz._-_ (herz. 9 2 2.) 
If the palace of Numa, and temple of Veſta, were thrown down 
in Horace's time, what was conſumed of thoſe buildings by Ne- 
ro's fire could were dehve the epithets ol . 8 e 0 or in- 
corrupta. 725 1 

1s Ad coercendas' Mantis alveum Tiberis rike, ac re- 
purgavit, completum olim ruderibus, et ædificiorum Prolapfo- 
nibus coarctatum (Suetonius in Auguſto, c. 30. T:- 

16 Tacitus (Annal. i. 79.) reports the petitions of the Uﬀferent 
towns of Italy to the ſenate againſt the meafure: and we may ap- 
plaud the progreſs of reaſon. On a ſimilar occaſion, local intereſts 
would undonbtedly be conſulted: but an Englif houſe of com- 
mons would reject with contempt the arguments | of ſuperſtition, 
5 that nature had aſſigned to the rivers their] proper courſe, K. 


18 1 ture; 
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ture v; and/ if ſuch were the ravages of the Ty- 
e firm and active government, what 
could oppoſe, or who can enumerate, the in- 
juries of the eity after the fall of the Weſtern 


empire? A remedy was at length produced by 


the evil itſelf; the accumulation of ;rubbiſh and 
the earth, that has been waſhed down from the 
hills, is ſuppoſed to have elevated the plain of 
Rome, fourteen or fifteen feet, perhaps, above 
the ancient level **; and the modern city is leſs 
acceſhble to the attaiths of the river“. 

II. The crowd of writers of every nation, who 
impute the deſtruction of the Roman monuments 
to the Goths and the Chriſtians, have neglected 
to enquire how far they were animated by an 
hoſtile principle, and how far they poſſeſſed the 
means and the leiſure to ſatiate their enmity. In 
the preceding volumes of this Hiſtory, L have de- 
ſcribed the triumph of barbariſm and religion; and 
I can only reſume, in a few words, their real or 


imaginary connection with the ruin of ancient 


Rome. Our fancy may create, or adopt, a plea- 
ſing romance, that the Goths and Vandals fallied 
rom Scandinavia, ardent. to en the flight of 


SEES, 


* gee the 1 de la Nature of che 0 0 0 and philoſo- 
phic Buffon. His picture of Guyana in South America, is that of 
anew and ſavage. land, in which, the waters are abandoned to 
themſelves, without being regulated by human induſtry (p. 212. 
567. quarto edition). 


ein his Travels i in Italy, Mr. Addifon (his works, vol . 


p. 98. Baſkerville' s edition) has obſerved this, curious: and un- 


queſtionable fact. . 
1 Yet i in modern times, the Tyber has fometimes 3 the 
city; and in the years 15 30, 1557, 1598, the Annals of Mura- 


tori record three miſchievous and memorable inundations (ook 
KY, p. 268. 429. tom. xv. p. 99, &c. ). 
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Odin , to break the chains, and to Chaſtiſe the 


oppreſiors; of miatikind ; that they wiſhed to burn 


the records of claſſic Uterature, and to found their 
National architecture on the broken members of 
the Tuſcan and Corinthian orders. But in ſimple 
truth, the northern conquerors were neither ſuf. 
Atiently ſavage, nor ſufficiently: refined, to en- 
tertain ſuch afpiring ideas of deſtruction and re- 
venge. The ſhepherds of Scythia and Germany 
had been educated in' the armies of the empire, 
whoſe diſcipline 'they acquired, and whoſe weak. 
neſs they invaded: with the familiar uſe of the 
Latin tongue, they had learned to reverence the 
name and titles of Nome; and, though incapable 
of emulating, they were more inclined to admire, 
than to aboliſh, the arts and ſtudies of a brighter 
period. In the tranſient poſſeſſion of a rich and 
_ unrefiſting capital, the ſoldiers of Alaric and 
Genſeric were ftiniulated by the paſſions of a vift- 
'rious army; amidſt the wanton indulgence of 
iſt or cruelty, portable wealth was the object of 
their ſearch; #7 could they derive either pride or 
pleafure Rom the unprofitable reflection, that they 
Had battered to the ground the works of the con- 
tals and Cæſars. Their moments were indeed 
precious; the Goths evacuated Rome on the 
fxth “, „ the Vandals on the fifteenth, "day®; 1 


1180 7 

ee take this opybſtenity; of a g A 4 the, courſe of 
. twelve $I haye, forgotten, or.renounced, the flight of Odin 
fam SY 10 Reden ich 1 never ee believed 


vol. i. p. 390.). The Goths are appar mans: but all 
500 IT Tacitus, is Se GP * the aptiqui- 


ties of Germany. g Hv. — 
2 Hiſtory of the Decline, Ke. vol. v. p. 323. 
<8 


— — ol. vi. p. 151. 
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and, though it he far more difficult to build than c HAP. 


fight impreſſion on the. ſolid piles of antiquity. 
may remember, that both Alaric and Genſeric 


eee to ſpare. the buildings - of the city; that 


they ſubſiſted in ſtrength and beauty under 
the auſpicious government of Theodoric * and 
that the momentary reſentment. of Totila * 5 was 
diſarmed by his own temper and the advice of his 


friends and enemies. From theſe innocent Bar- 
barians, the reproach may be transferred to the 


Catholics, of Rome. The ſtatues, altars, and 
houſes, of the dæmons were an abomination in 
their eyes; and in the abſolute command of the 
eity, they might labour with zeal and perſeverance 
to eraze the idalatry of their anceſtors. The de- 
molition of the temples in the Eaſt ** affords to 


them an example of conduct, and to vs an argu- | 
ment of belief; and it is probable, that a portion 


of guilt. or merit may be imputed with juſtice to 


the Roman proſelytes. Vet their abhorrence was 


confined. to the monuments of heathen ſuper- 
kition; 3; and the civil ſtructures that were dedi- 
ated, to the buſineſs or pleaſure of ſociety might 
be preſerved without injury or ſcandal. The 
change of religion was accompliſhed, not by a 

popular tumult, but by the decrees of the empe- 
rors, of the ſenate, and of time. Of the Chrif- 
tian hierarchy, the biſops of Rome were com- 


| W the moſt prudent and e e - nor 


* 1680 
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to deſtroy, their haſty aſſault would have made a Were 5 
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CHA * can af Poſirive charge be oppoſed to che merito⸗ 


"MI: The value of any object that e ecm 
vat or pleaſures of mankind, is compounded 
of its ſubſtance and its form, of the materials and 

the manufacture. Its price muſt depend on the 
number of perſons by whom it may be acquired 
and uſed; on the extent of the market; and con- 
ſequently on the eaſe or difficulty of remote ex- 
portation, according to the nature of the com- 


modity, its local ſituation, and the temporary cir- 


cumſtances of the world. The Barbarian con- 
querors of Rome uſurped in a moment the toil 


and treaſure of ſucceſſive ages; but, except the 


luxuries of immediate conſumption, they muſt 
view without deſire all that could not be removed 


from the city in the Gothic waggons or the fleet 


of the Vandals “. Gold and filver were the firſt 


| objects of their avarice; as in yy den and 


. 


26 Eodem tempore Ati a A. Phocate princine templum, —_— 


appellatur Pantheon, in quo fecit eccleſiam Sanctæ Mariæ ſemper 
Virginis, et omnium martyrum; in qua eccleſſæ princeps multa 
bona obtulit (Anaſtaſius vel potius Liber Pontificalis in Bonifacio 
IV. in Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. P. i. 
p- 135. ). According to the anonymous writer in Montfaucon, 
the Pantheon had been vowed by Agrippa to Cybele and Nep- 
tune, and was dedicated by - Boniface IV. on the calends of 
November to the Virgin, quæ eſt mater omnium LanRtorum 


(p. 297, 298.). 


27 Flaminius Vacca (apud Monthivcon, p. 15 156. His Me. 
moir is likewiſe printed, pp. 21. at the end of the Roma Antica 


of Nardini), and ſeveral Romans, dodrina graves, were perſuad- 


ed that the Goths buried their treafures at Rome, and be- 
queathed the 'ſeeret marks filiis nepotibuſque. He relates ſome 
anecdotes to prove; that in his own time, theſe places were 
viſited and riffed by the e pilgrims; the heirs of the 
Gothic conquerors. | 5 


in 
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in the ſmalleſt ; compaſs, they. repreſent, the moſt c 1 A F. 
ample command of the induſtry and poſſeſſions of — 


mankind. A yaſe or a ſtatue of thoſe. precious 
metals might tempt the vanity of ſome Barbarian 
chief; but the groſſer multitude, regardleſs of the 
form, was tenacious only of the ſubſtance; and 
the melted ingots might be readily divided and 
ſtamped into the current coin of the empire. 
The leſs active or leſs fortunate robbers were re- 
duced to the baſer plunder of braſs, lead, iron, 
and copper: whatever had eſcaped the Goths, and 
Vandals was pillaged by the Greek tyrants; and. 
the emperor Conſtans, in his rapacious, viſit, 


| ſtripped the bronze tiles from the roof of the 


Pantheon. The edifices of Rome might be 
conſidered as a vaſt and various mine; the firſt 
labour of extracting the materials was already per- 
formed ; the metals were purified and caſt; the 
marbles were hewn and poliſhed ; and after forcign 
and domeſtic rapine had been ſatiated, the remains 
of the city, could a purchaſer have been found, 

were {till 'yendl.” The monuments of antiquity 


| had been left naked of their precious ornaments, 


but the Romans would demoliſh with their own. 
hands the arches and walls, if the hope of profit 
could ſurpaſs the coſt of the labour and exporta- 
tion. If Charlemagne had fixed in Italy the ſeat 
of the Weſtern empire, his genius would have 
zſpired. to : Iolore,: TUNES; than to violate, | the 


28 Demis. que: me} in ære a Bae 19 civiketl depoſuit : ſed . 
et ecclefiam B. Mariæ ad martyres quæ de. tegulis æreis cooperta 
diſcooperuit (Anaſt. in Vitalian. p. 141.) . The baſe and ſacrile - 
gious Greek had not even the poor pretence of plundering an hea- ö 
then ee the Pantheon was Already a Catholic church. | 

| works 
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urin, of the Cæſars: but eller: coptined the 


taſte conkd: be aratifie oily dos deſtruQion; and 
the new palace of Aix la Chapelle was decorated 
with the marbles of Ravenna and Rome ®, 


Five hundred years after Charlemagne, a king of 


Sicily, Robert, the wiſeſt and moſt liberal ſo- 


vereign of the age, was ſupplied with the ſame 
materials by the eaſy navigation of the Tyber and 
the ſea; and Petrarch ſighs an indignant com- 
plaint, that the ancient capital of the world ſhould 


adorn from her own bowels the ſlothful luxury 


of Naples «But theſe pes; 1 F ide or 


purchaſe 


2, For the ſpoils of Ravenna (muſiva atque CSS foe the 
original grant of pope Adrian I. to Charlemagne (Codex Carolin, 


epiſt. Ixvii. in Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. iii. P. ii. p. 223.) . 


39 I ſhall quote the authentic teſtimony. of the Saxon poet 
(A. D. 887—899.), de Rebus geſtis Caroli magni, 1. v. 437—440. 
in 1 Hiſtorians of France (tom. v. p. 180.): : R 

Ad que marmoreas præſtabat Roma an 
Quaſdam precipuas pulchra Ravenna dedit 

De tam longinqua poterit regione vetuſtas. 
Illius ornatum Franeia ferre tibi. | 


And I ſhall add, from the Chronicle of Sigebert (Hiſtorians of 
France, tom. v. p. 378.), extruxit etiam Aquiſgrani baſilicam 


plurimz pulchritudinis, ad cujus ſtructuram a Roma et Ravenna 
columnas et marmora devehi fecit. 

31 J cannot refuſe to tranſcribe a long paſſage of Petrarch 
(Opp. p. 536, 537. in Epiſtola hortatoria ad Nicolaum Lauren- 


tium); it is ſo ſtrong and full to the point: Nec pudor aut 


pietas continuit quominus impii ſpoliata Dei templa, occupatas 
arces, opes publicas regiones urbis, atque honores magiſtrattum 


inter ſe diviſos; ſ habeant ? } quam una in re, turbulenti ac 
ſeditioſi homines et totius reliquæ vitz cenfiliis et rationibus 


diſcordes, inhumant᷑ fœderis ſtupendi ſocietate convenerant, in 


pontes et mcenia atque immeritos lapides deſæeirent. Denique 


poſt vi vel ſenio collapſa palatia, quæ quondam ingentes tenuerunt 
viri, poſt diruptos arcus triumphales (unde majores horum 
for fitan COTE de. ipfius, yetuſtatis ac , proprie impietatis 
'© fragminibus 
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purchaſe were rare in the darker ages; and the C 
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Romans, alone and unenvied, might have ap- Wer 


plied to their private” or public uſe the remaining 


ſtructures of antiquity, if in their preſent form 


and ſituation they had not been uſeleſs in a great 


meaſure to the city and its inhabitants. The walls 


{till deſeribed the old circumference, but the city 


had deſcended from the ſeven hills into the campus 
Martius; and ſome of the nobleſt monuments 
which had braved the injuries of time were left in 
2 defert, far remote from the habitations of man- 
kind. The'palaces of the ſenators were no longer 
adapted to the manners or fortunes of their in- 
digent ſucceſſors: the uſe: of baths ** and porti- 
coes was forgotten; in the ſixth century, the 
games of | the. theatre, amphitheatre, and circus, 
had been interrupted : ſome temples were devoted 
to the prevailing worſhip; but the Chriſtian 
churches preferred the holy figure of the croſs; 
and faſhion, or reaſon, had diſtributed after . 
peculiar model the cells and offices of the cloyſter. 


Under the eccleſiaſtical reign, the number of theſe 


pious. foundations was enormouſly multiplied ; 
and the city was crowded with W monaſteries 


kragminibus vilem queſtùm turpi Wienand captare non puduit. 


Itaque nunc, heu dolor! heu ſcelus indignum ! de veſtris mar- 
moreis columnis, de liminibus templorum (ad quæ nuper ex 
orbe toto concurſus devotiſſimus fiebat), de imaginibus ſepul- 
chrorum ſub quibus patrum veſtrorum venerabilis civis / cinis ? J 
erat, ut reliquas fileam, defidioſa Neapolis adornatur. Sic 
paullatim' ruinæ ip e Let oy 1 was the friend 
Freun 
31 Yet Chilean waſhed and ſwam at Aix la Chapelle with 
an hundred of his evurtiers (Eginhart, c. 22. p. 108, 109.), and 
Muratori deſcribes as late as the year 814, the public baths 
SEXTON built at Spoleto in Italy (Annali, tom. vi. p. 416.). 
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IB 4 p. of men, twenty of women, and ſixty chapters 


I. 


and colleges of canons and prieſts 8, who aggra- 
vated, inſtead of relieving, the depopulation of the 
tenth century. But if the forms of ancient archi- 
tecture were diſregarded by a people inſenſible of 
their uſe and beauty, the plentiful materials were 


applied to every call of neceſſity or ſuperſtition; 
till the faireſt columns of the Ionic and Corin- 


thian orders, the richeſt marbles of Paros and 


Numidia, were degraded, perhaps to the ſupport 


of a convent or a ſtable. The daily havock which 
is perpetrated by the Turks in the cities of Greece 
and Aſia, may afford a melancholy example; 
and in the gradual deſtruction of the monuments 
of Rome, Sixtus the fifth may alone be excuſed 
for employing the ſtones of the Septizonium i in 
the glorious edifice of St. Peter's #*. A fragment, 
a ruin, howſoever mangled or profaned, may be 


viewed with pleaſure and regret ; but the greater 


part of the marble was deprived of ſubſtance, as 
well as of place and proportion; it was burnt to 


lime for the purpoſe of cement. Since the arrival 


of Poggius, the temple of Concord **, and many 


Zz See the Annals of Italy, A. D. 988. For this and the pre- 
ceeding fact, Muratori himſelf is indebted to the Benedictine 
hiſtory of Pere Mabillon. 

4 Vita di Siſto Quinto, da Gregorio Lets, 1 iii. p. 50. 
3s Porticus ædis Concordiæ, quam cum primum ad urbem 
acceſſi vidi fere integram opere marmoreo admodum ſpecioſo: 
Romani poſtmodum ad calcem ædem totam et porticùs partem 
disjectis columnis ſunt demoliti (p. 12.) . The temple of Concord 


was therefore not deſtroyed by a ſedition in the xiiith century, a 


1 Have read in a MS. treatiſe del“ Governg civile di Rome, lent 

me formerly it Rome, and aſcribed (I believe falſely) to the 
celebrated Gravina. Poggius likewiſe afbrms, that the ſepulchre 
of Cecilia Metella was burnt for lime (p. 19, 20.) 
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and an epigram of the ſame age expreſſes a juſt , 
and pious fear, that the continuance of this prac- 
tice would finally annihilate all the monuments! 'of 

antiquity s. The ſmallneſs of their numbers was 


the ſole check on the demands and depredations 


of the Romans. The imagination of Petrarch 
might create the preſence of a mighty people; 


288 ſtructures, had vaniſhed from his eyes; 0 15 2 P. 


and I heſitate to believe, that even in the four- 
teenth century, they could be reduced to a con- 


temptible liſt of thirty-three thouſand inhabitants; 
From that period to the reign of Leo the tenth, 


if they multiplied to the amount of eighty-five | 


thouſand **, the encreaſe of citizens was in leer 
degree pen N to the ancient city. | 

IV. I have reſerved for the laſt, the moſt _ 
tent and forcible cauſe of deſtruction, the domeſtic 
hoſtilities of the Romans themſelves. Under the 
dominion of the Greek and French emperors, the 


he 
domeſtic 
quarrels 
of the Ro- 


mans. 


peace of the city was diſturbed by accidental; 
though frequent, ſeditions: it is from the decline 


of the latter, from the beginning of the tenth 


36 compbſed by Zneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II. 200 a 


publiſhed by Mabillon from a MS. of the queen of Sweden 


7 (Muſæum Ttalicum, tom. i. p. 97+). 


Oblectat me, Roma, tuas ſpectare ruinas; 
Ex cujus laps gloria priſca patet. 
Sed tuus hic populus muris defoſſa vetuſtis 
Calcis in #bſequium marmora dura coquit 
Impia tercentum fi fic gens egerit annos 
Nullum hine indicium nobilitatis erit. 1 
37 Vagabamur pariter in illà urbe tam magna; quæ, cum prop- 
ter ſpatium vacua 'videretur, populum habet immenſum (Opp. 
p. 605. Epiff. 'Familiares, i ll. 14+). | 
33 Theſe ſtates of the population of Rome at different periods, 
are derived from an ingenious treatiſe of the POTRGAY, Lancifi, de 


century, 
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century, that we may date the licentiouſneſs of I anc 
private war, which violated with impunity the laws: I ſee! 
of the Code and the Goſpel; without reſpecting Ro 
the majeſty of the abſent ſovereign, or the preſence cor 
and perſon of the vicar of Chriſt. In à dark pe · for 
riod of five hundred years, Rome was perpetually tees 
afflicted by the ſanguinary quarrels of the nobles pul 
and the people, the Guelps and. Ghibelines, the ada 
Colonna and Urſini; and if much has efcaped the. MW nc 
knowledge, and ugh. + is unworthy of the notice, IM fo; 
of hiſtory, I have expoſed in the two preceding MW ye 
chapters, the cauſes. and effects of the public dif. cæ 
orders. At ſuch a time, when every quarrel was 
decided by the ſword; and none could truſt their 
lives or properties to the impotence. of law; the oa 
powerful citizens were armed for ſafety or offence, I of 
againſt the domeſtic enemies, whom they feared al 
or hated. Except Venice alone, the ſame dangers 
and deſigns were common to all the free republics te 
of Italy; and the nobles uſurped the prerogative MW yo; 
of fortifying their houſes, and erecting ſtrong 
towers that were capable of reſiſting a ſudden 


attack. The cities were filled with theſe hoſtile = 
ediſices; and the example of Lucca, which con- FIR 
tained three hundred towers; her law which con- The 
fined their height to the meaſure of fourſcore feet, _ 
may be extended with ſuitable latitude to the more 4a 


opulent and populous ſtates. The firſt ſtep of the 
ſenator Brancaleone in the eſtabliſhment of Fa (Pog 


39 All the phe that relate bs the towers at Rome, and i in 3 
free cities of Italy, may be found in the laborious and entertain- 43 
ing compilation of Muratori, Antiquitates Italiæ medii Avi, diſ- 
ſertat. xxvi. (tom. ii. p. 493—496. of the Line tom. i. p. 446. of 
the Italian e 5 | 


and 
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PE? juſtice, was to demoliſh (as we have already c HA = 
ſeen) one hundred and forty of the towers of 1 155 wr A 


Rome; and, in the laſt days of anarchy and diſ. 
cord, as late as the reign of Martin the fifth, 
forty- four {till ſtood in one of the thirteen or four- 
teen regions of the city. To this miſchievous 
purpoſe, the remains of antiquity were moſt readily 
adapted: the temples and arches afforded a broad 
and ſolid baſis for the new ſtructures of brick and 
ſtone; and we can name the modern turrets that 
were raiſed on the triumphal monuments of Julius 
Cæſar, Titus, and the Antonines ®, With ſome 
light alterations, a theatre, an amphitheatre, A 
maufoleum, was transformed into a ſtrong and 
ſpacious citadel. I need not repeat, that the mole 
of Adrian has aſſumed the title and form of the 
caſtle of St. Angelo“; the Septizonium of Seve- 
rus was capable of ſtanding againſt a royal army; 
the ſepulchre of Metella has ſunk under its out- 
works ; the hon 2 5 of Pompey and Marcellus 

were 


40 As for inflance, Templum Jani nunc dicitur, turris Centii 
Frangapanis ; et ſane Jano impoſitz turris lateritiz conſpicua ho- 
dieque tin” ſuperſunt (Montfaucon Diarium Italicum, p. 186.). 
The anonymous writer (p. 285.) enumerates, arcus Titi, turris 
Cartularia; Arcus Julii Czfaris et Senatorum, turres de Bratis ; 
arcus Antonini, X turris de Coſectis, &c. 

41 Hadriani motem . . . . magna ex parte Roda injuria 
iid hon diſturbavit quod certe funditus evertiſſent, ſi eorum mani- 
bus pervia, ahbſumptis grandibus ſaxis, reliqua moles exſtitiſſet 
(Poggius de Varietate Fortunæ, p. 12.). 

* Againſt the Emperor 2 IV. (Muratori, Annali d'Italia, 
tom. ix. p. 147 9 | 

41 muſt copy an, important paſſge of of Montfaucon : Turris i in- 
gens rotunda . Cecilia Metellæ. . ſepulchrum erat, cujus 
muri tam fan 55 ſpatium perquam minimum intus vacuum ſu- 
perſit: et Torre di Bove dicitur, a boum capitibus muro inſeri ptis. 

Huic 


16 
Cc: H LA P. were occupied by the Savelli and Urſini families ** 5 
— and the rough fortreſs has been gradually ſoftened 


-  . Lumina vicino, quo ſit ſpoliata ſupellex. 
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to the ſplendour and elegance of an Italian palace. 
Even the churches were encompaſſed with arms and 
bulwarks, and the military engines on the roof of 
St. Peter's were the terror of the Vatican and the 
ſcandal of the Chriſtian world. Whatever is for- 
tified will be attacked ; and whatever is attacked 
may be - deſtroyed. ' Could the Romans have 
wreſted from the popes the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
they had reſolved by a public decree to annihilate 
that monument of ſervitude. Every building of 


defence was expoſed to a ſiege; and in every ſiege 
the arts and engines of deſtruction were labori- 


ouſly employed. After the death of Nicholas the 
fourth, Rome, without a ſovereign or a ſenate, 
was abandoned ſix months to the fury of civil 


war. © The houſes,” ſays a cardinal and poet of 


the times * < were cruſhed by the —__ and 
Huic 88100 æ vo, tempore inteſtinorum 8 ceu 8 
adjuncta fuit, cujus mœnia et turres etiamnum viſuntur; ita ut 
ſepulchrum Metellz quaſi arx oppiduli fuerit. Ferventibus in 
urbe partibus, cum Urſini atque Columnenſes mutuis cladibus 


perniciem inferrent civitati, in utriuſve partis ditionem cederet - 


magni momenti erat (p. 142..). 

44 See the teſtimonies of Donatus, Narding.” and Montfaucon, 
In the Savelli palace, the remains of the theatre 8 een are 
ſtill great and conſpicuous. 

45 James cardinal of St. George, ad velum aureum, in his metri- 


cal Life of Pope Celeſtin V. (Muratori, Script. Ital. tom. i. P. iii. 


p. 62 1. I. i. c. I. ver. 132, &c.) 
Hoc dixiſſe ſat eſt, Romam caruiſſe Senatii 
 Menfibus exactis heu ſex; belloque vocatum / vocatos 7 
In ſcelus, in ſocios fraternaque vulnera patres: 
Tormentis jeciſſe viros immania ſaxa; 
Perfodiſſe domus trabibus, feciſſe reinas 
AIgnibus; incenſas turres, obſcurataque fumo 


“ velocity 
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e the towers were involved in fire and ſmoke; 


$.and the aan were ſtimulated by rapine and 


revenge. The work Was: conſummated by 
the tyranny. of/the laws; and the factions of Italy 
alternately exerciſed a blind: and thoughitleſs ven- 
geance on their adveriaries;- whoſe houſes and 
caſtles they razed to the ground *. In comparing 
the days of foreign, with the ages of "domeſtic, 
hoſtility, we: muſt pronounce, that the latter have 
been far more ruinous to the city, and our opinion 


is. confirmed by the evidence of Petrarch. Be- 
45 hold, ſays the laureat, “the relics of Rome, 


ther image of her priſtine greatneſs! neither 


0 time nor the Barbarian can boaſt the merit of 


« this ſtupendous deſtruction: it was perpetrated 
4 by her qwn citizens, by the moſt illuſtrious of 
& her ſons; = and your. anceſtors: (he writes: to a 


. noble Annibaldi) have done with the battering- 


ram, what the Punic hero cduld not accompliſn 
e. with the ford s. ' The influence of the two laſt 
nelle of decay a muſt | in ſome degree be mul- 
een One e eee . Packs tiplied 


46 Mutat (Diertazione ſopra le Abtiauita Fw FTE x 


p. 42/4310 finds, that ſtone bullets of two or three hundred 
pounds weight were not uncommon; and they are ſometimes 
computed at 1 Kane cantari of Geno, each cantaro e weightng 
150 pounds. a Fn 

47 The vith law of the Viſconti prohibits this common and mf. 
irons practice; And! ftrictly enjoins that the houſes of baniſhed 
citizen$fſhould ge preferred” pro communi utilitate (Gualvancus 


ex la Flamma, Ti Matatori I, Script, Rerum zralicarum, . 3 


p. 104 1.). 1 
43 Petrarch thus Res bis N niet e and 
TRY, had ſhewn him the .moenia, acer, ipecimen. miſcrabile 
// I Re Rome, 
r 


* 


4 


ehormous ſtone &; tlie walls were — 


 's, perforated/bythe-{trokes/of-the battering- rm; 2, 
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| tiplied by each other; ſince the houſes and towers, 
which were fubyerted by civil war, required a 


new and perpetual ſupply from the monuments of 


antiquity. 
Theſe general obſervations may be ſeparately 


applied to the amphitheatre of Titus, which has 
obtained the name of the CoLiszum , either 
from its magnitude or from Nero's coloſſal ſtatue: 


an edifice, had it been left to time and nature, 


which might perhaps have claimed an eternal du- 


ration. The curious antiquaries, who have com- 


puted the numbers and ſeats, are diſpoſed to be- 
lieve, that above the upper row of ſtone ſteps, 


the amphitheatre was encircled and elevated with 
ſeveral ſtages of wooden galleries, which were 
repeatedly conſumed by fire, and reſtored by the 
emperors. Whatever was precious, or portable, 
or profane, the ſtatues of gods, and heroes, and 
the coſtly ornaments of ſculpture, which were caſt 
in braſs, or overſpread with leaves of ſilver and 


Romæ, and declared his own intention of reſtoring them (Car- 
mina Latina, 1. ii. epiſt. Paulo Annibalenſi, xii. p. 97, 98.): 
Nec te parva manet ſervatis fama ruinis | 
Quanta quod integræ ſuit olim gloria Rome 
Reliquiz teſtantur adhuc; quas longior ætas 
Frangere non valuit ; non "ls aut ira cruenti 
Hoſtis, ab egregiis franguntur civibus heu! heu ! 
— Quod zlle nequivit { Hannibal - 2 
Perficit hic aries. | — — 
49 The fourth part of the Verona Illuſtrata of the Marquis 
Maffei, profeſſedly treats of amphitheatres, particularly thoſe of 
Rome and Verona, of their dimenſions, wooden galleries, &c. It 
is from magnitude that he derives the name of Colaſſeum, or Coli- 
ſeum : ſince the ſame appellation was applied to the amphitheatre 
of Capua, without the aid of a coloſſal ſtatue ; ſince that of Nero 


© was erected in the court / in atris ) of his palace, and not in the 


Coliſeum ns IV. p. IS—19. I. i. c. 4. ). 
gold, 


quis 
e of 
3 
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Nero 
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ciſm, of the avarice of the Barbarians or the 


Chriſtians. In'the maſly ſtones of the Coliſeum, 


many holes are diſcerned ; and the two moſt pro- 
bable conjectures repreſent the various accidents 
of its decay. Theſe ſtones were connected by ſolid 
links of braſs or iron, nor had the eye of rapine 
overlooked the value of the baſer metals“: the 
vacant ſpace was converted into a fair or market ; 
the artiſans of the Coliſeum are mentioned in an 


ancient ſurvey ; and the chaſms were perforated or 


enlarged to receive the poles that ſupported the 


ſhops or tents of the mechanic trades . Re- 


duced to its naked majeſty, the Flavian amphi- 
theatre was contemplated with awe and admiration 


gold, became the firſt prey of conqueſt or fanati- C HA P. 


by the pilgrims of the North; and their rude en- 


thuſiaſm broke forth in a ſublime proverbial ex- 


preſſion, which is recorded in the eighth century, 


in the fragments of the venerable Bede: © As long 
« as the Coliſeum ſtands, Rome ſhall ſtand ; when 
« the Coliſeum falls, Rome will fall; whos Rome 
« falls, the world will fall * Th the modern 
ſyſtem of war, a ſituation commanded by three 


50 Joſeph Maria Suarés, a learned biſhop, and the author of an 
hiſtory of Preneſte, has compoſed a ſeparate diſſertation on the 
ſeven or eight probable cauſes of theſe holes, which has been ſince 
reprinted in the Roman Theſaurus of Sallengre. Montfaucon 
(Diarium, p. 233.) pronounces the rapine of the Barbarians to 
be the unam germanamque cauſam foraminum. 

51 Donatus, Roma Vetus et Nova, p. 285. 

52 Quamdiu ſtabit Colyſeus, ſtabit et Roma; quando cadet 
Colyſeus, cadet Roma; quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus 
(Beda in Excerptis ſeu Collectaneis apud Ducange Gloſſar. med. 
et infime Latinitatis, tom. ii. p. 407. edit. Bafil.). This ſaying 
muſt be aſcribed to the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims who viſited Rome 
before the year 735, the æra of Bede's death; for I do not believe 
that our venerable monk ever paſſed the ſea. 
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CHAP. hills would not be choſen for a fortreſs ; but the 


e, ſtrengtn of the walls and arches could reſiſt the 
engines of aſſault; a numerous garriſon might be 


load; in the encloſure; and while one faction 
occupied the Vatican and the Capitol, the other 
was entrenched in * Lateran and the Colt- 

ſeum . 
1 The abolition at Rome: of the ancient games 
Rome. muſt be underſtood with ſome latitude; and the 
_ carnival ſports, of the Teſtacean mount and the 
Circus Agonalis **, were regulated by the law * or 
cuſtom of the city. The ſenator preſided with 
dignity and pomp to adjudge and diſtribute. the 
prizes, the gold ring, or the pallium 5®, as it was 
ſtyled, of cloth or filk. A tribute on the Jews 
ſupplied the annual expence *”; and the races, on 
N 1 foot, 


* 


* 


+81] cannot recover in Muratori's original Lives of the Popes 

(Seri ipt. Rerum Italicarum, tom. iii. P. i.) the paſſage that atteſts 
this hoſtile partition, which muſt be applied to Ws end of the xith 
or the beginning of the xiith century. | 

5+ Although the ſtructure of the Circus Agonalis be deftroyed, 
it till retains its-form and name (Agona, Nagona, Navona): and 
the interior ſpace affords a ſufficient level for the purpoſe of 
racing. But the Monte Teſtaceo, that ſtrange pile of broken 
pottery, ſeems only adapted for the annual practice of hurling 


from top to bottom ſome waggon-loads of live hogs for the diver- 


fion of the populace (Statuta Urbis Rome, p. 186.). 
ss See the Statuta Urbis Rome, 1. iii. c. 87, 88, 89. p. 185, 186. 
J have already given an idea of this municipal code. The races 
of Nagona and Monte Teſtaceo are likewiſe mentioned in the 
Diary of Peter Antonius from 1404 to 1417 (Muratori, Script. 
-Rerumitalicarum, tom. xxiv. p. 1124.). 

- 56 The Pallium, which Menage fo fooliſhly derives from Pal- 
marium, is an eaſy extenſion of the idea and the words, from the 
robe or cloak, to the materials, and from thence to their appli- 
cation as a prize (Muratori, diſſert. xxxiii.) 

7 Por theſe expences, the Jews of Rome paid each year 1130 
fAlorins, of which the odd thirty repreſented the pieces of filver 
: | | Ol 


— 
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foot, on horſeback, or in chariots, were ennobled 
by a tilt and tournament of ſeventy-two of the Ro- 
man youth. In the year one thouſand three hun- 


dred and thirty-two, a bull-feaſt, after the faſhion 
of the Moors and Spaniards, was celebrated in 4 


the Coliſeum itſelf ; and the 1 manners are 


painted in a diary the times. A convenient 
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LXXI. 
A bull- 
feaſt in the 
Coliſeum, 
1332, 
Septem- 
ber 3. 


order of benches was reſtored; and a general 
proclamation, as far as Rimini 5 Ravenna, in- 


vited the nobles to exerciſe their ſkill and cou- 
rage in this perilous adventure. The Roman la- 


dies were marſhalled in three ſquadrons, and 
ſeated in three balconies, which on this day, the 


third of September, were lined with ſcarlet cloth. 


The fair Jacova di Rovere led the matrons from 
beyond the Tyber, a pure and native race, who 


ſtill repreſent the features and character of an- 


tiquity. The remainder of the city was divided as 


uſual between the Colonna and Urſini: the two 


factions were proud of the number and beauty of 


their female bands: the charms of Savella Urſini 


are mentioned with praiſe; and the Colonna re- 
gretted the abſence of the youngeſt of their houſe, . 
who had ſprained her ancle in the garden of 
Nero's tower. The lots of the champ Were 


for which Judas! had 1 his maſter to their anceſtors. There 


w * 


was a foot race of Jewiſh, as well as of Chriitian youths 'Statuta . 


Urbis, ibidem). 

33 This extraordinary bull- feaſt in the Coliſeum, is deſcribed 
from tradition, rather than memory, by Ludovico Buonconte 
Monaldeſco, in the moit ancient fragments of Roman annals 
(Muratori, S ript. Rerum Italicarum, tom. Xii. p. 535, 536. ): and 


however fanciful they may ſeem, they are deeply marked with the i 


colours of truth and nature. 


E e 3 drawn 
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CH AP. drawn by an old and reſpectable citizen; and they 


LXXI. 


deſcended into the arena, or. pit, to encounter 


the wild-bulls, on foot as it ſhould ſeem, with a 


fngle ſpear. Amidſt the crowd, our annaliſt has 
ſelected the names, colours, and devices, of 


twenty of the moſt conſpicuous knights. Several 


of the names are the moſt illuſtrious of Rome 


and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; Malateſta, Polenta, 


della Valle, Cafarello, Savelli, Capoccio, Conti, 
Annabaldi, Altieri, Corſi; the colours were ad- 
apted to their taſte and ſituation; the devices are 


expreſſive of hope or deſpair, and breathe the 


_ ſpirit of gallantry and arms. I am alone like 


c the youngeſt of the Horatii, 


33 


of an intrepid ſtranger : © I hve diſconſolate,” a 
weeping widower: I burn under the aſhes,” a 


diſcreet lover: [ adore Lavinia, or Lucretia,” 


the ambiguous declaration of a modern paſſion: 
« My faith is as pure,” the motto of a white li- 
very: Who is ſtronger than-myſelf !?“ of a lion's 


hide: If Iam drowned in blood, what a plea- 


« ſant death,” the wiſh of ferocious courage. 
The pride or prudence. of the Urſini reſtrained 
them from the field, which was occupied by three 


of their hereditary rivals, whoſe inſcriptions de- 


noted the lofty greatneſs of the Colonna name: 


Though fad, I am ftrong :”* © Strong as I am 
great?” © It -101” addreſſing himſelf to the 


ſpettators, «© you fall with me:“ — intimating 


(fays the contemporary writer) that while the 


other families were the ſubjects of the Vatican, 


they alone were the ſupporters of the Capitol. 


The combats of the amphitheatre were dangerous 
| 8 and 
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and bloody. Every champion ſucceſſively en- CH 7 
countered a wild bull; and the victory may be ) 


aſcribed to the quadrupedes, ſince no more than 


eleven were left on the field, with the loſs of nine £ 


wounded and eighteen killed on the ſide of their 
adverſaries. Some of the nobleſt families might 
mourn, but the pomp of the funerals, in the 
churches of St. John Lateran and St. Maria Mag- 


giore, afforded a ſecond holiday to the people. 
Doubtleſs it was not in ſuch conflicts that the 
blood of the Romans ſhould have been ſhed ; yet 


in blaming their raſhneſs, we are compelled to 
applaud their gallantry ; and the noble volun- 
teers, who diſplay their magnificence, and riſk 


their lives, under the balconies of the fair, excite” 


a more generous ſympathy than the thouſands of 
captives and malefactors who were reludantly 


dragged to the ſcene of ſlaughter “. 


This uſe of the amphitheatre was a rare, per- Injuries, 


haps a ſingular, feſtival : the demand for the 
materials was a daily and continual want, which 
the citizens could gratify without reſtraint or re- 
morſe. In the fourteenth century, a ſcandalous 


act of concord ſecured to both factions the privi- 
lege of extracting ſtones from the free and com- 


mon quarry of the Coliſeum ©; and Poggius la- 
ments that the greater part of theſe ſtones had 
been burnt to lime by the folly of the Ro- 


59 Muratori has given a ſeparate diſſertation (the xxixth) to the 
games of the Italians in the middle ages. 

60 In a conciſe but inſtructive memoir, the abbs Barthelemy 
(Memoires de Academie des Inſcriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 585.) 
has mentioned this agreement of the factions of the xivh cen- 
tury, de Tiburtino faciendo in the Coliſeum, from an original act 
in the archives of Rome, 
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mans. To check this abuſe, and to prevent the 
kept RS? crimes that might be perpetrated in the 


vaſt and gloomy receſs, Eugenius the fourth ſur- | 


rounded it with a wall; and, by a charter long 


extant, granted. both the ground and edifice to. 


the monks of an adjacent convent * After his 
death, the wall was overthrown in a tumult of 


the people; ; and had they themſelves reſpected 
the nobleſt monument of their fathers, they might 


have juſtified the reſolve that it ſhould never be 
degraded to private property. The inſide was 


| damaged ; but in the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 


tury, an æra of taſte and learning, the exterior 
circumference of one thouſand fix hundred and 
twelve feet was {till entire and inviolate ; a triple 
elevation of fourſcore arches, which roſe to the 


height of one hundred and eight feet. Of the 


preſent ruin, the nephews of Paul the third are 


the guilty agents; and every traveller who views 


the Farneſe palace, may curſe ang een and 


luxury of theſe upſtart princes ** A ſimilar re- 


62 Coliſeum . . ob ſtultitiam Romanorum majori ex parte ad 
calcem deletum, ſays the indignant Poggius (p. 17.); but his ex- 


preſſion, too ſtrong for the preſent age, Fa hr be very Sen. 


applied to the xvth century. 
62 Of the Olivetan monks, Montfaucon (p. 142.) affirms this 


fact from the memorials of Flaminius Vacca (Ne :.). They ſtill 


hoped, on ſome future occaſion, to revive and vindicate their 
grant. | 


63 After meaſyring the priſcus amphitheatri gyrus, Montfaucon 


(p. 142.) only adds, that it was entire under Paul III.; tacendo 


clamat. Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. xiv. p. 371. more freely 
reports the guilt of the Farneſe pope, and the indignation of the 


Roman people. Againſt the nephews of Urban VIII. I have no 
other evidence than the vulgar ſaying, © Quod non fecerunt Bar- 
& bari, fecere Barbarini,“ which was perhaps ſuggeſted by the 
releniblayce of the Non 


proach 
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proach i is applied to the Barberini; and the repe: 
tition of injury might be dreaded from every reign, 


till the Coliſeum was placed under the ſafeguard 


of religion, by the moſt liberal of the pontiffs, 
Benedict the fourteenth, who conſecrated a ſpot 


which perſecution and fable had ſtained with the 


blood of ſo many Chriſtian martyrs ©, 
When Petrarch firſt gratified his eyes with a; 


view of thoſe monuments, whoſe ſcattered frag-, 


ments ſo far ſurpaſs the moſt eloquent deſcriptions, 
he was aſtoniſhed at the ſupine indifference ® of 


the Romans themſelves ©; he was humbled ra- 


ther than elated by the diſcovery, that, except his 
friend Rienzi and one of the Colonna, a ſtranger 
of the Rhone was more converſant with theſe 
antiquities than the nobles and natives of the 
metropolis ©. The i ignorance and credulity of 


the Romans are elaborately diſplayed in the old 
Never of the city which was compoſed about the 


64 As an antianaien and a 3 Montfaucon thus deprecates 
the ruin of the Coliſeum : Quòd fi non ſuopte merito atque pul- 
chritudine dignum fuiſſet quod improbas arceret manus, indigna 
res utique in locum tot n cruore i tantopere ſævi- 
tum eſſe. 

6s Yet the Statutes of Rome (l. iii. c. $7. p. 182.) impoſe a 


fine of Soo aurg on whoſoever ſhall demoliſh any ancient edifice, 


ne ruinis civitas deformetur, et ut antiqua zdificia decorem urbis 
perpetuo repreſentent. 


66 In his firſt vifit to Rome (A. D. 1337- See Memoires ſar ; 


Fetrarque, tom. i. p. 322, &c.), Petrarch is ſtruck mute miraculo 
rerum tantarum, et ſtuporis mole obrutus . . . . Preſentia vero, 


mirum dit, nihil imminuit : vere major fuit Roma majoreſque 


ſunt reliquiz quam rebar. Jam non orbem ab hac urbe domitum, 
fed tam ſero domitum, miror (Opp. p- 605. Familiares, i ii. 14. 


Poanni Columnæ). 


7 He excepts and praiſes the rare knowledge of John Colonna, 
Qui enim hogie magis ignari rerum Romanarum, quam Romani 


cives? : [nvitus dico nuſquam minus Roma cogn«ſcitur quam Rome. 
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beginning of the thirteenth century; and, with- 
out dwelling on the manifold errors of name and 
place, the legend of the Capitol“ may provoke a 


ſmile of contempt and indignation. + The Capi- 


« tol,” ſays the anonymous writer, © is ſo named 
de as being the head of the world; where the 
e conſuls and ſenators formerly renal for the 


& government of the city and the globe. The 
«- ſtrong and lofty walls were covered with glaſs 
and gold, and crowned with a roof of the 


44 richeſt and moſt curious carving. Below the 


| treaſures. 


& citadel ſtood a palace, of gold for the greateſt 
5c part, decorated with precious ſtones, and whoſe 


85 value might be eſteemed at one third of the 
« world itfelf. The ſtatues of all the provinces 


* were arranged in order, each with a ſmall bell 
* ſuſpended from its neck; and ſuch was the 


* contrivance of art magic 6, that if the province 
* rebelled againſt Rome, the ſtatue turned round 


6s After the Gee of the Capitol, he adds, ſtatuæ erant 


quot ſunt mundi provinciæ; et habebat quælibet tintinnabulum 


ad collum. Et erant ita per magicam artem diſpoſitz, ut quando 
aliqua regio Romano Imperio rebellis erat, ſtatim imago illius 
provinciæ vertebat ſe contra illam; unde tintinnabulum reſonabat 


quod pendebat ad collum ; tuncque vates Capitolii qui erant 


cuſtodes ſenatui, &c. He metas an example of the Saxons 
and Suevi, who, after they had been ſubdued by Agrippa, again 
rebelled : tintinnabulum ſonnit; ſacerdos qui erat in ſpeculo in 
nebdomadã ſenatoribus nuntiavit : Agrippa marched back and 
reduced the——Perſians (Anonym. in Montfaucon, p. 297, 298.). 

69 The ſame writer affirms, that Virgil captus a Romanis in- 


viſibiliter exiit, ivitque Neapolim. A Roman magician, in the 


xith century, is introduced by William of Malmſbury (de Geſtis 


Regum Anglorum, 1. ii. p. 86); and in the time of Flaminius 


Vacca (No 81. 103.) it was the vulgar belief that the ſtrangers 
(the Goths) invoked the dæmons for the diſcovery of hidden 
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« to that quarter of the heavens, the bell rang, 3 P. 
t the prophet of the Capitol reported the prodigy, . 


“ and the ſenate was admoniſhed of the impend- 
« ing danger.” A ſecond example of leſs im- 
portance, though of equal abſurdity, may be 


drawn from the two marble horſes, led by two 


naked youths, which have ſince been tranſported” 


from the baths of Conſtantine to the Quirinal hill. 


The groundleſs application of the names of Phidias 


and Praxiteles may perhaps be excuſed ; but theſe 
Grecian ſculptors ſhould not have been removed 
above four hundred years from the age of Pericles 
to that of Tiberius: they ſhould not have been 


transformed into two philoſophers or magicians, 


whoſe nakedneſs was the ſymbol of truth and 
knowledge, who revealed to the emperor his 


moſt ſecret actions; and, after refuſing all pecu- 


niary recompenſe, ſolicited the honour of leaving 


this eternal monument of themſelves 7%. Thus 


awake to the power of magic, the Romans were 


inſenſible to the beauties of art: no more than 
five ſtatues were viſible to the eyes of Poggius ; 


and of the multitudes which chance or deſign had 


buried under the ruins, the reſurrection was 
fortunately Uelayed till a fafer and more en- 


lightened age * Nile, which now adorns 
155 the 


79 Anonym. p. 289. Montfaucon (p- 191.) juſtly obſerves, 
that if Alexander be repreſented, theſe ſtatues cannot be the 
work of Phidias (Olympiad lxxxiii.) or Praxiteles (Olympiad civ. ), 
who lived before that conqueror (Plin. Hiſt. Natur. xxxiv. 19.) 

71 William of Malmſbury (I. ii. p. 86, 87.) relates a marvel- 
lous diſcovery (A. D. 1046) of Pallas, the ſon of Evander, who 
had been ſlain by Turnus; the perpetual light in his ſepulchre, a 


Latin epitaph, the corpſe, " entire, of a young giant, the 
enormous 
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vent, of the Minerva; but the impatient pro- 
prietor, who was tormented by ſome viſits of 


_ curiolity, reones. the unprofitable marble to its 
former grave. The diſcovery of a ſtatue of 
Pompey, ten Got: in length, was the occaſion 


of a law-ſuit. It, had been found under a. par- 


tition-wall : the equitable judge had pronounced, 


that the head ſhould be ſeparated from the body 
to ſatisfy the claims of the contiguous owners ; 
and the. ſentence would have been executed, if 
the interceſſion of a cardinal, and the liberality 
of a pope, had not reſcued the Roman hero from 
the hands of his barbarous countrymen 7%. _ 


But the clouds of barbariſm were gradually ai | 


pelled ; and the peaceful authority of Martin the 
fifth and his ſucceſſors, reſtored the ornaments of 
the city as well as the order of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate. The improvements of Rome, ſince the 
fifteenth century, have not been the ſpontaneous 
produce of freedom and induſtry. The firſt and 


moſt natural root of a great city, is the labour 


and populauſneſs of the adjacent country, which 


enormous wound in his breaſt . perforat zngens), &c. 
If this fable Teſts on the ſlighteſt foundation, we may pity the 


| badies, as well as the ſtatues, that were expoſed to the air in a 


barbarous age. 

72 Prope porticum Minervz, ſtatua eſt recubantis, cujus caput 
integra effigie, tantæ magnitudinis, ut ſigna omnia excedat, 
Quidan ad plantandos arbores ſcrobes faciens detexit. Ad hoc 
viſendum cum plures in dies magis conaqtrrerent, ſtrepitum adeun- 
tium faſtidiumque pertæſus, horti e congeſta humo texit 


( Hoggius de Varietate Fortunæ, p. 12.) : 
23 See the Memorials of Flaminius Vacca, No 574 p. II, 12. at | 


the end as the Roma Antica of Nardini (1704, in 40). | 
. ſupplies 
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tures, and of foreign trade. But the greater part 
of the Campagna of Rome is reduced to a dreary 


and deſolate wilderneſs': the overgrown eſtates of 


the princes and the clergy are cultivated by the 
lazy hands of indigent and hopeleſs vaſſals; and 


the ſcanty harveſts are confined or exported for 


the benefit of a monopoly. A ſecond and more 


artificial cauſe of the growth of a metropolis, is the 


reſidence of a monarch, the expence of a luxu- 


rious court, and the tributes of dependent pro- 


vinces. Thoſe provinces and tributes had been 
loſt in the fall of the empire: and if ſome ſtreams 
of the filver of Peru and the gold of Braſil have 
been attracted by the Vatican; the revenues of 
the cardinals, the fees of office, the oblations of 
pilgrims and clients, and the remnant of eccle- 
ſiaſtical taxes, afford a poor and precarious ſupply, 


which maintains however the idleneſs of the court 


and city. The population of Rome, far below the 
meaſure of the great capitals of Europe, does not 
exceed one hundred and ſeventy thouſand inhabi- 
tants “; and within the ſpacious incloſure of the 


walls, the largeſt portion of the ſeven hills is over- 
ſpread with vineyards and ruins. The beauty and 


ſplendour of the modern city may be aſcribed to the 
abuſes of the government, to the influence of 
ſuperſtition. Each reign (the exceptions are rare) 


74 In the year 1709, the inhabitants of Rome (without including 
eight or ten thouſand Jews) amounted, to 138,568 ſouls (Labat, 
Voyages en Eſpagne et en Italie, tom. iii. p. 217, 218.). In 1240 
they had increaſed to 146,080; and in 1565, I left them, without 
the Jews, 161,899. I am ignorant WOO they have ſince con- 
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has been marked by the rapid elevation. of a new 


family, enriched by the childleſs pontiff at the 
expence of the church and country. The palaces 


of theſe fortunate nephews are the moſt coſtly 
monuments of elegance and ſervitude; the perfed 
arts of architecture, painting, and ſculpture, have 


been proſtituted in their ſervice, and their galleries 


and gardens are decorated with the moſt precious 


works of antiquity, which taſte or vanity has 


prompted them to collect. The eccleſiaſtical re. 


venues were more decently employed by the popes 


themſelves in the pomp of the Catholic worſhip; 
but it is ſuperfluous to enumerate their pious 
foundations of altars, chapels, and churches, ſince 
theſe leſſer ſtars are eclipſed by the ſun of the 
Vatican, by the dome of St. Peter, the moſt glo- 
rious ſtructure that ever has been applied to the 


uſe of religion. The fame of Julius the ſecond, 


Leo the tenth, and Sixtus the fifth, is accompanied 


= by the ſuperior merit of Bramante and Fontana, 


of Raphael and Michael-Angelo : and the ſame 


munificence which had been diſplayed in palaces 
and temples, was directed with equal zeal to re- 
vive and emulate the labours of antiquity. Prof- 


|  trate obeliſks were raiſed from the ground, and 


erected in the moſt conſpicuous places ; of the 


eleven aqueducts of the Cæſars and conſuls, three 
were reſtored ; the artificial rivers were conducted 
over a long ſeries of old, or. of new, arches, to 
diſcharge into marble baſins a flood of ſalubrious 


and refreſhing waters: and the ſpectator, im- 


patient 'to aſcend the ſteps of St. Peter's, is de- 
tained by a e of Egyptian granite, which 
15 | riſes 


topography of Rome. 
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riſes between two lofty and perpetual fountains, 


to the height of one hundred and twenty feet. 


The map, the deſcription, the. monuments of 
ancient Rome, have been elucidated by the dili- 
gence of the antiquarian and the ſtudent ?* : and 


the footſteps of heroes, the relics, not of ſuper- 
ſtition, but of empire, are devoutly viſited by a 


new race of pilgrims from the remote, and once 
ſavage, countries 01 the North. 


Of theſe pilgrims, and of every reader, the at- 
tention will be excited by an hiſtory of the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman empire; the greateſt, 
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perhaps, and moſt awful ſcene, in the hiſtory of 


mankind. The various cauſes and progreſſive 


effects are connected with many of the events | 


75 The Pere Montfaucon diſtributes ws own obſervations into 


twenty days, he ſhould have ſtyled them weeks, or months, of his | 


viſits to the different parts of the city (Diarium Italicum, c. 820. 
p. z04—3or.). That learned Benedictine reviews the topogra- 
phers of ancient Rome; the firſt efforts of Blondus, Fulvius, Mar- 
tianus, and Faunus, the ſuperior labours of Pyrrhus Ligorius, 
had his learning been equal to his labours; the writings of Onu- 


phrius Panvinius, qui omnes obſcuravit, and the recent but imper- 
q P 


fect books of Donatus and Nardini. Yet Montfaucon ſtill ſighs 
for a more complete plan and deſeription of the old city, which 
muſt be attained by the three following methods: 1. The meaſure- 
ment of the ſpace and intervals of the ruins. 2. The ſtudy of in- 
ſeriptions, and the places where they were found. 3. The in- 
veſtigation of all the acts, charters, diaries of the middle ages, 
which name any ſpot or building of Rome. The laborious work, 
ſuch as Mountfaucon deſired, muſt be promoted by princely or 
public munificence : but the great modern plan of Nolli (A. D. 
1748) would furniſh a ſolid and accurate baſis for the ancient 
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molt intereſting in human annals : the artful po. 
licy of the Cæſars, who long maintained the 
name and image of a free republic; the diſorders 
of military deſpotiſm ; the riſe, eſtabliſhment, and 
ſes of ' Chriſtianity ; the foundation of Conſtan- 
tinople; the diviſion of the monatchy ; the in- 
vaſion and ſettlements of the Barbarians of Ger- 
many and Scythia; the inſtitutions of the civil 


law; the character and religion of Mahomet ; 
the temporal ſovereignty of the popes; the re. 


ſtoration and decay of the Weſtern empire of 
Charlemagne; the cruſades of the Latins in the 
Eaſt; the conqueſts of the Saracens and Turks; 
the ks of the Greek empire; the ſtate and re- 
volutions of Rome in the middle age. The 
hiſtorian may applaud the importance and va- 
riety of his ſubject; but, while he is conſcious 
of his own imperfections, he muſt often accuſe 


the deficiency of his materials. It was among 


the ruins of the Capitol, that I firſt conceived the 


idea of a work which has amuſed and exerciſed 


near twenty years of my life, and which, how- 
ever inadequate to my own wiſhes, I finally deli. 
ver to the curioſity and candour of the Public. 


LAUSANNE, 
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1 N, the Saracen, beroiſm of his widow, i ix. 393. 
Abbaſndis, elevation of the houſe of, to the office of caliph of 
the Saracens, x. 28, 
pant the Saracen, his excurſion to plunder the fair of Abyla, 
400. His African expedition, 41. : 
Hbdalmaleh, caliph of the Saracens, refuſes tribute to the emperor 
of Conſtantinople, and eſtabliſhes a national mint, x. 7. 
Abdalrahman, the Saracen, eſtabliſhes his throne at Cordova in 
Spain, x. 34. Splendour of his court, 37. His eſtimate of his 
happineſs, 39. 
Abaelaziz, the Saracen, his treaty with Theodemir the Gothic 
prince of Spain, ix. 481, 482. His death, 485. | 
Abderame, his expedition to F rance, and viftories there, x. 21. His 
death, 26. | 
Abadol Motalleb, the grandfather of the propher Mahomet, his hif- 
tory, ix. 253. 
Abgaras, inquiry into the authenticity of his correſpondence with 
Jeſus Chriſt, ix. 117. 


Algarus, the laſt king of Edeſſa, ſent in chains to Rome, i. 335» 


Ablavius, the confidential præfect under Conſtantine the Great, a 
conſpiracy formed againſt him on that emperor's 's death, iii. 130. 
- Is put to death, 132. | 

Abu Sub, his hiſtory, and the ee paid to his memory bd 

the Mahometans, x. 5. xii. 24 

Abubeker, the friend 72 8 is one of his firſt converts, ix. 
283. Flies from Mecca with him, 288. Succeeds Mahomet ag 

_ caliph of the Saracens, 332. His character, 358. 

Abu Caab commands the Andaluſian Moors who ſubdued the iſland 
of Crete, x. 58. 

Abu Sophian, prince of Mecca, conſpires the death of Mahomet, 
ix, 288. Battles of Beder and Ohud, 298—301. Beſieges Me- 
dina without ſucceſs, 3o1. Surrenders cpa to DIRECTS and 
receives him as a prophet, 307. REES 8 
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Abu Taber, the Carmathian, pillages Mecca, x. 77. 

Abulfeda, his account of the ſplendour of the caliph MoQader, x. 37. 

Abulpbaragius, primate of the Eaſtern Jacobites, ſome account of, 
viii. 383. His encomium on wiſdom and learning, x. 42. 
bundantius, general of the Eaſt, and patron of the eunuch Eutro- 
pius, is diſgraced and exiled by him, v. 381. 1 

Abyla, the fair of, plundered by the Saracens, ix. 402. 5 | 

Alyſfnia, the inhabitants of, deſcribed, vii. 340. Their alliance 


with the emperor Juſtinian, 343. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of, viii. 


DF, 
Acacius, biſhop of Amida, an uncommon inſtance of epiſcopal be. 
nevolence, v. 427. 2 | „ 
Achaia, its extent, 1. 38. CS CT Ty | 
25 5 ie memorable fa of, by the cruſaders, xi. 142: Final loſs 

of, 166. 150 | 7 
Actions, inſtitutes of Juſtinian reſpecting, viii. 82. 
Actium, a review of Roman affairs after the battle of, i. 95. 
Adauctus, the only martyr of diſtinction during the perſecution un- 
der Diocletian, 11. 480. 5 


Adolphus, the brother of Alaric, brings him a reinforcement of 


troops, v. 296. Is made count of the domeſtics to the new em- 
peror Attalus, 305. Sttcceeds his brother as king of the Goths, 
and concludes a peace with Honcrius, 330. + 
Adoption, the two kinds of, under the Greek empire, xi. 49. note. 
Adoration of the Roman emperor, cuſtom of, and derivation of the 
tem . 1 70 . | 
Adorno, the Genoeſe governor of Phocæa, conveys Amuratu II, 
from Aſia to Europe, xii. 52. TELE | . 
Adrian I. pope, his alliance with Charlemagne againſt the Lom- 
bards, ix. 150. His reception of Charlemagne at Rome, 154, 
155. Aﬀerts the fictitious denation of Conſtantine the Great, 


. | 

3 diſtinctions of, and how punifhed by Auguſtus, viii. 99. 

By the Chriſtian emperors, 102. ü 7 

Alia Capitolina founded on Mount Sion, by Hadrian, it. 279. 

 £Elins Patus, his Tripartite, the oldeſt work of Roman juriſpru- 
- dence, viii. 25. \ f 5 | 

LE milianus, governor of Pannonia and Meæſia, routs the barbarous 


invaders of the empire, and is declared emperor by his troops, i. 


08. 8 

2 of Gaza, his atteſtation of the miraculous gift of ſpeech to 
the Catholic confeſſors of Tipaſa, whoſe tongues had been cut 
out, vi. 294. 2 8 8 

 LEneas Sylvius, his account of the impracticability of an European 
cruſade againſt the Turks, xii. 253. His epigram on the de- 
ſtruction of ancient buildings in Rome, 413. note. 

Fra of the world, remarkable epochas in, pointed out, vii. 154+ 
note. 4 ; | 

— Gelalean, of the Turks, when ſettled, x. 367. 

Aerial tribute, in the Eaſtern empue, what, vii. 106. 
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A#tius, ſurnamed the Atheiſt, his character and adventures, i, 
339+ 354+ 376. note. | 
— The Roman general under Valentinian HI. his character, 
vi. 9. His treacherous ſcheme to ruin count Boniface, 11. Ts 
forced to retire into Pannonia, 26, His invitation of the Huns 
into tne empire, 39. Seizes the adminiſtration of the Weſtern 
empire, 89. His character as given by Renatus a cotemporary 
e go. Employs the Huns and Alani-in the defence of 


Gaul, Concludes a peace with Theodoric, 97. Raiſes the © 


ſiege £ Orleans; 110. Battle of Chalons, 112. His prudence 
on Als invaſion of Italy by Attila, 129. Is murdered by Valen- 
tinian, 139. » 
Africa, its fituation and revolutions, i. 41. Grear revenue raiſed 
from, by the Romans, 258. Progreſs of Chriſtianity there, ii. 


eee Is di frafted with religious diſcord in the time of Conſtan- 
tine the Great, iii. 309. Character and revolt of the Circum- 
cellions, 398. Oppreſſions of, under the government of count 
Romanus, iv. 301. General ſtate of Africa, 308. | 

—— Revolt of count Boniface there, vi. 11. Arrival of Gone 
ſeric king of the Vandals, 14. Perfecution of the Donatilts, 16. 
Devaſtations of, by the Vandals, 20. Carthage ſurpriſed by 
Genſeric, 28. Fe ion of the Catholics, 280. 

—— Expedition of Beliſarius to, vii. 168. Is recovered by the 
Romans, 186. The government of, ſettled by Juſtinian, 187. 
Revolt of the troops there, under Stoza, 349. Devaſtation 
the war, 353 

— 3 of, by the Saracens, ix. 449. Conqueſt of, by 
Akbah, 455. Decline and extinction of Chriſtianity there, 495. 
Revolt and independence of the Saracens there, x. 79. 

Aglabitet, the Saracen dynaſty of, x. 79. 

Aglae, a Roman lady, patroniſes St. Boniface, ii. 482, 

Agricola, review of his conduct in Britain, 1. 7. 

Agriculture, great improvement of, in the weſtern countries of the 
Roman empire, i. 84. State of, in the Eaſtern empire, under 
Juſtinian, iv. 70. | 

Ajax, the ſepulchre of, how ditingoithed, iii. 11. 

Aixnadin, battle of, between the Saracens and the Greeks, ix. 388. 

Akbah, the Saracen, his exploits in Africa, ix. 455. 

Alani, occaſion of theſe people invading Aſia, ii. 68. Conqueſt of, 

by the Huns, iv. 371. Join the Goths who had emigrated 1 into 
Thrace, 400. See Goths, and. Vandals. 

Alaric, the Goth, learns the art of war under Theodoſius the Great, 
v. 80. Becomes the leader of the Gothic revolt, and. ravages 
Greece, 178. Eſcapes from Stilicho, 186. Is appointed maſter 
general of the Eaſtern Illyricum, 188. His invaſion of Italy, 
190. Is defeated by Stilicho at Pollentia, 199. Is driven out of 
Italy, 203. Is, by treaty with Honorius, declared maſter general 
of the Roman armies throughout the præfecture of Illyricam, 234. 


His pleas and motives for marching to Rome, 252. Encamps 
+ BT 2 | under 
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under the walls of that city, 255. Accepts a ranſom, and raiſes 
the ſiege, 295. His negotiations with the emperor Honorius, 


297. His ſecond ſiege of Rome, 303. Places Attalus on the 


Imperial throne, 305, Degrades him, 309. Seizes the city of 
Ang 12. His fk of Rome cod wich that by ache 
peror Charles V. 323. Retires from Rome, and ravages Italy, 
325. His death and burial, 329. 8 a 
Alaric II. king of the Goths, his overthrow by Clovis king of the 
Franks, vi. 330. 5 e : 
Alberic, the ſon of Marozia, his revolt, and government of Rome, 
ix. 201. ä Ir n e WO TOTES 
| Albigeois of France, perſecution of, x. 187. 
Alboiu, king of tae Lombards, his hiftory, viii. 117. His alliance 
with the Avars againſt the Grpidz, 119, 120. Reduces the Ge- 
pidz, 121. He undertakes the conqueſt of Italy, 122. Over. 
runs what is now called Lombardy, 126. Aſſumes the regal 
- title there, 127, 128. Takes Pavia, and makes it his capital 
- city, 128, 129. Is murdered at. the inſtigation of his queen Ro- 
ſamond, 129. | OI | . 
Alchemy, the books of, in Egypt, deſtroyed by Diocletian, ii. 137. 
Aleppo, ſiege and capture of, by the Saracens, ix. 415. Is reco- 
vered by the Greeks, x. 90. Is taken and ſacked by Tamerlane, 
1. | | To 
Alexander III. pope, eſtabliſhes the papal election in the college of 
cardinals, xii. 300. | : | . 
Alexander, archbiſhop of Alexandria, excommunicates Arius for his 
hereſy, iii. 328. | Ry 
Alexander Severus, is declared Cæſar by the emperor Elagabalus, i. 
238. Is raiſed to the throne, 240. Examination into his pre- 
tended victory over Artaxerxes, 337. Shewed a regard for the 
Chriſtian religion, ii. 450. 5 
Alexandria, a general maſſacre there, by order of the emperor Ca- 
racalla, i. 219. The city deſcribed, 45 2. ls ruined by ridicu- 
lous inteſtine commotions, 453. By famine and peſtilence, 456. 
ls beſieged and taken by Diocletian, ii. 134. The Chriſtian the- 
ology reduced to a ſyſtematical form in the ſchool of, 363. Num- 
ber of martyrs who ſuffered there in the perſecution by Decius, 
es The theological ſyſtem of Plato taught in the ſchool of, and 
received by the Jews there, iii. 316. Queſtions concerning the 
nature of the trinity, agitated in the philoſophical and Chriſtian 
ſchools of, 321. 327. Hitftory of the archbiſhop St. Athanaſius, 
356. Ovtrages attending his expulſion and the eftabliſhment of 
is ſucceſſor, George of Cappadocia, 380. The city diſtracted 


by pious factions, 389. Diſgraceful life and tragical death of 


George of Cappadocia, iv. 125. Reſtoration of Athanaſius, 131. 

Athanaſius baniſhed by Julian, 132. Suffers greatly by an earth- 

quake, 339. | b 
—. Hiſtory of the temple of Serapis there, v. 108. This tem- 
ple, and the famous library, deſtroyed by biſhop Theophilus, 111. 
EE abs „%% kk Alexandria 
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Alexandria is taken by Amrou the Saracen, i ix. 43 5. The famous | i 
library deſtroyed, 439. 


| Alexins Angelus, his uſarpation of the Greek empire, and character, 


xi. 185. Flies before the cruſaders, 212 

Alexius I. Comnenus, em peror of Conſtantinople, ix. 85 New titles 

of dignity invented by him, 121. Battle of Durazzo, 294. 25 
licits the aid of the emperor Henry III. 300. 

— Solicits the aid of the Chriſtian princes againſt the Turks, xi. 
6. His ſuſpicious policy on the arrival of the cruſaders, 45, 46. 
ExaQts homage from them, 48. Profits by the arte: of the 
cruſaders, 101, 102. | | 

Alexius II. Eee, emperor of Ganiadtineple, | IX. 92. . 

Alexius Strategopulus, t the Greek general, retakes Conſtantinople 
from the Latins, xi. 284. 

Alexius, the ſon of Iſaac Angelus, his ſcale from his uncle, who 
had depoſed his father, xi. 186. His treaty with the cruſaders 
For his reſtoration, 202, Reſtoration, of his father, 217. His 
"deals 226: 

Alfred francs an embaſſy to Vs e of St. Thomas in India, viii, | 


345- 
Algebra, by whom invented, X. 47. 15 | | 
Al, joins Mahomet in his prophetical mifGon, ir. 48% Dis mY 


roiſm, 304. His character, 329. Is *choſen caliph of the Sa- 


racens, 333. Devotion paid at his tomb, 341. His poſterity, 


| 4 defends Cumæ, for his brother Teias, king of the Goths, | 


vii. 390. Is reduced, 392. 
Allectus murders Carauſius, and uſurps his ſation, i ii. 127. . 
Allemanni, the origin and warlike ſpirit of, i. 417. Are driven out 
of Italy by the ſenate and people, 418. Invade the empire. un- 
der Aurelian, ii. 21. Are totally routed, 24. Gaul delivered 
from their depredations by Conſtantius Chlorus, 131. | 
m—— [nvade and eſtabliſh themſelves in Gaul, in. 214. Are de- 
feated at Straſburgh by Julian, 223. Are reduced by Julian in 


bis expeditions beyond the Rhine, 229. Invade Gaul under the 


emperor Valentinian, iv. 277. Are reduced by Jovinus, 279. | 
And chaſtiſed by Valentinian, 282. 
—— Are ſubdued by Clovis king of the Franks, vi. 316. 


4 


Ap Arflan, ſultan of the Turks, his reign, x. 352. 


Alypius, governor of Britain, is commiſſioned by the emperor 5 
lian to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem, iv. 105. 

Amala, king of the Goths, his high credit among them, 7 394- 

Amalaſontha, queen of Italy, her hiſtory and e vii. 85 
Her death, 210d. | 

Amalphi, deſcription of the city, and its commerce, x. 279. 

Amazons, im probability of any ſociety of, ii. 46. note. 

Ambition, reflexions on the violence, and various operations of that 
paſſion, ix. 109. 

Ambroſe, St. compoſed a treatiſe on the trinity, for the ale of the 
e Gratian, v. 4. note. His birth, and promotion to the 

5 1 | arch- 
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- archbiſhopric of Milan, 38. Oppoſes the Arian arts of the em. 
preſs Juſtina, 39. Refuſes obedience to the Imperial power, 45. 
Controls the emperor Theodoſius, 68, 69. Impoſes penance on 

Theodoſius for bis cruel treatment of Theſſalonica, 71. Em. 

- Ployed his influence over Gratian and Theodoſius, to inſpire them 
with maxims of perſecution, 91. Oppoſes Symmachus, the ad- 
vocate for the old Pagan religion, 99. Comforts the citizens of 
Florence with'a dream, when beſieged by Radagaiſus, 218. 

Amida, ſiege of, by Sapor king of Perſia, iii. 205, Receives the 
fugitive inhabitants of Niſibis, iv. 220. 1s befieged and taken 
by Cabades king of Perſia, vii. 138. 

Amir, prince of lonia, his character, and paſſage i into | Europe, xi. 


438. 


Anmianu⸗ the hiſtorian, his religious character of che em peror Con- 


ſtantius, iii. 352. His remark on the enmity of Chriſtians to- 
ward each other, 403. His account of. the fiery obſtructions to 
reſtoring the temple of Jeruſalem, iv. 108. His accouot of the 
hoſtile conteſt of Damaſus and Urſinus for the biſhopric of Rome, 
iv. 274. Teſtimony in favour of his hiſtorical merit, We” His 
character of the nobles of Rome, v. 267. 

Ammonius, the mathematician, his meaſurement of the circuit of 
Rome, v. 287. 

Ammonius, the monk of 3 his martyrdom, viii. 280. 

Amorium, ſiege and deſtruction of, by the caliph Motaſſem, x. 69. 

Anpbilocus, biſhop of Iconium, gains the favour of the emperor 
Theodoſius by an orthodox box mot, v. 16. 

Ampbitheatre at Rome, a deſcription of, ii. 103. xii. 418. 

Amrou, his birth and character, ix. 425. His invaſton and conqueſt 
of Egypt, 423. His adminiſtration there, 443. His deſcription 
of the country, | 

Amurath I. ſultan ou the Turks, his reign, xi. 444. 

Amurath II. ſultan, his reign and character, xii. 150. 

Auachorets, in monkiſh hiſtory, deſcribed, vi. 263. 

Anacletus, pope, his Jewiſh extraction, xii. 315. 


© Anaſtaſius I. marnes the empreſs Ariadne, vii. 6. His v war with 


Theodoric, the Oſtrogoth king of Italy, 24. His œconomy ce- 
lebrated, 101. His long wall from the Propontis to the Euxine, 
129. Is humbled by the Catholic elergy, vüi. 346. 


Anaſtaſius 11. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 24. His preparations | 


of defence againſt the Saracens, x. 8. 

Anaftafius, St. his brief hiſtory and martyrdom, viii. 223. note. 

| Anatho, the city of, on the banks of the Euphrates, deſcribed, i iv. 
164. 

Andalufia, derivation of the name of that province, ix. 467. note. 


Androaicas, preſident of Lybia, excommunicated by Syneſius Nan 


of Ptolemais, iii. 299, 300. 
Anuromicus Comnenus, his character, and firſt adventures, ix. 92. 


Seizes the empire of Conſtantinople, 104. His unhappy fate, 107. 


Audronicus the elder, emperor of Conſtantinople, his ſuperſtition, xi. 
358. His war with his * and abdication, 366. 
3 2 i Andronicus 
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Audronicus the younger, emperor of Conſtantinople, his "ROT Wa 
character, xi. 363. His civil war againſt his grandfather, 365. 
His reign, 369. Is vanquiſhed and wounded by ſultan Orchan, 
436. His private application to pope Benedict of Rome, xi. 66. 

Angora, battle of, between Tamerlane and Bajazet, x11. 66. 

Anianus, biſhop of Orleans, his pious anxiety for the relief of that 
city, when beſieged by Attila the Hun, vi. 108. | 

Anician family at Rome, brief hiſtory of, v..259. 


Anne Comnena, charatter of her hiſtory of her tather, Alexius I. em- 


peror of Rennie, ix. 83. Her conſpiracy againſt her bro- 
ther John, 86. 
Anthemius, emperor of the Weſt, his deſcent and inveſtiture by Leo 
the Great, vi. 193. His election confirmed at Rome, 194. Is 
killed in the ſack of Rome by Ricimer, 217, 218. 


Aulhemius, præfect of the Eaſt, character of his adminiſtration, in 


the minority of the emperor Theodoſius the unger, v. 414, 415. 

Anthemius the architect, inſtances of his great eee in mecha- 

nics, vii. 114. Forms the deſign of the church of St. e at 
Conſtantinople, 11 

Anthony, St. father of che Egyptian an his: hiſtory, vi. 241. 

Anthropormorphites, among the early Chriſtians, perſonifiers of the 
Deity, viii. 269. 

r ee taken and deſtroyed by Sapor king of Perſia, i. 438. 
Flouriſhing ſtate of the Chriſtian church there, in the reign of 
Theodoſius, 11. 361. 

—=, Hiſtory of the body of St. Babylas, biſhop. of. iv. 122. The 
cathedral of, ſhut up, and its wealth confiſcated, by the emperor 
Julian, 123. Licentious manners of the citizens, 144. Popular 
diſcontents during the reſidence of Julian there, 146. 

,- Sedition there, againſt the emperor Theodoſius, v. 59. The 
2 pardoned, 64. 

„Is taken, and ruined, by Choſroes king of Perſia, vii. 313. 
1 deſtruction there by an earthquake, 417. Is again ied 
ies Choſroes II. viii. 220. 

„Is reduced by the Saracens, and ranſomed, ix. 417» Is re- 
ara by the Greeks, x. 90. 

——, Beſieged and taken by the firſt cruſaders, xi. 64. 

Autonina, the wife of Belifarius, her character, vii. 164. Exa- 
mines and convicts pope Sylverius of treachery, 238. Her acti- 
vity during the fiege of Rome, 241. Her ſecret hiſtory, 261. 
Founds a convent for her retreat, 408. 

Antoninus, a Roman refugee at the court of Sapor king of Perſia, 
ſtimulates him to an invaſion of the Roman provinces, 111. 203. 

Antoninus Pius, his character, and that of Hadrian, compared, i. 
12, Is adopted by Hadrian, 122. 

Antoninus Marcus, his defenſive wars, i. 13. Is adopted by Pius at 
the inſtance of Hadrian, 123. His character, 135. His war 

_ againſt the united Germans, 381. Suſpicious tory of his edict i in 
favour of the Chriſtians, ii. 445. 

ter, Arrius, Nee præfect, and father- in- law to the emperor 

F f 4A Numerian, 
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Nie ien , 1s killed by Diocletian as the preſumptive” murderer 
of that prince, ii. 108. 

Apbarban, the Perſian, his embaſſy from Narſes king of Perſia, to 
the emperor Galerius, ii. 149. 

Apocalppſe, why now admitted into the canon of the Scriptures, i it, 
304. note. 

Apocaucus, admiral of Conſtantinople, bis confederacy againſt John 
Cantacuzene, xi. 374. His death, 38. 

Apollinaris, biſhop of P Lacdicen, his hypotheſis of the divine i incar- 

nation of Jeſus Chriſt, viii. 271. | 

_Hpollixaris, patriarch of Alexandria, butchers his gock i in defence 

ol the Catholic doctrine of the incarnation, viii. 362. N 

Aßpollonius of Tyana, his doubtful character, ii. 37. note. 

Aporbegſi of the Roman emperors, how this cuſtom was introduced, 
L 111, 

Apfimar dethrones Leontius emperor of e P0s 2 and wfurp 

is place, i ix. 19. 

Apulia, is conquered by the Normans, x. 262. Is confirmed ta 
them by papal grant, 270. 

Aquileia, be ſieged by the emperor Maximin, i. 296. Is taken and 
deſtroyed by Attila king of the Huns, vi. 124. 

Aquitain, is ſettled by the Goths, under their king walli, v. 35h 
Is conquered by Clovis king of the Franks, vi. 336. 

Arabia, its ſituation, ſoil, and climate, ix. 219. Its dividen i into 
the Sandy, the Stony, and the Happy, 222. The paſtoral Arabs, 
223. Their horſes and camels, 224, — Cities of, 226. 

Manners and cuſtoms of the Arabs, 228. Their language, 239. 
Their benevolence, 242. Hiſtory and deſcription of the Caaba 
of Mecca, 245. Religions, 249. Life and doctrine of Maho- 
met, 253. Conqueſt of, by Mahomet, 309. Character of the 
caliphs, 357. Rapid conqueſts of, 361. Limits of their con- 
queſts, x. 1. Three caliphs eſtabliſhed, *. 34. Introduction of 
learning among the Arabians, 41. Their progreſs in the ſci- 
ences, 44. . Their literary deficiencies, 50. Decline and ous of 

the caliphs, 77, 78. 

Arbetio, a veteran under Conſtantine the Great, leaves his retire- 
ment to oppoſe the uſurper Procopius, iv. 249. 


" Arbogaſter, the Frank, his military promotion under T bender i in 


Gaul, and conſpiracy againſt Valentinian the r v. 77. 
Is defeated by 'Theodoſius, and kills himſelf, v. 84, 85. 

Arcadius, fon of the emperor Theodoſius, ſucceeds to the empire of 

the Eaſt, v. 137. His magnificence, 373. Extent of his do- 
minions, 374, dminiſtration of his favourite eunuch Eutro- 
Pius, 376 is cruel law againſt treaſon, 383. Signs the con- 


demnation of Eutropius, 391. His interview with the revolters 
Tabbienld and Gainas, 393» 394. His death, and ſuppoſed teſ- 
tament, 412. 
Architecture, Roman, the general m2 -grificence of, indicated by the 
© exiſting ruins, i. 70. 
* his expedition to Ye to reduce the uſurper John, vi. 4. 
| Argonauts, 
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Argonauts, the object of their expedition to Colchos, vii. 321. 


Ariadne, daughter of the emperor Leo, and wife of Zeno, her ö 


character, and marriage after ward with Anaſtaſius, vii. 6. 
Arii, a tribe of the Lygians, their terrific mode oe waging war, 
ii. 78. 


e is appointed general of the horſe by the emperur Julian 
on his Perſian expedition, iv. 162. Diſtinguiſhes himſelf againſt 
the uſurper Procopius, 249. 

Arioviſtus ſeizes two-thirds of the lands of the Sequani in Gaul, for 
himſelf and his German followers, vi. 354: 


Ariſtobulus, principal miniſter of the houſe of Carus, i is received into 5 


confidence by the emperor Dioeletian, ii. 114. 


Ariftotle, his logic better adapted to the OY of error, than for 


the diſcovery of truth, x. 46. 

Arius, is excom municated for heretical notions concerning the Tri- 
nity, iii. 328. Strength of his party, ibid. His opinions ex- 
amined in the council of Nice, 332. Account of Arian ſects, 
338. Council of Rimini, 343. His baniſhment and recal, 347, 
348. His ſuſpicious death, 348. 


—, The Arians perſecute the Catholics in Africa, vi. 280. 


Armenia, is ſeized by Sapor king of Perſia, i. 435. Tiridates re- 
ſtored, ii. 139. He is again expelled by the Perſians, 144. Is 
eee to Tiridates by end between the Romans and Perſians, 
102 

—, 15 e 4e to Pente on the death of Tiridates, i ini. 

137. Character of Arſaces Tiranus, king of, and his conduct to- 

ward the emperor Julian, iv. 157. 158. Is redgced by Sapor 0 

a Perſian province, 312. 


— . Its diſtractions and diviſion between the Perſians and the Ro- 


3 v. 428. 
„ Hiſtory of Chriſtianity there, viii. 357, 388. 

drnies of the Eaſtern empire, ſtate of, under the emperor Maurice, 
viii. 2 

—.— provinces of, form a free government independent on 
the Romans, v. 363. Submits to Clovis king of the Franks, vi. 
322. Settlement of Britons in, 389. 

Armour, defenſive, is laid aſide by the Romans, and e by the 
Barbarians, v. 89. 

Arnold of Breſcia, his dn and biſtory, xii. 251. + rr 

Arragon, derivation of the name of that JON i. 31. note. 

Arrian, his viſit to, and deſcription of, lehos, vii. a7. 

Arſaces Tiranus, king of Armenia, his character, and difaffection to 
the emperor Julian, iv. 157, 158. Withdraws his troops trea- 
cherouſly from the Roman ſervice, 185. His diſaſtrous end, 312. 

Arſenius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, excom municates the emperor 
Michael Palzologus, xi. 327. Faction of the Arſenites, 328. 

Artaban, king of Parthia, is defeated and ſlain by Artaxerxes king 
of Perſia, 1. 318. 

Artaban, his conſpiracy againſt the emperor Juſtinian, vii. 374. Is 
intruſted with the conduct of the armament ſent to Italy, 378. 

; : drtafirer, 
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Artafires, king of Armenia, is depoſed by the Perſians at the inſti. 

gation of his own ſubjects, v. 431. 

| ate; his revolt againſt the Greek emperor Conſtantine V. at 
Conſtantinople, ix. 128. 

Artarerres, reſtores the Perſian monarchy, i. 318. Prohibits ev 


worſhip but that of Zoroaſter, 328. His war with the Romans, ö 


337. His character and maxims, 341. 

Artemius, duke of Egypt under Conſtantius, is ied to death 
under Julian, for cruelty and corruption, iv. 49. 

Arthur, king of the Britons, his hiſtory obſcured by monkiſh fice 
tions, vi. 390. 

Arvandus, prætorian præfect of Gaul, his trial and combithanicn 
by the Roman ſenate, vi. 208. 

Hſcalon, battle of, between SURE king of Jeruſalem, and the 

. ſultan of Egypt, xi. 87. 

Aſcetics, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, account of, vi. 299-5 - + 

Aſclepiodatus reduces and kills the Britiſh uſurper Allectus, ii. 128. 

_ 3 view of the revolutions 1 in that quarter of the world, 

1 

Aha 2 Mixer deſcribed, i. 38. Amount of its rribute to _ 257. 
Is conquered by the Turks, x. 370. 

Afaarch, the nature of this office among the ancient Pagans, ii. 354. 

nate. 

Appar is commiſſioned by Theodoſius the Vounger to conduct Va- 
lentinian III. to Italy, vi. 4. Places his fteward Leo on the 
enge. of the Eaſtern empire, 191. He and his ſons murdered Foy 

eo, vii. | | 
Aſſaſſins, ee ee of, deſtroyed by the Moguls, xi. ay. 
Aſemblies of the people aboliſhed under the Roman emperors, i. 
108. The nature of, among the ancient Germans, 362. 
Sria, the province of, deſcribed, iv. 166. 1s invaded by the 
_ emperor Julian, 169. His retreat, 193. 
Harte, her image brought from Carthage to Rome, as a ſpouſe for 
Elagabalus, i. 235. 8 
wo Apelphus, king of the Lombards, takes the city of Hs, and 
attacks Rome, ix. 146. Is repelled by Pepin king of n 
148. 
Alrology, why cultivated by the Arabian aſtronomers, X. 48. 
Athalaric, the ſon of Amalaſontha queen of Italy, his education 
and character, vii. 208 
Athanaric the Gothic chief, his war againſt the emperor . iv. 
326. His alliance with Theodoſius, his death and funeral, 432. 
ys. omg St. confeſſes his underſtanding bewildered by meditating 
on the divinity of the Logos, iii. 322. General vigw of his opi- 

nions, 335. Is baniſhed, 349. His character and adventures, 
356. iv. 131. 228. 267. Was not the author of the famous creed 
under his name, vi. 291. note. 

| Athanaſius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, his conteſts with the Greek 

emperor Adronicus the Elder, xi. 359 
Athena, * of the e Leontius. See but, : 

thens, 
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Athens, the libraries in that city, why ſaid to have been ſpared” by 
the Goths, i. 434. Naval ſtrength of the republic of, during its 

_ proſperity, ii. 257. 0%. . 

Is laid under contribution by Alaric the Goth, v. 180. 

— . Review of the philoſophical hiſtory of, vii. 143. The 
ſchools of, ſilenced by the emperor Juſtinian, 150. 


. Revolutions of, after the cruſades, and its preſent ſtate, xi, 


—- mount, beatific viſions of the monks of, xi. 387. 


Atlantic Ocean, derivation of its name, i. 42, 8 | 
Attacotti, a Caledonian tribe of cannibals, account of, iv. 298. 
Attalus, præfect of Rome, is choſen emperor by the ſenate, under 
the influence of Alaric, v. 305. Is publicly degraded, 30g. 
His future fortune, 348. 3 11 „„ 
Atlalus, a noble youth of Auvergne, his adventures, vi. 365. 
Attila, the Hun, vi. 40. Deſeription of his perſon and character, 
41. His conqueſts, 45. His treatment of his captives, 55. Im- 
_ poſes terms of peace on Theodoſius the Younger, 61. Oppreſſes 
Theodoſius by his ambaſſadors, 65. Deſcription of his royal re- 
ſidence, 72. His reception of the ambaſſadors of Theodoſius, 75. 
His behaviour on diſcovering the ſcheme of Theodoſius to get him 
_ aſſaſſinated, 82. His haughty meſſages to the emperors of the 
Eaſt and Weſt, 88. His invaſion of Gaul, 107. His oration to 
his troops on the approach of Ætius and Theodoric, 115. Battle 
of Chalons, 116, His invaſion of Italy, 122. His retreat pur- 
chaſed by Valentinian, 131. His death, 134. | 
Atys and Cybele, the fable of, allegoriſed by the pen of Julian, 
Vet»: | = 5 
Avars, are diſcomfited by the Turks, vii. 289. Their embaſſy to 
the emperor Juſtinian, 291. Their conqueſts in Poland and Ger- 
many, 292. Their embaſſy to Juſtin II. viii. 145. They join 
the Lombards againſt the Gepidæ, 119. Pride, policy, and 
power, of their chagan Baian, 194. Their conqueſts, 199. In- 
veſt Conſtantinople, 243. = 61216 et 
Averroes, his religious infidelity, how far juſtifiable, x. 51. aote. 
Averſa, a town near Naples, built as a ſettlement for the Normans, 
X. 289. | 
Aa; Raw their number and peculiar office, v. 92, © 
Auguſtin, his account. of the miracles wrought by the body of St. 
Stephen, v. 129. Celebrates the piety of the Goths in the ſack. 
ing of Rome, 313. Approves the perſecution of the Donatiſts of 
Africa, vi. 17. His death, character, and writings, 22, Hiſtory 


of his relics, vii. 185. note. 


Auguſtulus, ſon of the patrician Oreſtes, is choſen emperor of the 
Weſt, vi. 222. Is depoſed by Odoacer, 224. His baniſhment 
to the Lucullan villa in Campania, 228. 

Auguſtus, emperor, his moderate exerciſe of power, i. 2. Is imi- | 
tated by his ſucceſſors, 4. His naval regulations, 29. His di- 
viſion of Gaul, 32. His ſituation after the battle of Actium, gg. 

He reforms the ſenate, 97. Procures a ſenatorial grant of the 

: | 8 Z Imperial 
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Im erial dignity, 98. DhWigon f the provinces between him 
5 the ſenate, 102. Is allowed his military command and guards 
in the city of Rome, 103. Obtains the conſular and tribunitian 
offices for life, 104. His character and policy, 114. Adopts Ti. 
berius, 119. Formed an accurate regiſter of the revenues and ex. 
pences of the empire, 257. Taxes inftituted of him, 260, His 
naval eftabliſhments at Ravenna, v. 208. 
Auguſtus and ons hs thoſe titles explamed and diſcriminated, i. 
11 
Avisant, his charnfies! and embaſſy from Valentinjan III. to Aale 
king of the Huns, vi. 130. 
e , the holy ſee how transferred from Rome to that city, X1h 
307. Return of pope Urban V. to Rome, 
Avitus, his embaſſy from Etius to Theodoric ig of the Viſigoths, 
vi. 170. Aſſumes the empire, 157. His 5 TIE and death, 
166, 167. 
Aalen emperor, his birth and ſervices, 3 ii. 15. His expedition 
- -againſt Cala you: 37. His triumph, 45+ ou cruelty, and death, 
4» 55. 
e account of his leut camp, i. 333. note. 
Aureolus is inveſted with the purple on the Upper Danube, ii. 2. 
Auſonius, the tutor of the emperor Gratian, his ons, v. 3. 
ee 
Autharis, king of the Loads 7 in Italy, 12 wars with the Franks, 
viii. 144. His adventurous gallantry, 153. 
Autun, the city of, ſtormed and plundered by the legions in Gaul,ii.z2, 
| Auvergne, province and city of, in Gaul, revolutions of, vi. 362. 


Auxiliaries, Barbarian, fatal conſequences of their admiſſion i into the 


Roman armies, 11i. 66. 

 Axuth, a Turkiſh flave, bis generous friendſhip to the princeſs Anne 
Comnena, ix: $7. And to Manuel Comnenyus, 88. 

Azimuntium, the citizens of, defend their privileges againſt Peter, 
brother of the Eaſtern emperor Maurice, viii. 201, 202. 

Aximus, remarkable ſpirit nts by the citizens of, * Attila and 
his n vi. tha N | 

| B 

Baalbec, deſeription of the ruins of, ix. 404. | 

Babylas, St. biſhop of Antioch, his poſthumous Ms iv. 121. 

Bagaudæ, in Gaul, revolt of, its occaſion, and ſuppreſſion by Max- 

imian, ii. 120. 

Bagdad becomes the royal. refidence of the Abbaſſides, x. 35. De- 
rivation of the name, 36. note. The fallen ſtate of the caliphs - 
of, 83. The city of, ſtormed and ſacked by the Moguls, xi. 418. 

Babram, the Perſian general, his character and exploits, viii. 181. 
Is provoked to rebellion, 183. Dethrones Choſroes, 188. His 
uſurpation and death, 190. 

Baian, chagan of the Avars, his pride, policy, and power, viii. 
194. His perfidious ſeizure of Sirmium and Singidunum, 197, 


His W 199. His treacherous attempt to ſeize the emperor 
Heraclius, 
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Heraclius, 228. Inveſts Conſtantinople in conjunction with the 
Perſians, 243. Retires, 245. | Lt EN ar 
Bajazet I. ſultan of the Turks, his reign, xi. 321. His correſpond- 
ence with 'Tamerlane, xii. 17. Is defeated and captured by Ta- 
merlane, 28. Inquiry into the ſtory of the iron cage, 30. Hi 
1086; 43A HSE! | e tes Oe, 
Zalbiuus Need joint emperor with Maximus, by the ſenate, on the 
deaths of the two Gordians, i. 291. 3 es 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, engages in the fourth cruſade, xi. 190. 
Is choſen emperor of Conſtantinople, 246. Is taken priſoger by 
Calo John, kiag of the Bulgarians, 260. His death, 262. 
Baldwin II. emperor of Conſtantinople, xi. 273. His diſtreſſes 
and expedients, 276. His expulſion from that city, 287. | 
Baldwin, brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, accompanies him on the 
| firſt cruſade, xi. 31. Founds the principality of Edeſlag 63. 
Baltic Sea, progreſſive ſubſidence of the water of, i. 346. note. How 
the Romans acquired a knowledge of the naval powers of, iv. 288. 
note. | Fe 
Bajti/m, theory and practice of, among the primitive Chriſtians, iii. 
272. gt 1 ä 
Barbary, the name of that country, whence derived, ix. 463. note. 
The Moors of, converted to the Mahometan faith, 363. 
Rarbatio, general of infantry in Gaul under Julian, his miſconduct, 
Nt: 2421. 1 8 
Barchochebas, his rebellion againſt the emperor Hadrian, ii. 385. 


© Bards, Celtic, their power of exciting a martial enthuſiaſm in the 


people, i. 374 5 
Bards, Britiſh, their peculiar office and duties, vi. 398. 
Bardas, Cæſar, one of the reſtorers of learning, x. 457. 


Bari is taken from the Saracens by the joint efforts of the Latin and 


Greek empires, x. 248. ET 
Barlaam, a Calabrian monk, his diſpute with the Greek theologians 
about the light of mount Thabor, xi. 388. His embaſly to Rome, 
from Andronicus the younger, xii. 66. His literary character, 
120, To - | | ORE 
Bafil I. the Macedonian, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 48. Re- 
duces the Paulicians, x. 181. | 
Baſil II. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 67. His great wealth, x. 
213. His inhuman treatment of the Bulgarians, 202. | 


Bafil, archbiſhop of Cæſarea, no evidence of his having been perſe- 


cuted by the emperor Valens, iv. 269. Iaſults his friend Gregory 
Nazianzen, under the appearance of promotion, v. 19. The 
father of the monks of Pontus, vi. 244, 245. 
Zaſiliſcus, brother of the empreſs. Verina, is entruſted with the com- 
mand of the armament ſent againſt the Vandals in Africa, vi. 201. 
His fleet deſtroyed by Genſeric, 203. His promotion to the em- 
pire, and death, vii. 5. | 8 
Manus, high prieſt of the ſan, his parentage, i. 229. Is proclaim- 
ed emperor at Emeſa, ibid. See Elagabalus. i, | : 
Baſſianus, brother-in-law to Conſtantine, revolts againſt him, ii 244. 
DOG | | | | Mera, 
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Baſra, its foundation and ſituation, ix. 368. > ” 
Baths, public, of Rome deſcribed, v. 282. ne 
Batne, reception of the emperor Julian there, iv. 1 54. 


games at Rome, . 101 
Beauſobre, M. de, character of his H 22 Crivique du Manicheiſne, 
vii. 260. ate. 


Beder, battle of, between Mahomer and the Koreiſh of Mecca 


Ix. 2 
Fe of Arabia, 92 mods of life, IX. 223. 
Beet, remarks on the ſtructure of their combs and cells, x. 42. note. 
Heli Marin, his birth and military promotion, vii. 161. Is appoint- 
ed by Joſtinian to conduct the African war, 164. Embarkation of 
his troops, 167. Lands in Africa, 171. Defeats Gelimer, 176, 
Is received into Carthage, 177. Second defeat of Gelimer, 184. 
Reduction of Africa, 186. Surrender of Gelimer, 191. His 
triumphant return to Conſtantinople, 194. Is declared ſole con- 
ſul, 195. He menaces the Oſtrogoths of Italy, 205. He ſeizes 


Sicily, 212. Invades Italy, 217. Takes Naples, 220. He en- 


ters Rome, 224. He is beſieged in Rome by the Goths, 7414. 
The fiege raiſed, 246. Cauſes Conſtantine, one of his generals, 
to be killed, 247. Siege of Ravenna, 253. Takes Ravenna by 
ftratagem, 256. Returns to Conſtantinople, 258. His charac» 
ter and behaviour, 259. Scandalous life of his wife Antonina, 
261. His diſgrace and ſubmiſſion, 267, Is ſent into the Eaſt to 
© oppoſe Choſroes king of Perſia, 315. His politic reception of the 
Perſian ambaſſadors, 316. His ſecond campaign in Italy, 360, 
His ineffeQual attempt to raiſe the ſiege of Rome, 364. Diſ- 
ſuades Totila from deſtroying Rome, 369. Recovers the city, 
370. His final recal from Italy, 372. Reſcues Conſtantinople 
from the Bulgarians, 404. His diſgrace and death, 407. 
Benefice, in feudal language, explained, vi. 357. 


 Benevento, battle of, between Charles of Anjou, and Mainfroy the 


Sicilian uſurper, xi. 339. 
Beneventum, anecdotes relating to the fi iege of, x. ry. 


Benjamin of Tudela, his account Wo the riches of Conſtantinople, 


X. 112, 


Buca, of Aleppo, reception of the emperor Julian there, iv. 154. 


Bernard, St. his character and influence in promoting the fecond 
cruſade, xi. 117. His character of the Romans, xi. 270. 

Berytus, account of the law ſchool. eſtabliſhed there, iii. 53. 
deſtroyed by an earthquake, vii. 47 

Bernier, his account of the camp of Aurengzebe, i i. 333. note. 

Beſarion, cardinal, his character, xii. 129. 

Befſas, governor of Rome for Juſtinian, his rapacity . the 
ſiege of that city by Totila the Goth, vii. 362. e the 
loſs of Rome, 366 

Bexabde, is taken and garriſoned by Sapor king of Perſia, Tit. D. 
Is ineffectually beſieged by Conſtantius, 212. 

Bindoes, a Saſſanian prince, de poſes Hormouz king of Perſia, viii. 184. 

oy. | Birthright, 


ic 
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Birthright, the leaſt invidious of all human diſtinctions, i. 271, - 
Biſhops, among the primitive Chriſtians, the office of, explained, it. 
331. . Progreſs of epiſcopal authority, 335. Aſſumed dignity of 


- epiſcopal government, 351. 


——-, Number of, at the time of Conſtantine the Great, iii, 283. 
Mode of their election, 284. Their power of ordination, 287. 
The eccleſiaſtical revenue of each dioceſe how divided, 294. Theig 


civil juriſdiction, 298. Their ſpiritual cenſures, 297. Their 


legiſlative aſſemblies, 303. | 


Biſhops, rural, their rank-and duties, iii. 284. 


f 2 . 


Biſextile, ſuperſtitious regard to this year by the Romans, iv. 238. 

Bithynia, the cities of, plundered by the Goths, i. 426. ts 

Bletamyes, their revolt againſt the emperor Diocletian, ii. 134. 

Boccace, his literary character, xii. 123. 2 

Buethius, the learned ſenator of Rome, his hiſtory, vii. 43. His 
impriſonment and death, 48. | 

Brbemond, the ſon of Robert Guiſcard, his character and military 


exploits, x. 298. xi. 35. His route to Conſtantinople on. the 


cruſade, 43. His flattering reception by the emperor Alexius 


Comnenus, 49. Takes Antioch, and obtains the principality. of 
it, 68. His ſubſequent tranſaQtions and death, 103. : 
Boniface, St. his hiſtory, ii. 483. | 


Biniface, count, the Roman general under Valentinian III. his cha- 


racter, vi. 9. Is betrayed into a revolt by Ztius, 11. His re- 
pentance, 18. Is beſieged in Hippo Regius by Genſeric king of 
the Vandals, 21. Returns to Italy, and 1s killed by Ztius, 24. 


Boniface VIII. pope, his violent conteſt with Philip the Fair, king of 


France, and his character, xit. 306. Inſtitutes the jubilee, 3 10. 
Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, is choſen general of the fourth 
cruſade to the Holy Land, xi. 198. Is made king of Macedonia, 
249. Is killed by the Bulgarians, 264, 1 
Beſpborus, revolutions of that kingdom, i. 422. Is ſeized by the 
Goths, 423. The ſtrait of, deſcribed, ii. 4. 
Beſra, ſiege of, by the Saracens, ix. 383. 329. 


Juberie, the Imperial general in Theſlalonica, murdered in a fe» 


dition, v. 65. | | 
Boucicault, marſhal, defends Conſtantinople againſt Bajazet, xi. 458. 
Boulogne, the port of, recovered from Carauſius, by Conſtantius 
Chlorus, it. 127. 1 N 
Bowides, the Perſian dynaſty of, x. 83. 
Brancaleone, ſenator of Rome, his character, xii. 286. 
Bretagne, the province of, in France, ſettled by Britons, vi. 389. note. 


Britain, reflections on the conqueſt of, by the Romans, i. 5. De- 


ſeription of, 33. Colonies planted in, 58. 20% A colony of Van- 
dals ſettled there by Probus, ii. 83. Revolt of Carauſius, 123. 


——, How firſt peopled, iv. 291. Invaſions of, by the Scots and 


Pits, 295, Is reſtored to peace by Theodoſius, 298. 


— 


——, Revolt of Maximus there, v. 8. Revolt of the troops there 


againſt Honorius, 228. Is abandoned by the Romans, 363. State 


of, until the arrival of the Saxons, 364. Deſcent of the Saxons ; 


bn, 


— 
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on, vi. 381. Eftabliſhment of the Saxon Heptarchy, 384. Wars 
in, 386. Saxon devaſtation of the country, 392. Manners of 
the independent Britons, 398. Deſcription of, by Procopius, 402. 
Britain, convesſion of the Britons by a miſſion from pope Gregory the 
_ _ Great, viii. 167. The doctrine of the incarnation received there, 
334 2 6 Os 
rutus the Trojan, his colonization of Britain, now given up by in. 
telligent hiſtorians, iv. 291. note. _ | | 
Buffon, M. his extraordinary burning mirrors, vii, 114. vote. 
Bulgarians, their character, vii. 277, 278. Their inroads on the 
Eaſtern empire, 281. Invaſion of, under Zabergan, 401. Re. 
pulſed by Beliſarius, 403. 5 ks 
——=, The kingdom of, deſtroyed by Baſil IT. the Greek emperor, 
„ : 
, Revolt of, from the Greek empire, and ſubmiſſion to the pope 
of Rome, xi. 183. War with the Greeks under Calo-John, 257. 
Bull ftaſt, in the Coliſeum at Rome, deſcribed, xii. 11. 
ZBurgundians, their ſettlement on the Elbe, and maxims of govery- 
ment, iv. 284. Their ſettlement in Gaul, v. 359. Limits of 
, i of, under Gundobald, vi. 324. Are ſubdued by the 
ranks, 329. : | a 
Burnet, Ce of his Sacred Theory of the Earth, ii. 306. note, 


Burrampooter, ſource of that river, xii. 15. nete. | | 
 Bujrr, in Egypt, four ſeveral places known under this name, x. 42. 
Os. | | | 15 „„ 
Buxurg, the philoſophical preceptor of Hormouz king of Perſia, 
his high reputation, viii. 178. note. ES 
Byzantine hiſtorians, lift and character of, xii. 255. note. 
Byzantium, ſiege of, by the emperor Severus, i. 193. Is taken by 
Maximin, ii. 238. Siege of, by Conſtantine the Great, 260. 
Its fituation deſcribed, iii. 3. By whom founded, 4. note.” See 
 Conftantinople. ©. e „ Ie 
Caaba, or temple of Mecea, deſeribed, ix. 245. The idols in, 
deſtroyed by Mahomet, zo. 5 
Cabades, king of Perſia, beſieges and takes Amida, viii. 138. 
- Seizes the ſtraits of Caucaſus, 141. Viciſſitudes of his reign, 
V | 3 | 1 0 
. Cadiha, battle of, between the Saracens and the Perſians, ix. 365. 
Cadijah, her marriage with Mahomet, ix. 255. Is converted by 
bim to his new religion, 282. Her death, 288. Mahomet's 
veneration for her memory, 328. „ : . 
Cæcilian, the peace of the church in Africa diſturbed by him and his 
party, iii. 30g. „ g „55 
Cæciliut, the authority of his account of the famous viſion of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, inquired into, iii. 260, 3 
Cel:tian, ſenator of Carthage, his diftreſs on the taking of that 
city by Genſeric, vi. 3. Rs . 
Cæſar, Julius, his inducement to the conqueſt of Britain, i. 35. 9 
E | i gra 
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grades the ſenatorial dignity, 96. note, - Aſſumes a place among 
> 


e tutelar deities of Rome, in his lifetime, 111. His addreſs in 
. appeaſing a military ſedition, 252. note. His prudent application 
of the coronary gold preſented to him, iii. 96. © 
Cæſar and Auguſtus, thoſe titles explained and diſcriminated, i. 114. 
Cæſars, of the emperor Julian, the philoſophical fable of that work 
. delineated, .iv. 139. 77... os ; EY 
Cz/area, capital of Cappadocia, taken by Sapor king of Perſia; i. 
439. Is reduced by the Saracens, ix. 420. 
Cahina, queen of the Moors of Africa, her policy to drive the Arabs 
out of the country, ix. 464. 8 Fe, 1 
Cairoan, the city of, founded in the kingdom of Tunis, ix. 459. 
Caled, deſerts from the idolatrous Arabs to the party of Mahomet, 
ix. 307. His gallant conduct at the battle of Mata, 314. His 
victories under the caliph Abubeker, 364. Attends the Saracen 
army on the Syrian expedition, 382.. His valour at the fiege of 
Damaſcus, 386. Diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the battle of Aiznadin, 
391. His cruel treatment of the refugees from Damaſcus, 392. 
Joins in plundering the fair of Abyla, 402. Commands the Sa- 
racens at the battle of Yermuk, 408. His death, 422. 
Caledonia, and its ancient inhabitants, deſcribed, iv. 2932 
Caledonian war, under the emperor Severus, an account of, i. 207. 
Caliphs of the Saracens, character of, ix. 357. Their rapid conqueſts, 
361. Extent and power of, 500. Triple diviſion of the office, 
X. 34. They patroniſe learning, 41. Decline and fall of their 
empire, 78. xi. 417. 5 
Callinicum, the puniſhment of a religious ſedition in that city, op- 
poſed by St. Ambroſe, v. 68. 5 
Callinicus of Heliopolis, aſſiſts in defending Conſtantinople againſt 
the Saracens, by his chymical inflammable compoſitions, x. 14. 
Caimucks, black, recent emigration of, from the confines of Ruſſia to 
thoſe in China, iv. 370. 5 235 5 
Calo-Jobn, the Bulgarian chief, his war with Baldwin, the Latin 
; emperor of the Greeks, xi. 257. Defeats; and takes him priſoner, 
260. His ſavage character and death; 266. \ 
Calocerus, a camel-driver; excites an inſurreQion. in the iſland af 
Cyprus, iii. 119. | | | PIN 
,alþhurnins, the machinery of his eclogue on the acceſſion of the 
emperor Carus, 11, 93 7 


Calvin, the reformer, his doQrine of the Euchariſt x. 189. Exa- 


mination of his conduct to Servetus, 191. 


Camel, of Arabia, deſcribed, ix. 225. 


Camiſards of Languedoc, their enthuſiaſm compared with that of the 
Circumcellions of Numidia, 1ii. 401. 15 

ſampania, the province of, deſolated by the ill policy of the Ro- 
man emperors, iii. 87. Deſcription of the Lucullan villa in, vi. 229. 

Canada, the preſent climate and circumſtances of, compared with 
thoſe of ancient Germany, i. 348. 

Cannon, enormous one of the ſultan Mahomet II. deſcribed, xi. 


197. Burſts, 211, 
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Cancer, Ruſſian, a deſcription of, x. 229. 

Cantacuzene, John, character of his Greek Hiftory, 6 i. 367. His 
good fortune under the younger Andronicus, 372. Is driven to 

aſſume the purple, 376. His lively diſtindlion between foreign 


and civil war, 379. His entry into Conſtantinople, and reign, 


382. Abdicates, and turns monk, 386. His war with the Ge- 
noeſe factory at Pera, 394. Marries his daughter to a T urk, xii. 
69. His negotiation with pope Clement VI. ibid. _ 


Cantemir's Hiſtory of the Ottoman Empire, a character of, xi. 4 34. note. | 
Capelianus, governor of Mauritania, defeats the younger Gordian, 


and takes Carthage, i. 290. 

Capitation tax, under the Roman emperors, an account of, Ul, 88. 

Capito, Ateius, the civilian, his character, viii. 30. 

Capitol of Rome, burning and reſtoration of, ii. 412. 

Cappadocia, famous for its fine breed of horſes, iii. 76. 

Capraria, iſle of, character of the monks there, v. 168. 

Captives, how treated by the Barbarians, vi. 55. 362. 

Caracalla, ſon of the emperor Severus, his fixed antipathy to his 
brother Geta, i. 206. Succeeds to the empire jointly with him, 
211. Tendency of his edict to extend the privileges of Roman 
Citizens, to all the free inhabitants of his empire,.255. His view 

in this tranſaction, 266, Doubles the tax on legacies and en 
. ances, 267. 
Caracorum, the Tartar ſettlement of, deſeribed, xi. 425. 


Caravans, Sogdian, their route to and from China, for filk, to ſup⸗ 


ply the Roman empire, vii. 94. 


Carauſjus, his revolt in Britain, ii. 123. Is acknowledged by Dio- 


cletian and his colleagues, 126. 

Carbeas, the Paulician, his revolt from the-Greek. emperor to tho 
Saracens, x. 178. 

Cardinals, the election of a pope veſted in amy xii. 28 Infli- 
tution of the conclave, 301. > 

Carduent, ſituation and hiſtory of that territory, i. 154. | 

Cariuus, the ſon of Carus, ſucceeds his father in the empire Jeintly 
with his brother Numerian, ii. 97. 

Carizmians, their invaſion of Syria, xi. 158. 

Carlovingian race of kings, commencement of, in Prance, i IX. 151, 

Carmath, the Arabian reformer, his charaQer, x. 75. His wine 
exploits, 76. 

Garmelites, from whom they derive their r pedigree, vi. 240. note. 

Carpathian mountains, their ſituation, i. 345. 

Carthage, the biſhopric of, bought for Majorinus, ii. 455. note. 


— . Religious diſcord generated there by the factions of Cæcilian 8 


and Donatus, iii. 310. 
— , The temple of Venus there, converted into a Chriſtian churchy 
Fi 107, Is ſurpriſed by Genſerie king of the Vandals, vi. 28. 
——, The gates of, opened to Beliſarius, vii. 177. Natural altera- 
tions produced by time in the ſituation of this city, 179. notes 
„The walls of, repaired by Beliſarias, 181. e of the 
Ann troops there, 8 | ; | 
4 TW 5 : Carthage 
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ile! is 8800 and pillaged by Haſſan the Saracen, ix. 461, 
Subſequent hiſtory of, 462. 

Carthagena, an extraordinary rich filver mine worked there for the 
Romans, 1. 258. 8 

Carus, emperor, his election and character, ii. 91. 

Caſpian and Iberian gates of mount Caucaſus, diſtinguiſhed, vii. 
140. 

__ the party of, among the Roman civilians, explained, viii. 


"+ 


Cai =" 175 Gothic hiſtory, 3 i. 387. His account of the infant 
5 4 of the republic of Venice, vi. 127. His long and proſperous 
ife, vii. 29. | 

Caſtriot, George; ſee Scanderberg.” 

Catalans, their ſervice and war in the Greek empire, X1, Foy | 

Catholic church, the doctrines of, how diſcriminated from the opi- 
nions of the Platonic ſchool, iii. 322. The authority of, extend- 
ed to the minds of mankind, 326. Faith of the Weſtern or Latin 
church, 342. Is diſtracted by factions in the cauſe of Athanaſius, 
359. The doxology, how introduced, and how perverted, 382. 
780 revenue of, transferred to the heathen prieſts, by Julian, i iv. 


Edict of Theodofius for the eſtabliſhment of the Catholic 
7 8 v. 14. The progreſſive ſteps of idolatry in, 123. Perſecu- 
tion of the Catholics in Africa, vi. 280. Pious frauds of the Ca- 
e clergy, 290. 

, How bewildered by the doctrine of the incarnation, viii. 275 
N of the Greek and Latin churches, 3 34. 


——, Schiſm of the Greek church, xi. 169. 


Cel fine, pope, eſpouſes the party of Cyril againſt Neftorius, and 
pronounces the degradation of the latter from his epiſcopal dig- 
nity, viii. 287. 

Celtic language, driven to the mountains by the Latin, 1. 60, 61. 
note, 

Cerſor, tha office of, revived under the emperor Decius, i. 400. But 
without effect, 402. 

Ceo, the manufacture of filk firſt introduced to Europe from that 
iſland, vii. go. 

Cerca, the principal queen of Attila king of the Huns, her.1 recep- | 
tion of Maximin the Roman ambaſſador, vi. 74. 

Crrinthas, his opinion of the twofold nature of Jeſus Chriſt, viii. 
26 

FOR ancient names given to that iſland, and the imperfect know- 
ledge of, by the Romans, iv. 142. note. 

Chalcedon, the injudicious ſituation of this city ſtigmatiſed by pro- 
verbial contempt, iii. 7. A tribunal erected there by the empe-. 
ror Julian, to try and puniſh the evil miniſters of his predeceſſor 
_ Conttancivs, i Iv. 46. 

A ſtately church built there by Rufinus, the infamous miniſter 
of the emperor Theodoſius, v. 143. | 


. taken by Choſroes II. king of Perſia, viii, 222. 
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5 Chalcondyles, the Greek hiſtorian , his remarks on the ſeveral nations 
of Europe, xii. 82. 95 | 


Chalons, battle of, between the Romans and Attila king of the H uns, 
i. 112 <> 5 | 


" Chamavians reduced and generouſly treated by Julian, iii. 227, | 


Chancellor, the original and modern application of this word com- 
- pared, ii. 99. 20 ů06ũ/ VVV 
Characters, national, the diſtinctions of, how formed, iv. 341. 
Chariots of the Romans deſcribed, v. 269. noe. 
Charlemagne conquers the kingdom of Lombardy, ix. 150. His re. 
ception at Rome, 154. Eludes fulfilling the promiſes of Pepin 
and himſelf to the Roman pontiff, 159. His coronation at Rome 
by the pope Leo III. 173. His reign and character, 174. Ex. 
tent of his empire, 180. His neighbours and enemies, 185. His 
ſucceſſors, 187. His negotiations and treaty with the Eaſtern 
empire, 191. State of his family and dominions in the tenth cen. 
- tury, x. 148. | a SES 
Charles the Fat, emperor of the Romans, ix. 189. 


Charles of Anjou ſubdues Naples and Sicily, xi. 339. The Sicilian 


Veſpers, 344. His character as a ſenator of Rome, xii. 288. 
Charles IV. emperor of Germany, his weakneſs and poverty, ix. 214, 
His public oſtentation, 215. Contraſt between him and Auguſtus, 
„ | | 
Charles V. emperor, parallel between him and Diocletian, ii. 171, 
And between the ſack of Rome by him, and that by Alaric the 
Goth, v. 322, 323. ; ST 55 
Cbaſtity, its high eſteem among the ancient Germans, i. 367. And 
the primitive Chriſtians, ii. 323. 
Chemiſtry, the art of, from whom derived, x. 49. 
Cher/one/us, Thracian, how fortified by the emperor Juſtinian, vii. 
"329; | 1 | | 
Cher/onrtes aſſiſt Conſtantine the Great againſt the Goths, iii. 124. 
Are cruelly perſecuted by the Greek emperor Juſtinian II. ix. 21. 
Che/s, the object of the game of, by whom invented, vii. 307. 
Chilaeric, king of France, depoſed under papal ſanction, ix. 152. 


Children, the expoſing of, a prevailing vice of antiquity, viii. 56. 


Natural, according to the Romans laws, what, 67. 


China, how diſtinguiſhed in ancient hiſtory, ii. 141. ate. Great 


numbers of children SRO e there, 347. note. 
, Its ſituation, iv. 357. The high chronology claimed by the 


_ © hiſtorians of, 74i4. The great wall of, when erected, 361. War 


twice conquered by the northern tribes, 364. 
——, The Romans ſupplied with ſilk by the caravans from, vii. 93. 


ls conquered by the Moguls, xi. 414. 426. Expulſion of the 


Moguls, 427, 428. 
Chiwva:ry, origin of the order of, xi. 36. 
Chnodemar, prince of the Alemanni, taken priſoner by Julian at the 
battle of Straſburg, in. 224. : 


Cb ißrees, king of Armenia, aſſaſſinated by the emiſſaries of Sapor 


king of Perſia, i. 435» CL boſroes 
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Cho/roes, Ton | of Tiridates, king of Armenia, his character, tir, 


138. 


Choſrees I. king of Perſia, protects the laſt ſurviving philoſophers of 


Athens, in his treaty with the emperor Juſtinian, vii. 151. Re- 
view of his hiſtory, 299. Sells a peace to Juſtinian, 307. His 
invaſion of Syria, 311. His negotiations with Juſtinian, 337. 
His proſperity, 339. Battle of Melitene, 176. His death, 177. 

Cho/roes II. king of Perſia, is raiſed to the throne on the depoſition 
of his father Hormouz, viii. 186. Is reduced to implore the aſ- 

ſiſtance of the emperor Maurice, 188. His reſtoration and policy, 
190. Conquers Syria, 219, Faleſtine, 221. Egypt and Afis 
Minor, 222. His reign and magnificence, 223. Rejects the 
Mahometan religion, 226. Impoſes an ignominious peace on the 
emperor Heraclius, 229, 230. His flight, depoſition, and death, 
251, | | : | 

e the hord of, ſent by the Turks to the aſſiſtance of the em- 
peror Heraclius, viii. 246. 


Chrift, the feſtival of his birth, why fixed by the Romans at the 


winter ſolſtice, iv. 22. note. 


Chriſtians, primitive, the various ſeQs into which they branched out, 
ii. 277. Aſcribed the Pagan idolatry to the agency of-dzmons, 
288, Believed the end of the world to be near at hand, 300. 
The , miraculous powers aſcribed to the primitive church, zog. 
Their faith ſtronger than in modern times, 314. Their ſuperior 
virtue and auſterity, 316. Repentance, a virtue in high eſteem. 
among them, 161d. Their notions of marriage and chaſtity, 323. 
They diſclaim war and government, 326. Were active however 
in the internal government of their own ſociety, 328. Biſhops, 
331. Synods, 334. Metropolitans and primates, 337. Biſhop 
of Rome, 339. Their probable proportion to the Pagan ſubjects. 
of the empire before the converſion of Conſtantine the Great, 371. 
Inquiry into their perſecutions, 381. Why more odious to the, 
governing powers than the Jews, 387. Their religious meetings 
uſpeted, 394. Are perſecuted by Nero, as the incendiaries of | 
Rome, 405. Inſtructions of the .emperor Trajan to Pliny the 
Younger for the regulation of his conduct toward them, 419. Re- 
mained expoſed to popular reſentment on public feſtivities, 420. 

Legal mode of proceeding againſt them, 422. The ardour with 
which they courted martyrdom, 437. When allowed to ereCt 
places for public worſhip, 448. Their perſecution under Diocletian 
and his aſſociates, 467. An edict of toleration for them publiſhed 
by Galerius. juſt before his death, 484. Some conſiderations ne- 
ceſſary to be attended to in reading the ſufferings of the martyrs, 
491. Edict of Milan publiſhed by Conſtantine the Great, ui. 244. 
Political recommendations of the Chriſtian morality to Conſtan= _ 
tine, 247. Theory and practice of paſſive obedience, 248. Their 
loyalty and zeal, 253. The ſacrament of baptiſm, how admi- 
niſtered in early times, 272. Extraordinary propagation of 
Chriſtianity after it obtained the Imperial ſanction, 276, 2772. 
Becomes the eſtabliſhed religion of the Roman empire, 280. Spi- 
G53 ritual 
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ritual and temporal powers diſtinguiſhed, 282. Review of the 


"epiſcopal order in the church, 283. The eccleſiaſtical revenue of 


each dioceſe, how divided, 294. Their legiſlative aſſemblies, 
15 Edict of Conſtantine the Great againſt heretics, 307, 
1 doctrine of the Trinity, 320. The doctrines of the 
Catholic church, how diſcriminated from the opinions of the Pla. 
tonic ſchool, 322. General character of the Chriſtian ſects, 403. 
Chriſtian ſchools prohibited by the emperor Julian, iv. 111, 
They are removed from all offices of truſt, 114. Are obliged to 


_ reinſtate the Pagan temples, 115. Their imprudent and dg. 


lar zeal againſt idolatry, 135. 

Clrifians, diſtinction of, into vulgar and aſcetic, vi. 238. Con. 
verſion of the barbarous nations, 268. 

Chriſtianity, inquiry into the progreſs and eſtabliſhment of, ii. 265. 
Religion and character of the Jews, 267. The Jewifh religion 
the baſis of Chriſtianity, 274. Is offered to all mankind, bid, 
The ſects into which the Chriſtians divided, 277. The theology 

of, reduced to a ſyſtematical form in the ſchool of Alexandria, 
363. Injudicious conduct of its early advocates, 377. Its perſe- 
cutions, 381. Firſt erection of churches, 448. 

——, The ſyſtem of, found i in Plato's doctrine of the Logos, i It, 

18. 
— Salutary effects reſulting from the converſion of the barbarous 
nations, vi. 275. 
, Its progreſs in the north of Europe, x. [242 
Chryſaphins the Eunuch, engages Edecon, to \(Goate his king At- 
tila, vi. 80. Is put to death by the empreſs Pulcheria, 84. Af 
ſiſted at the ſecond council of Epheſus, viii. 300. 

Cbryſocheir, general of the revolted Paulicians, over-runs and pil. 
lages Afia Minor, x. 179. His death, 181. 

 Chry/oloras, Manuel, the Greek envoy, his character, xii. 126, 
His admiration of Rome and Conftantinople, 142. | 

| Chry/o polis, battle of, between Conſtantine the Great and Licinius, 

. 

Cbrrſaſtom, St. bis account of the pompous luxury of the emperor 
Arcadius, v. 373. Protects his fugitive patron the eunuch Eu- 
tropius, 391. Hiſtory of his promotion to the archiepiſcopal ſee 
of Conſtantinople, 398. His character and adminiſtration, 399, 
400. His perſecution, 404. His death, 410, His relics fe- 
moved to Conſtantinople, bfu. His encomium on the monaſtic 
life, vi. 247. note. 

Churches, Chriſtian, the firſt erection of, ii. 48. Demolition of, 
under Diocletian, 474. Splendour of, under Conſtantine the 
Great, iii. 292. Seven, of Aſia, the fate of, xi. 437. 

Cibalis, battle of, between Conſtantine the Great and Licinius, ii. 
246. 

Cicero, his view of the philoſophical opinions as to the immortality 
of the ſoul, ii. 294. His encomium on the ſtudy of the law, viii. 
9. Syſtem of his republic, 27. 


Cimmerian darkneſe, the e of, whence derived, v. 271. note. 
1 Circum- 
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Circumcellions of Africa, Donatiſt ſchiſmatics, hiſtory of their re- 
volt, ii. 398. Their religious ſuicides, 401. Perſecution ” 
by the emperor Honorius, vi. 16. 


\ Circumcifion of both ſexes, a phyſical cuſtom 1 in Athiopin, uncon- 


nected with religion, viii. 


Circus, Roman, the four fans f in, deſeribed, vii. 76. Conſtan- 


tinople, and the Eaſtern empire, diſtracted by theſe factions, 77» 
Cities in the Roman empire enumerated, i. 77. 
——, Commercial, of Italy, riſe, and government of, ix. 205, 206. 
Citizens of Rome, motive of Caracalla for extending the privileges 
of, to all the free inhabitants of the empire, i. 255. 267. Poli- 
tical tendency of this grant, 26g. 


City, the birth of a new one, how celebrated by the Rawens, _ 


15. Lotte. 


Civilians of Rome, origin of the profeſſion, and the three periods i in 


the hiſtory of, viii. 23. 
Civilis, the Batavian, his ſucceſsful revolt againſt the Romans, i i. 


Cloldian the poet, and panegyriſt of Stilicho, his works apply the 
deficiencies of hiſtory, v. 151. Celebrates the murder of Rufinus, 
159. His death and character, 247. His character of the eu- 
nuch Eutropius, 379. 

Claudius, emperor, choſen by the Pretorian guards, without the 
concurrence of the ſenate, i. 116. 

Claudius, emperor, ſucceſſor to Gallienus, his character and eleva-' 
tion to the throne, ii. 4. | 

Clander, minifter of the emperor Commodus, his hiſtory, i. 145. | 

Clemens, Flavius, and his wife Domitilla, why diſtinguiſhed as 
_ Chriſtian martyrs, ii. 416. 

Clement III. pope, and the emperor Henry III. mutually confirm 
each other's ſovereign characters, x. 302. 

Clement 5 pope, transfers the holy ſee from Rome to ee 


3 when firſt difiiogyilhed from the laity, ii. 340. iii. 282. 

— , The ranks and numbers of, how multiplied, iii. 290. Their 
property, ibid. Their offences only cogniſable by their own 
order, 296. Valentinian's edi& to reſtrain the avarice of, iv. 270. 

Clodion, the firſt of the Merovingian race of kin 85 of the Franks in 
Gaul, bis reign, vi. 100. 


| Chdins Albinus, governor of Britain, his ſteady fidelity during the 
revolutions at Rome, 1. 176. Declares himſelf againſt Julianus, | 


Eluilds, niece of the king of Burgundy, is married to Clovis king 
of the Franks, and converts her Pagan huſband, vi. 318. Ex- 
horts her huſband to the Gothic war, 331. - 

Clovis, king of the Franks, his deſcent, and reign, vi. 310. | 

Claverias, his account of the objects of adoration among the ancient 
Germans, 1, 370. note. | 


| Cochineal, importance of the diſcovery of, in the art of Forney vii. 
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Cade of Juſtinian, how formed, viii. 37. New edition of, 46. 
Cagieils, how far admitted by the Roman law reſpecting 3 
| viii. 80. 
Cænobites, in monkiſh hiſtory, Aue ies, vi. 263. | 
Coinage, how regulated by the Roman emperors, xii. 281. 
Colchos, the modern Mingrelia, deſcribed, vii. 319. Manners of 
the natives, 322. Revolt of, from the Romans to the Perſians, 
and repentance, 330. Colchian war, in conſequence, 334. 


Coliſeum, of the emperor Titus, obſervations on, Xi, 418. Exhi- 


bition of a bull- feaſt in, 421. 

Collyridian heretics, an account of, ix. 261. 

Colonies, Roman, how planted, 1. 58. 7 

Calonna, hiſtory of the Roman family of, xii. n. 

Colaſſus of Rhodes, ſome account of, ix. 425. 

Columns of Hercules, their ſituation, i. 42. | 

Comana, the rich temple of, ſuppreſſed, and the revenues oni. 
cated, by the emperors of the Eaſt, iii. 76. 

e e judicial, origin of, in the Salic laws, vi. 351. The laws 
of, according to the aflize. of ap rn xi. 96. Apology for 
the practice of, 319. note. ; 

Comets, account 'of thoſe which appeared i in the reign of Joftinien, 
vii. 412. 

5 his diſgraceful warfare againſt the Avars, viii. 202, 

Commodlus, emperor, his education, character, and reign, i. 137. 

Comneni, origin of the family of, on the throne of Conſtantinople, 
ix. 74. Its extinction, xii. 246. 

Conception, immaculate, of the Virgin Mary, the doctrine of, from 
whence derived, ix. 266. 

Concubine, according to the Roman civil law, explained, vili. 67. 
Cenflagration, general, ideas of the primitive Chriſtians concerning, 
it. 305 

. the vanity of, not ſo juſtifiable as the defire of ſpoil, ir. 
297. Is rather atchieved by art, than perſonal valour, vi. 42. 

Conrad III. emperor, engages in the ſecond cruſade, xi. 105. His 

diſaſtrous expedition, 113. 

Conrad of Montſerrat, N Tyre againſ Saladin, xi. 14. Is 
aſſaſſinated, 146. 

Conſtance, treaty of, ix. 207. 

Conſtans, the third ſon of Conſtantine the Great, i is ſent to govern 
the weſtern provinces of the empire, iii. 118. Diviſion of the 


empire among him and his brothers, on the death of their father, 
133. Is invaded by his brother Conſtantine, 146. Is killed, on 


the uſurpation of Magnentius, 149. Eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Athanaſſus againſt bis brother Conſtantius, 368. 

Conftans II. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 1 

Conflantia, princeſs, grand-daughter 'of Conſtantine the 8 is 
carried by her mother to the camp of tbe uſorper Procopius, iv. 
247. Narrowly eſcapes falling into the hands of the 5 95 
Marries the emperor Gratian, 335. 

Conſtantina, daughter of Conſtantine the Great, * widow of-Heo- 

| 3 nibalienus; 
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nibalianus, places the diadem on the head of the general Vetra- 
nio, iii. 150. Ts married to Gallus, 172. Her character, 173. 


Dies, 179. IE _ 
Conftantina, widow of the Eaſtern emperor Maurice, the cruel fate 


of, and her daughters, viii. 213. 


Conſtantine the Great, the ſeyeral opinions as to the place of his 


birth, ii. 190. His hiſtory, 191. He is ſaluted emperor by the 
Britiſh legions on the death of his father, 194. Marries Fauſta, 
the daughter of Maximian, 203. Puts Maximian to death, 212, 
General review of his adminiſtration in Gaul, 215, Undertakes 
to deliver Rome from the tyranny of Maxentius, 220. -Defeats- 
Maxentius, and enters Rome, 231. His alliance with Licinius, 


237, Defeats Licinius, 246. 248. Peace concluded with Lici- 


piys, 249. His laws, 250. Chaſtiſes the Goths, 254. Second 
civil war with Licinius, 255. 1 8 


— . Motives which induced him to make Byzantium the capital 


of his empire, iii. 3. Declares his determination to ſpring from 
divine command, 14. Deſpoils other cities of their ornaments to 


decorate his new capital, 19. Ceremony of dedicating his new 


city, 29. Form of civil and military adminiſtration eſtabliſhed 
there, 30. Separates the civil from the military adminiſtration, 
57. Corrupted military diſcipline, 59. His character, 99. 
Account of his family, 104. His jealouſy of his ſon Criſpus, 108. 
Myſterious deaths of Criſpvs and Licinius, 111. His repentance 


and acts of atonement inquired into, 113. His ſons and nephews, 


115. Sends them to ſuperintend the ſeveral provinces of the em- 
1 118. Aſſiſts the Sarmatians, and provokes the Goths, 123. 
Reduces the Goths to peace, 125. His death, 127. Attempt 

to aſcertain the date of his converſion to Chriſtianity, 239. His 
Pagan ſuperſtition, 242. Protects the Chriſtians in Gaul, 243. 


Publiſhes the edit of Milan, 244. Motives which recommended 


the Chriſtians to his favour, 247. Exhorts his ſubjecte to em- 
brace the Chriſtian profeſſton, 252. His famous ſtandard the Ta- 


barum deſcribed, 257. His celebrated viſion previous to his bat- 
tle with Maxentius, 260. Story of the miraculous croſs in the 


air, 265. His converſion accounted for, from natural and pro- 
bable cauſes; 267. His theological diſcourſes, 269. His devo- - 
tion and privileges, 271. The delay of his baptiſm accounted 
for, 272. Is commemorated as a ſaint by the Greeks, 276. His 


edict againſt hererics, 307. Favours the cauſe of Czcilian againſt 


Donatus, 311. His ſenſible letter to the biſhop of Alexandria, 
45. How prevailed on to ratify the Nicene creed, 347. His 


evity in religion, 349. Granted a toleration to his Pagan ſub- 


jets, 405. His reform of Pagan abuſes, ibid. Was aſſociated 
with the Heathen Deities after his death, by a decree of the ſe- 
nate, 409. His diſcovery of the holy ſepulchre, iv. 100. | 


| ——, Publication of his fititious donation to the biſhops of Rome, 


ix. 159. Fabulous interdi 


iction of marriage with ſtrangers, aſ- 
cribed to him, x. 19. | | | 


Conftantize II. the fon of Conſtantine the Great, is ſent to preſide” 
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dyver Gaul, fil. 1 18. Diviſion of the empire among him and his 


brothers, on the death of their father, 1 33+ Invades his brother 


Conſtans, and is killed, 146. 5 

Conſtantine III. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 10. | 

- Conſtantine IV. Pogonatus, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 15. 

Conflantine V. Copronymus, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 26, 

Fates of his five-ſons, 30. Revolt of Artavaſdes, and troubles 
on account of image worſhip, 128, 129. Aboliſhes the monkiſh 

order, 130. | | ; 

Conſtantine VI. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 31. 5 | 

Conflanitine VII. Porphyrogenitus, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix, 
57. His cautions againſt diſcovering the ſecret of the Greek fire, 

X. 17. Account of his works, 94. Their imperfections pointed 

out, 96. His account of the ceremonies of the Byzantine court, 
127. Juſtifies the marriage of his ſon with the princeſs Bertha of 
France, 130. s | | : 

Conftantine VIII. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix..59. 

Conſtantine IX. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 67. : 

- Conſtantine X. Monomachus, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 72. 

Conſtantine XI. Ducas, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 77. 


* 


Conſtantine Palæologus, the laſt of the Greek emperors, his reign, 


XII. 175. {AS 
8 Sylvanus, founder of the Paulicians, his death, x. 175. 
Conſtantine, a private ſoldier in Britain, elected emperor, for the 
ſake of his name, v. 229. He reduces Gaul and Spain, 231, 
342. His reduction and death, 33433. | 
Conſtantine, general under Beliſarius in Italy, his death, vii. 247. 
Conſtantinople, its ſituation deſcribed, with the motives which in- 
duced Conſtantine the Great to make this city the capital of his 
empire, iii. 3. Its local advantages, 12. Its extent, 15. Pro- 
greſs of the work, 18. Principal edifices, 20. How furniſhed 
with inhabitants; 24. Privileges granted to it, 26. Its dedica- 


tion, 28. Review of the new form of civil and military admini- 


ſtration eſtabliſhed there, 30. Is allotted to Conſtantine, the 
- Younger, in the diviſion of the empire, on the emperor's death, 
123. Violent conteſts there between the rival biſhops, Paul and 
Macedonius, 392. Bloody engagement between the Athanaſians 
and Arians on the removal of the body of Conſtantine, 395. 
Triumphant entry of the emperor Julian, iv. 36. The ſenate of, 
allowed the ſame powers and honours as that at Rome, 54. Ar- 


rival of Valens, as emperor of the Eaſt, 242, Revolt of Proco- 


0 S474 - | 5 
fool 8 the principal ſeat of the Arian hereſy, during the 
_ . reigns of Conſtantius and Valens, v. 17. Is purged from Aria- 
niſm by the emperor Theodofius, 22. Council of, 26. Is en- 
- Tiched by the bodies of ſaints and martyrs, 125, Inſurrection 
againſt Gainas and his Arian Goths, 395, Perſecution of the 
archbiſhop, St. Chryſoſtom, 404. Popular tumults on his ac- 

count, 406. Earthquake there, vi. ß53. 
— . The city and eaſtern empire diſtracted by the factions of the 
| | Dn Circus, 


* 
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circus, vil. 77. os of the church of St. Sophia, 116. 


Other churches erected there by Juſtinian, 122. Triumph of 


Beliſarius over the Vandals, 194. The walls of, injured by an 
earthquake, 402. State of the armies, under the emperor Mau- 


rice, 203. The armies and city revolt againſt him, 207. Deli- 


verance of the city from the Perſians and Avars, 243. Religious 


128. 
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war about the Triſagion, 314, 

on/tantinople, Proſpectus of the remaining hiſtory of the Faſtern em- 

pire, ix. 1. Summary review of the five dynaſties of the Greek em- 

pire, wg. Tumults in the city to oppoſe the deſtruction of images, 
bolition of the monkiſh order by.Conſtantine, 130. Firſt 

fiege of, by the Saracens, x. 2. Second ſiege by the Saracens, 8. 


Review of the provinces of the Greek empire in the tenth cen- 
tury, 99. Riches of the city of Conſtantinople, 112. The Im- 


perial palace of, 114. Officers of ſtate, 121. Military charac- 


ter of the Greeks, 140. The name and character of Romans, 


ſupported to the laſt, 155. Decline, and revival of literature, 


156. The city menaced by the Turks, 214. Account of. the 


Varangians, 222. Naval expeditions of the Ruſſians againſt the 


city, 228. 


—. Origin of the ſeparation of the Greek and Latin churches, 


xi. 169. Maſſacre of the Latins, 180. Invaſion of the Greek 
empire, and conqueſt of Conſtantinople by the cruſaders, 208. 


The city taken, and Iſaac Angelus reſtored, 217. Part of the. 


city burnt by the Latins, 222. Second ſiege of the city by the 
Latins. 226. Is pillaged, 231, Account of the ſtatues deſtroy- 
ed, 238, Partition of the Greek empire by the French and Ve. 
netians, 243- The Greeks riſe againſt their Latin conquerors, 
258. The city retaken by the N 284. The ſuburb of Ga- 
lata aſſigned to the Genoeſe, 390. FHoſtilities between the Ge- 
noeſe and the emperor, 394. How the city eſcaped the Moguls, 
428. Is beſieged by the ſultan Amurath II. xii. 56. Is com- 
pared with Rome, 141. Is beſieged by Mahomet II. ſultan of 
the Turks, 200. Is ſtormed and taken, 231. Becomes the ca- 
pital of the 'Turkiſh empire, 243. . 3 5 


onſtantius Chlorus, governor of Dalmatia, was intended to be 


adopted by the emperor Carus, in the room of his vicious ſon 


Carinus, ii. 100. Is aſſociated as Cæſar by Diocletian in his ad- 


miniſtration, 118. Aſſumes the title of Auguſtus, on the abdi- 


cation of Diocletian, 186. His death, 193. Granted a tolera- 


tion to the Chriſtians, 479. 


Conſtantius, the ſecond ſon of Conſtantine the Great, his education, 


ili. 116. Is ſent to govern the Eaſtern provinces of the empire, 


118, Seizes Conſtantinople on the death of his father, 131. 
Conſpires the deaths of his kinſmen, 133. Diviſion of the em- 
pire among him and his brothers, ibid. Reſtores Choſroes king 
of Armenia, 138. Battle of Singara with Sapor king of Perſia, 


140. Rejects the offers of Magnentius and Vetranio, on the plea 


of a viſion, 152. His oration to the Illyrian troops at the inter- 
view with Vetranio, 154. Defeats Magnen:ius at the battle of 
5 e F TW Murſa, 
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Murſa, 160. His councils governed by eunuchs, 168. Educa- 


tion of his couſins Gallus and Julian, 171. Diſgrace and death 
of Gallus, 179, Sends for Julian to” court, 186, Inveſts him 
with the title of Cæſar, 188. Viſits Rome, 191. Preſents an 
_ obeliſk to that city, 195. The Quadian and Sarmatian wars, 
ibid. His Perſian negotiation, 200. Miſmanagement of affairs 
in the Eaſt, 211. Favours the Arians, 351. His religious cha- 
rater by Ammianus the hiſtorian, 352. His reſtleſs endeavours 
to eſtabliſh an uniformity of Chriſtian doctrine, 354. Athanaſius 
driven into exile by the council of Antioch, 364. Is intimidated 
by his brother Conſtans, and invites Athanaſius back again, 368, 
His ſevere treatment of thoſe biſhops who refuſed tag concur in 
depoſing Athanaſius, 374. His ſcrupulous orthodoxy, 327. His 
cautious conduct in expelling Athanaſius from Alexandria, 378. 
His ſtrenuous efforts to ſeize his perſon, 382. Athanaſius writes 
in vectives to expoſe his character, 387. Is conſtrained to reſtore 
Liberius, biſhop of Rome, 391. Supports Macedonivs, biſhop 
of Conſtantinople, and countenances his perſecutions of the Ca- 
tholics and Novatians, 396, 397. His conduct toward his Pagan 


ſubjects, 407. Envies the fame of Julian, iv. 3. Recals the 


Jegions from Gaul, 4. Negotiations between him and Julian, 
19. His preparations to oppoſe Julian, 32. His death and cha- 
rater, 34, 35- 3 | 
Conftantius, general, relieves the Britiſh emperor Conſtantine when 
beſieged in Arles, v. 343. His character and victories, 344. 
His marriage with Placidia, and death, vi. 2. | 


Conſtantius, ſecretary to Attila king of the Huns, his matrimonial 


negotiation at the court of Conſtantinople, vi. 66. 


Conſul, the office of, explained, i. 103. Alterations this office un- 


derwent under the emperors, and when Conſtantinople became 
the ſeat of empire, 1ii. 35. The office of, ſuppreſſed by the em- 
peror Juſtinian, vii. 152, Is now ſunk to a commercial agent, 
5 5 | | 8 
Contracts, the Roman laws reſpecting, viii. 84. 
Copts of Egypt, brief hiſtory of, viii. 360. 


Corinth, reviving as a Roman colony, celebrates the Iſthmian 
games, under the emperor Julian, iv. 55. The iſthmus of, for- 


tified by the emperor Juſtinian, vii. 128. 
Cornwal, reduction of, by the Saxons, vi. 388. | 
Coronary gold, nature of thoſe offerings to the Roman emperors, iii. 95. 
Corvinus, Matthias, king of Hungary, his character, xii. 167. 
Co/mas Indicopleuſtes, account of his Chriſtian topography, vii. 100, 
"+ M006" VI 343»; ., Ws © 

Co/mo of Medici, his character, xii. 136. 

Councils and ſynods of es 
Antioch, iii. 364. 
Arles, 111, 371. : 
Baſil, xii. 93. | | | 
Cæſarea, iii. 361. | | 5 
Carthage, vi. 283. vii. 187. : 
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Councils © 
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Councils and ſynods of 

Chalcedon, v. 405. viii. 303. 
Clermont, xi. 8, 

_ Conſtance, xii. 86. 92. 375. 
Conſtantinople, v. 26. viii. 327. 333. Ix. 128. xi. 175. 
Epheſus, viii. 288. 301. 85 „„ 
Ferrara, xii. 103. 

Florence, xii. 105. 
Frankfort, ix. 168. 

Lyons, vi. 325. xi. 276. 334. 
Milan, iii. 372. | 
Nice, iii. 332. ix. 164. 

ii Bb 0% 

Og, 8, 5. 
imini, iti. 343. 
Sardica, iii. 5 | 

Toledo, vi. 300. 304. 378. 

J % % © eg | | | 

Count, great difference between the ancient and modern application 
of this title, iii. 58. By whom firſt invented, 76:4. Of the ſa- 

- cred largeſſes, under Conſtantine the Great, his office, 74. Of 
the domeſtics in the Eaſtern empire, his office, 77. 

Courtenay, hiſtory of the family .of, xi. 294. 

Creſcentius, conſul of Rome, his viciſſitudes, and diſgraceful death, 

" IX. $04» 5 

Crete, 5 iſle of, ſubdued by the Saracens, x. 58. Is recovered 
by Nicephorus Phocas, 86. Is purchaſed by the Venetians, xi. 
249. | 

8 how diſtinguiſhed by the penal laws of the Romans, viii. 98. 

Criſpus, ſon of Conſtantine the Great, is declared Cæſar, ii. 249. 
' Diſtinguiſhes his valour againſt the Franks and Alemanni, 253. 

Forces the paſſage of the tielleſpont, and defeats the fleet of Li- 
cinius, 260, His character, iii. 106. His myſterious death, 
111. | _ | 

Cri/pus, the Patrician, marries the daughter of Phocas, and contributes 
to depoſe him, viii. 214. Is obliged to turn monk, 217. 

Croatia, account of the kingdom of, x. 198. 


Cros, the different ſentiments entertained of this inſtrument of pu- 


niſhment, by the Pagan and Chriſtian Romans, iii. 256. The 
famous ſtandard of, in the army of Conſtantine the Great de- 
ſcribed, 258, His viſions of, 260. 265. The holy ſepulchre 
and croſs of Chrift diſcovered, iv. 101. The croſs of Chriſt un- 
diminiſhed by diſtribution to pilgrims, 102. | 
Crown of thorns, its transfer from Conſtantinople to Paris, xi. 278. 
Crowns, mural and obſidional, the diſtinctioa between, iv. 176. 
note. i | | 
Cruſade, the firlt reſolved on at the council of Clermont, xi. 10. 
Inquiry into the juſtice of the holy war, 12. Examination, into 
the private motives of the cruſaders, 20. Departure of the cru- 
ſaders, 24. Account of the chiefs, 30. Their march to Con- 
| e ſtantinople, 
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Aantinople, 41. Review of their numbers, 3. They take 


Nice, 59. Battle of Dorylæum, 60. They take Antioch, 64. 
Their diſtreſſes, 69. Are relieved by the diſcovery of the holy 
lance, 73. Siege and conqueſt of Jeruſalem, 8 1. Godfrey of 

Bouillon choſen king of Jeruſalem, 86. The focond cruſade, 

105, The cruſaders 11 treated by the Greek emperors, 109. 


The third cruſade, 140. Siege of Acre, 142. Fourth and fifth 


cruſades, 153. Sixth cruſade, 158. Seventh cruſade, 163. Re- 
capitulation of the fourth cruſade, 197. General conſequences 
of the cruſades, 288. 

Ceeſphon, the city of, plundered by the Romans, i. 334. Its ſitu- 
ation deſcribed, iv. 178. Julian declines the ſiege of that City, 
185. Is ſacked by the Saracens, ix. 368. 

Cublai, emperor of China, his character, xi. 426. 

Curopalata, his office under the Greek em perors, x. 121. 

"Cuſtoms, duties of, impoſed by Auguſtus, i. 261. 


Scl of indictions, the origin of, traced, and how now employed, 


iii. 83. note. 
Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, his diary and martyrdom, i ii. 428. 
| Cyprus, the kingdom of, beſtowed on the houſe of Luſignan, by 
Richard I. of England, xi. 183. 


Cyrene, the Greek colonies there finally extirminated by Choſroes 


II. king of Perſia, viii. 222. 


Cyriades, an obſcure fugitive, is ſet op by Sapor the Perſian mo- 


narch, as emperor of Rome, 1. 437. 
Cyril, biſhop of Jeruſalem, his pompous relation of a. mitaenlons 


appearance of a celeſtial croſs, ili, 3 51. His ambiguous charac- 


ter, iv. 103. 


Cyril, patriarch of 1 his life and character, viii. 276. 


Condemns the herely of Neſlorius, 287. Procures the deciſion 
of the council of Epheſus againſt Neftorius, 289. His court in- 
trigues, 294. 


Cyxicus, how it eſcaped deſtroction from the Goths, i i. 428. Is at 
length ruined by them, 429. The iſland and city of, ſeized by 


the ae £2 Procopius, iv. 247. 


0 


Dacia, conqueſt of, by the emperor Trajan, i "3 8 
37. Is over. run by the Goths, 397. Is reſigned to them by Au- 
relian, ii. 19. 

Demons, ſuppoſed to be the authors and objects of Pagan idolatry, 
by the primitive Chriſtians, it. 288. 


Dagiſteus, general of the emperor Juſtinian, beſieges Petra, vii. 331. 


Commands the Huns in Italy, under Narſes, 383. 
Diambert, e of Piſa, inſtalled patriarch of Jeruſalem, xi. 
8 


| Dainatia deſcribed, 1. 36. Produce of a filver mine hes, 259. note. | 


Da/matius, nephew of Conſtantine the Great, is created Cæſar, iii. 
116. ls ſent to govern the Gothic frontier, 118. Is cruelly de- 
| Rroyed by Conſtantius, 152 


8 Damaſcus, 
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Danaſcus, ſiege of, by the Saracens, ix. 385. The city ab 
both by ſtorm and by treaty, 394. Remarks on Hughes's tra- 
- gedy of this ſiege, 397. note. Taken and deſtroyed by Tamer- 
lane, xii. 23. 

Damaſcus, biſhop of Rome, edi& of Valcutiatin addreſſed to Hin 


| to reſtrain the crafty avarice of the Roman clergy, iv. 271. His 


bloody conteſt with Urſinus for the epiſcopal dignity, 274. 
Dames, the Arab, his gallant enterprize againſt the cabs of 
Aleppo, ix. 416, : 
Damietta is taken by Louis IX. of France, xi. 160. ? : 
Damophilus, archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, reſigns his ſee, rather than : 
ſubſcribe the Nicene creed, v. 23, 
| Dandalo, Henry, doge of Ve nice, his character, xi. 195. Is made 
deſpot of Romania, 248. 
Daniel, firſt biſhop of Wincheſter, his inſtructions to St. Boniface, 
for the converſion of infidels, vi. 273. 
Danielis, a Grecian matron, her preſents to the emperor Bafil, x. 
; 108, Her viſit to him at Conſtantinople, 117. Her teſtament, 118. 
Danube, courſe of the river, and the provinces of, deſcribed, i. 35- 


Daphne, the ſacred grove and temple of, at Antioch, deſcribed, iv. 


118. Is converted to Chriftian purpoſes by Gallus, and reſtored 
to the Pagans by Julian, 121, 122. The temple burned, 12 


Dara, the fortification of, by Juflinian, deſeribed, vii. 139. The 


demolition of, by the Perſians, prevented oy peace, 308. Is taken 
by Choſroes king of Perſia, viii. 175. 

Darius, his ſcheme for connecting the continents of Europe and. 
Aſia, iii. 6. 

Darkneſs, præter natural, at the time of the paſſion, is unnoticed by 
the heathen philoſophers and hiſtorians, ii. 379. 

Dyſtagard, the Perſian royal ſeat of, plundered by the emperor He- 
raclius, viii. 250. 


Datianus, governor of Spain, yields ready obedience to the Impe- 


rial edicts againſt the Chriſtians, ii. 478. 

Datius, biſhop of Milan, inſtigates the revolt of the Ligurians to' 
Juſtinian, vii. 242, 243. Eſcapes to Conſtantinople on the tax- 
ing of Milan, by the Burg undians, 250. 

Debtors, inſolvent, cruel puniſhment of, by the law of the twelve. 
tables, viii. 92 

Decemvirs, review of the laws of their twelve tables, viii. 6. Theſe 
laws ſuperſeded by the perpetual edict, 16. Severity of, 90. 

Decius, his exaltation to the empire, i. 385. 324. Was a kerkecuter 
of the Chriſtians, 45 2. 

Decuriont, in the Roman empire, are ſeverely treated by the Impe- 
rial laws, i ni. 84. 

Deification of the Roman emperors, how this Werdet of idolatry was 
introduced, i. 111. 

Delators, are encouraged by the Emperor Coimmed us, to gratify his 
hatred of the ſenate, i. 141. Are ſuppreſſed by Pertinax, 162. 

Delphi, the ſacred ornaments of the temple of, removed to Conſtan- 


tinople by Conſtantine the Great, iii. 22. ze. 
Wan 
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Democracy, a form of government unfavourable to freedom in a large 
ate, 1. 54. 
| Demoſthenes, governor of Czſarea; his gallant, 4 againſt and 
heroic eſcape from, Sapor king of Perſia, i. 439. 
| Deogratias, biſhop of Carthage, humanely ſuccours the captives 
brought from Rome by Genleric king of the Vandals, vi. 154. 
Derar, the Saracen, his character, ix. 389. 
Defidertus, the laſt king of the Lombards, conquered by Charle- 
x magne, ix. 150. SY 
Deſpot, nature of that title in the Greek empire, x. 121. 
Deſpotiſm originates in ſuperſtition, i. 362. note. 
Diadem aſſumed by Diocletian, what, ii. 165. 


Diamonds, the art of cutting them, unknown to ' the ancients, i. 


262. note. 

Didius Julianus purchaſes the Imperial dignity at- a public auction, 
ls 172. 

Diocgſs of the en their number and government, li. 49. 

Diocletian, the manner of his military election to the empire, ii. 
109. His birth and character, 112. Takes Maximian for his 
colleague, 115. Aſſociates as Czlars, Galerius, and Conſtan- 

tius Chlorus, 118. His triumph i in conjunction with Maximran, 

WS | 56. Fixes his court at the city of Nicomedia, 159. Abdicates 


the empire, 170. Parallel between him and the emperor Charles 


V. 171. Paſſes his life in retirement at Salona, 174. His im- 
partial behaviour towards the Chriſtians, 458. Cauſes that pro- 
duced the perſecution of the Chriſtians Be 5 his reign, 460. 

Dion Caſſius the hiſtorian, ſcreened from the fury of the ſoldiers, by 
the emperor Alexander Severus, i. 250. 

_ Diefcorus, patriarch of Alexandria, his outrageous behaviour at the 
ſecond council of Epheſus, viii. 301. Is depoſed by the council 
of Chalcedon, 306. 

Diſabul, great khan of the Turke, his reception of the ambaſſadors 
of Jultinian, vii. 295. 

Divorce, the liberty and abuſe of, by Fo, Roman laws, viii. 60, 
Limitations of, 63. 

Docetes, their peculiar tenets,” iii. 319. viii. 26g. Derivation of 
their name, iii. 320, note. 

Dominic, St. Loricatus, his fortitude in flagellation, xi. 17. 

Dominus, when this epithet was applied to the Roman emperors, 

ii. 163. 

Domitian, emperor, his treatment of his kinſmen Flavius Sabinus, 
and Flavius Clemens, ii. 415. 

Demitian, the Oriental prefect, is ſent by the emperor Conſtantius 
to reform the ſtare of the Eaſt, then oppreſſed by Gallus, iii. 176. 
Is put to death there, 177. 

| Donatus, his conteſt with Cæcilian for the ſee of Carthage, iii. 309. 
| Hiſtory of the ſchiſm of the Donatiſts, 311. 398. Perſecution 
of the Donatiſts by the emperor Honorius, vi. 16. 

Doryleum, battle of, between ſultan Soliman and the firſt cruſaders, 
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Doxoleg . | how introduced in the church · ſervice, and how none | 


iii 3882 5 
Dramatic repreſentations at Rome, a chatadter of, v. 2859. K 
Dreams, the popular opinion of the preternatural origin of, favour- 


able to that of Conſtantine previous to his battle with Maxentius, 
ni. 262. c 


Dromedary, ee ee ſpeed of this animal, ii. 42. note. 

Dromones of the Greek empire, deſcribed; x. 137% 138. 

Druids, their power in Gaul ſuppreſſed by the bans Tiberius 
and Claudius, i. 52. | 

Druſes of mount Libanus, a character of, x. 380. note. 

Duke, derivation of that title, and great change 1 in the modern, from 
the ancient application of it, iii. 58. 

Durazzo, ſiege of, by Robert Guiſcard, x. 288; Battle of, 0 
tween him and the Greek emperor Alexius, Wan ; 


Farrbquate; » an n exrravedinary one over great pare of the Rane em- 
pire, iv. 338. Account of thoſe that happened i in the ; reign of 
Juſtinian, vii. 417. 

00 India, the Roman commercial 1 7 1's with an region; i. 

Commodities of, taxed by Alexander Severus, 262. 7 4 

e account. of that ſect, ii. 279. 


. A confutation of their errors, ſuppoſed by the primitive fa. 


thers, to be a anna object in the e of St. John the 
Evangeliſt, iii. 318. 
—, Their ideas of the pirſon of Jeſcs Chriſt, viii. . 261%: | 
Ecelef fi afies, the book of, why not likely to be the produdtion of king 
| Solomon, vii. 195. noe. 


Ecclefiaſtical and civil powers, diſtinguiſhed, by the fathers of the 


Chriſtian church, ii. 282. 
Ecdicius, ſon of the emperor Avitus, his gallant conduct in Gaul, vi. 257 
Ectheſis of the emperor Heraclius, viii. 331. 
Eada, of Iceland, the ſyſtem of mythology in, 1. 300. 
£4:con, is ſent from Attila king of the Huns, as his ambaſſador to 
the emperor Theodoſius the Younger, vi. 68. Engages in a pro- 


| Poſal to aſſaſſinate Attila, 80. His ſon Odoacen the firſt Barba- 


rian king of Italy, 224. 


FTaiſſa, the pureſt dialect of the wits language ſ 0558 there, 1. 335. 


note. The property of the Chriſtians there, confiſcated by the 
emperor Julian, for the diſorderly conduct of the. Arians, iv. 
129. Revolt of the Roman troops there, viii. 205. Account of 


the ſchool of, 339. Hiſtory of the famous image there, ix. 118. 


The city and principality of, ſeized by Baldwin the cruſader, Xl. 
63, Is retaken by Zenghi, 122. The counts of, 295. 
Edict of Milan, publiſhed by Conſtantine the Great, iii. 244. 


Edicts of the prætors of Rome, under the e their nature and 


tendency, viii. 13. 


Edom, why that name was applied to the Roman empire by the Jews, 


| li, 387. note. | 
Vol. XII. 1 II h Edrifites, 


GENERAL INDEX. 
Zadriſtes, the Saracen dynaſty of, x. 80. e 8 
Edward I. of England, his cruſade to the Holy Land, xi. 165. 

Egidius, his — 
Fgrius, 312. 
' «Egypt, wm deſcription of, i. 40. The ſuperſtitions of, with 
difficulty tolerated at Rome, 52. Amount of its revenues, 257, 
Public works executed there by Probus, ii. 89. Conduct of Dio. 
cleſian there, 134. Progreſs of Chriſtianity there, 363. 
'w—_— Edict of the emperor Valens, to reſtrain the number of recluſe 
monks there, iv. 270. | | | | 
w——, The worſhip of Serapis how introduced there, iv. 108. His 
' temple, and the Alexandrian library deftroyed by biſhop Theo- 
philus, 111,'112. Origin of monkiſh inflitutions in, vi. 241. 
. Great ſupplies of wheat-furniſhed by, for the city of Conſtan- 
tinople, in the time of Juſtinian, vii. 88. Ecclefiaſtical hiſtory 
of, viii. 360. 1 COS | | ! | . 
==— Reduced by the Saracens, v. 427. Capture of Alexandria, 
435. Adminiſtration of, 443. Deſcription of, by Amrou, 445, 
——, The Egyptians take Jeruſalem. — the Turks, xi. 77. 
Egypt conquered by the Turks, 123. Government of the Ma. 
- malukes there, 164. | LES 
Elagabalus, is declared emperor by the troops at Emeſa, i. 229, 
Was the firſt Roman who wore garments of pure ſilk, vii. 92, 
Elephants, inquiry into the number of, brought into the field by the 
ancient princes of the Eaſt, i. 337. note. With what view intro- 
duced in the circus at Rome in the firſt Punic war, ii. 103. 
Eleuſinian myſteries, ' why tolerated by the emperor Valentinian, iy, 


264. 4 j ö : 12 . 
Elixabetb, queen of England, the politicab uſe ſhe made of the na- 
tional pulpits, iii. 331. aote. | | 
Emigration of the ancient northern nations, the nature and motives 
of, examined, i. 360. | 
Emperors of Rome, a review of their conſtitutions, viii. 16. Their 
| legiſlative power, 18. Their refcripts, 19, 
—, Of Germany, their limited powers, ix. 208. Of Conſtanti- 
nople, their pomp and luxury, x. 113. Officers of the palace, 
. Rate, and army, 121. Adoration of the emperor, mode of, 124. 
Their public appearance, 126. Their deſpotic power, 134. Their 
navy, 136. They retain the name of Komans to the laſt, 155. 
Empire, Roman, diviſion of, into the Zaft and Ft empires by Va- 
lentinian, iv. 242. Extinction of the Weſtern empire, vi. 224. 
Encampment, Roman, deſcribed, i. 25. 5 
Ennodius, the ſervile flatterer of Theodoric the Oſtrogoth king of 
Italy, is made biſhop of Pavia, vii. 16. note. | 
Epagathus, leader of the mutinous prætorians, who murdered their 
præfect Ulpian, puniſhed by the emperor Alexander Severus, | 


* 


pak 250. 5 8 . : E 
Epheſus, the famous temple of Diana at, deſtroyed by the Goths, i. 
432. Council of, viii. 288. Epiſcopal riots there, 291. 
Epicurus, his legacy to his philoſophical diſciples at Athens, 1 146. 
0 | | | rus, 


and revolt in Gaul, vi. 185. His fon Sya. | 


GENERAL IND Ex. 
Fpirus, deſpots of, on the diſmemberment of the Greek empire, xt, 


255» 

Equitius, maſter general of the Ulyrian. frontier, is | defeated +4 

the Sarmatians, iv. 330. 
ra/mus,. his merit as a reformer, x. 192. | 

E/enians, their diſtinguiſhing tenets and practices, ii. wha 

Euchariſt, a knotty ſubject to the firſt reformers, x. 189. 

Eudes, duke of Aquitain, repels the firſt Saracen invaſion of F rance, 
x. 20. Implores the aid of Charles Martel, 24+ Regovers his 
dukedom, 27. 

Eudocia, her birth, character, and marriage with the emperor Theo- 
doſius the Vounger, v. 421. Her diſgrace and death, 425. 

Eudexia, her marriage with the emperor Arcadius, iii. 148. Stimu- 
lates him to give up bis favourite Eutropius, 390. Perſecutes St. 
Chryſoſtom, 405. Her death and character, 411. 

Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodoſius the Younger, is betrothed to 

the young emperor Valentinian III. of the Weſt, vi. 7. Her cha- 
rater, 140. Is married to the emperor Maximus, 149. Invites 
Genſeric king of the Vandals to Italy, 150. 

Toyo, biſhop of Conſtantinople, baptiſes the emperor Valens, ive 
2 

Bestes the Rhetorician is made emperor of the Weſt by Arbogaſtes 
the Frank, v. 78. Is defeated and killed by Theodoſius, 84. 

Eugenias IV. pope, his conteſt with the council of Baſil, xii. 93. 
Procures a re- union of the Latin and Greek churches, 111, 112. 
Forms a league againſt the Turks, 154. Revolt of the Sons 
citizens againſt him, 378. 

Eumenius the Orator, ſome account of, ii. 182, ate. 


Zunapius the Sophiſt, his character of monks, and of the objects of 


their worſhip, v. 123, 124. 

Eunomians, puniſhment of, oy the edict of the emperor Theodoſius 
againſt heretics, v. 33. 

Zunuchu, enumerated in the na of Eaſtern commodities imported and 
taxed in the time of Alexander Severus, 1. 202. e jafal the 
palace of the third Gordian, 307. 

——, Their aſcendancy in the court of eee, wii. 168. Why | 
they favoured the Arians, 350. note, Procure the baniſhment of | 
Liberius biſhop of Rome, 390. 

. A conſpiracy of, diſappoint the ſchemes of Rufinus, and 
marry the emperor Arcadius to Eudoxia, v. 147, They diſtract 
the court of the emperor Honorius, 301. And govern that of 
| Arcadius, 375: Scheme of Chryſaphius to aſſaſſinate Attila king 
of the Huns, vi. 80. 

——, The biſhop of Seez and his whole chapter caſtrated, xii, 265. 
nota, _ 

Euric, king of the Viſigoths in Gaul, his conqueſts in Spain, vi. 206, 
Is veſted with all the Roman conqueſts beyond the Alps by Odoa- 
cer king of Italy, 308. 

Europe, evidences that the climate of, was much colder in ancient 
Khan 1 in modern times, i. e This alteration accounted for, 347. 

Hh 2 Europe, 


GENERAL INDEX. 


Europe, final diviſion of, between the Weſtern and Eaſtern empires, 
v. 137. Is ravaged by Attila king of the . vi. 52. Is now, 
one great republic, 411. | 

Euſcbia, empreſs, wife of Conſtantius, her ſteady friendſhip to Julian, 

6 185. Is accuſed of arts to deprive Julinn of children, 


Eufebius, ! his characher of the followers of Artemon, ii. 373. His 
* own character, 490. His ſtory of the miraculous appearance of 
the croſs in the ſæy to Conſtantine the Great, iii. 264, 265. 
Eutropins the eunuch, great chamberlain to the emperor Arcadius, 
concerts his marriage with Eudoxia, in oppoſition to the views of 
Rufinus, v. 147. Succeeds Rufinus in the emperor's confidence, 


160. His character and adminiftration, 376. Provides for his 


- own ſecurity, in a new law againſt treaſon, 383. Takes ſanctuary 
with St. Chryſoſtom, 391. His. death, 393+ 


Eutyches, his opinion on the ſubject of the incarnation ſupported by 


the ſecond council at Epheſus, viii. 300. And adhered to by the 
Armenians, 358. 

Euxine Sea, defccipting of the veſſels uſed in navigating, i. 423. 

Exaltation of the croſs, origin of the annual feſtival of, viii. 255. 


Exarch, under the Greek empire, the office and rank of, ix. 153. Of 


Ravenna, 'the government of walt ſettled i in, and adminiſtered by, 

vii. 398. viii. 145. : 

Exciſe duties impoſed by Avguſtus, i i. 262. 

| Excommunication from Chriſtian communion, the origin of; ii. 348. 
iii. 298. ; 

Exile, voluntary, under accuſation and conſeious guilt, its advantages 
among the ee vill, 107. 

A 4 2 . F 1 4 | 

Faith and its 8 defined, ii. 31 5. : 

Falcandus, Hugo, character of his E. iftoria Sicals, TX. 325- note. His 
lamentation on the transfer of the ſovereignty of the iſland to the 


; emperor Henry. VI. 326. 
2 5 of the Chriſtian church, cauſe of their auſtere morality, i ii. 


Fauſta, empreſs, vife of Sanin the Great, cauſes of her being 
put to death, iii. 113. 

Fauſtina, wife of Marcus Antoninus, her character, i. 135. 

Fauſtina, the widow of the emperor Conſtantius, countenances the 
revolt of Procopius againſt the emperor Valens, iv. 247. 


| Feſtivals, Pagan, great offence taken at, by the primitive.Chriſtians, 


| W government, the rudiments of, to be found among the Scy- 


thians, Iv. 354, 355 
Figures, numeral, occaſion of their firſt public and familiar uſe, x. 8. 


Finances of the Roman empire, when the ſeat of it was removed tio 


Conſtantinople, reviewed, iii. 81. 
Fingal, his queſtionable hiſtory, whether to be connected with the 


invaſion of Caledonia by the OT e i. 209, 
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Fire, 
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Fire, Greek, the Saracen fleet deſtroyed by, in the harbour of Con- : 


ſtantinople, x. 11. Is long preſerved as a ſecret, 17. Its effects 
not to be compared with gunpowder, 140. 
Firmus, an Egyptian merchant; his revolt againſt the Emperor Au- 
relian, ii. 45. : 


Firmus the Moor, hiſtory of his revolt againſt the emperor Valenti- | 


nian, iv. 304. 

Flagellation, its efficacy in penance, and how proportioned, xi. 18. 

Flamens, Roman, their number, and peculiar office, v. 93. 

Flaminian way, its courſe deſcribed, vii. 384. note, 

Flavian, archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, 3 is killed at the ſecond coun- 
cil of Epheſus, viii. 302. 


Fleece, golden, probable origin of the fable of, vii. 321. 


Florence, the foundation of that city, v. 216. note. Is . by 
Radagaiſus, and relieved by Stilicho, 217, 218. X 

Florentius, prætorian præfect of Gaul under Conſtantius, his cha- 
racter, iii. 233. iv. 7. Is condemned by the tribunal of Chal- 
cedon, but ſuffered to eſcape by Julian, 48. 


 Fhrianus, brother of the emperor Tacitus, his eager s of 


the Imperial dignity. ii. 70. 

Felix is conſecrated biſhop of Rome, to ſuperſede Liberius who was 

_ exiled, 1ij, 390. He is violently expelled, and his adherents 
ſlaughtered, 392. 

Felix, an African biſhop, his martyrdom, ii. 473- 

Fornication, a doubtful 1 for divorce, by goſpel N viii. 
65. note. | 

8 modern, computation of the number of i its lohabitants, and 
the average of their taxation, iii. 91. 


 ——, The name of, whence derived, vi. 362. Derivation of the 


| French language, 372. nole. 
—. Childeric depoſed, and Pepin appointed king, by papal 
ſanction, Ix. 152. Reign and character of Charlemagne, 174. 
Invaſion of, by the Saracens, x. 18. 
Frangipani, Cenſio, bis profane violation of the perſons of pope 
Gelaſius II. and his college of cardinals, xii. 267. Derivation 
of his family name, 316. 


Franks, their origin and confederacy, i i. 412. They invade Gaul, 


and ravage Spain, 414, 415. They paſs over into Africa, 415, 
Bold and ſucceſsful return of a colony of, from the ſea of Pontus, 


by ſea, ii. 88. 
— They over-run and eſtabliſh: themſelves at 1 in Ger- 


many, iii. 21 2 


—, Their fidelity to the Roman government, v. 223. Origin 


of the Merovingian race of their kings, vi. 98. How converted 
to Chriſtianity, 272. Reign of their king Clovis, 310. Final 
eſtabliſhment of the French monarchy in Gaul, 339. Their laws, 
343. Give the name of France to their conquelis in Gaul, 362. 
They degenerate into a ſtate of anarchy, 372. a 
——, They invade Italy, vii. 249. 393. 


Their military character, x. 147, | ST 
1 0 . 5 H h 3 . Fravitt 


/ 
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Fravitta the Goth, his character, and deadly quarre] with his 
country man Prialf, iv. 442. His operations againſt Gainas, 
v. 9 „ ö ? : . . 
radu | —_— of Germany, his tyranny in Italy, ix. 207. 
_ Engages in the third cruſade, xi. 105. His diſaſtrous expedition, 
113. 141. Sacrifices Arnold of Breſcia to the pope, il. 275. 
His reply to the Roman ambaſſadors, 293. N 5 
Frederic II. is driven out of Italy, ix. 208. His diſputes with the 
pope, and reluctant cruſade, xi. 155, Exhorts the European 
princes to unite in oppoſing the Tartars, 423. | 
Frederic III. the laſt emperor crowned at Rome, xii. 379. 
Freemen of Laconia, account of, x. 107. ; 
Fritigera, the Gothic chief, extricates himſelf from the hands of 
Lupicinus, governor of "Thrace, iv. 389. Defeats him, 390. 
Battle of Salices, 397. His ſtrength recruited by the acceſſion of 
new tribes, 399- Negotiates with Valens, 406. Battle of Ha- 
drianopte, 408. The union of the Gothic tribes broken by his 
death, 431. | En 1 


Freedinez, among the Romans, their rank in ſociety, viii. 50. 


Frumentius was the ſirſt Chriſtian miſſionary in Abyſſinia, iii. 279. 
Full of Nevilly, his ardour in preaching the fourth cruſade, xi. 188. 


5 5 G. | 
Gabinias, king of the Quadi, is treacherouſſy murdered by Mar- 
cellinus governor of Valeria, iv. 238. \ 
Gaillard, M. character of his Hi/toire de Charlemagne, ix. 175. 
© note. | : 
Gainas the Goth is commiſſioned by Stilicho to execute his revenge 
on Rufinus, prefe& of the Eaſt, v. 1i5. His conduct in the 
War apainſt the revolter Tribigild, 389. Joins him, 393. His 
fligbt and death, 396. EE 
Gala, probable derivation of the term, x. 126. noe. 5 
Galata, the ſuburb of, at Conſtantinople, aſſigned to the Genoeſe, 
x1. 300. N a 
Se is aſſociated in the adminiſtration, as Cæſar, by the em- 
peror Diocletian, ii. 118. Is defeated by the Perſians, 144. 


Surpriſes and overthrows Narſes, 147. Aſſumes the title of 


Auguſtus, on the abdication of Diocletian, 186. His jealouſy 


of Conſtantine, 192. Deems it prudent to acknowledge him 


 Cxfar, 195. His unſucceſsful invaſion of Italy, 202; Inveſts 
Licinius with the purple on the death of Severus, 208. His 
death, 212. From what cauſes he entertained an averſion to the 
Chriſtians, 463. Obtains the countenance of Diocletian for 
r dae them, 465. Publiſhes an edict of toleration juſt 
efore his death, 484. | 9 85 
Galilzans, two-fold application of that name in the infancy of 
Chriſtianity, ii. 411. Why the emperor Julian applied this 
name to the Chriſtians, iv. 109. | 86 8 | 
Gallienus, ſon of the emperor Valerian, is aſſociated by him in the 


Imperial throne, i. 411, Prohibits the ſenators from exerciſing 
. ; | military 


r 
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milltary employments, 419. Character of his adminiſtration 
after the captivity of his father, 442. Names Claudius for his 
ſucceſſor, ii. 4. Favoured the Chriſtians, 453. = 


. Gallies of the Greek empire, deſcribed, x. 138. _ 


Gallus elected emperor, on the minority of Hoſtilianus, the ſon of 
Decius, i. 405. | | 1 . 

Gallus, nephew of Conſtantine the Great, his education, iii. 171. 
Is inveſted with the title of Cæſar, 172. His cruelty and impru- 
dence, 173. His diſgrace and death, 179. Embraced the 
doctrine, but neglected the precepts, of Chriſtianity, iv. 66. 
— the grove of Daphne at Antioch to a Chriſtian burial» 
place, 121, | | 

Games, public, of the Romans, deſcribed, i. 312. 415., v. 2843 
Account of the factions of the circus, vii. 75. > 

Ganges, ſource of that river, xii, 15. note. | ; 

Gaudentius, the notary, is condemned to death under the emperor 
Julian, iv. 49. 


Gaul, the province of, deſcribed, i. 31. The power of the druids 


ſuppreſſed there by Tiberius and Claudius, 52. Cities in, 78. 
Amount of the tribute paid by that province to Rome, 257. 
Is defended againſt the Franks by Poſthumus, 414. Succeflion of 
uſurpers there, ii. 29. Invaſion of, by the Lygians, 78. Re- 
yolt of the Bagaudz ſuppreſſed by Maximian, 120, Progreſs of 

Chriſtianity there, 367. | 


——, Proportion of the capitation tax levied there by the Roman 


emperors, iii. 88. Is invaded by the Germans, 213. The go- 
vernment of, aſſigned to Julian, 215. His civil adminiſtration, 
232. Is invaded by the Alemanni, under the emperor Valen- 
tinian, iv. 277. And under Gratian, 401. 
——, Deſtruction of idols and temples there, by Martin biſhop of 
Tours, v. 105. Is over-run by the barbarous troops of Rada- 
| im after his defeat i Agr 224. Is ſettled by the Goths, 
urgundians, and Franks, 359. Aſſembly of the ſeven pro- 
vinces in, 369. Reign of Theodoric king of the Viſigoths in, 
vi. 93. Origin of the Merovingian race of the kings of the 
Franks in, 98. Invaſion of, by Attila king of the Huns, 107. 
Battle of Chalons, 112. Revolutions of, on the death of the 


| emperor Majorian, 206. Converſion of, to Chriſtianity by the 


Franks, 295. Repreſentation of the advantages it enjoyed under 
Roman government, 306. Conqueſts and proſperity of Euric, 
king of the Viſigoths, 308. Character and reign of Clovis, 310. 
The Alemanni conquered, 317. Submiſſion of the Armoricans, 
and the Roman troops, 322. Final eſtabliſhment of the French 
monarchy in Gaul, 339. Hiſtory of the Salic laws, 343. The 

lands of, how claimed and divided by the Barbaiian conquerors. 
of, 353. Domain and benefices of the Merovingian princes, 
356. Fab of the Seniors, 358. Privileges of the Romans 
in, 369. „ | 1 

Gedrofra, 5 of the ſea=coaſt of, i. 331. notty | 

Gelalzan era of the Turks, when ſettled, x. 367. 


GENERAL INDEX. 
Celaftus,” pope,” his ” zeal: -againſt the celebration of the best of 


<4" Lupertalia, vi. 199. Deplores the miſerable decay of Italy, 235. 
Gelaſzus II. pope; has rough treatmedt by Cen ſio Frangipani, xii. 26. 


Sener depoles Hilderic the Vandal king of Africa, and uſurps the 


government, vii. 18 - Is defeated by Beliſarius, 176. His final 
defeat, 184. His diſtreſsful flight, 189. neee e himſelf to 


5 Beliſarius, 192. © Graces his e 194. "THE 8 re- 


tirement, 196. 
General of the Rocks army, bis extenſive power, 5. 280 | 
Generofity, Arabian, ſtriking inſtances of, ix. 242. Ne 


Gennadius, the monk, his denunciation _ 2 Greek « union with 


the Latin church, Xii. 75 4 


8 xi. 390. | Their war wich pou emperor Cantace- 
zenus, 395. 
Gerferic, king of the Vandalei in Spain, his coratter; vi. 13. Boa 
over to Africa on the invitation of count Boniface, 14. His ſuc- 
- ceſſes there by the aſſiſtance of the Donatiſts, 18, Devaſtation of 
Africa by his troops, 20. Beſieges Bonifice in Hippo Regius, 21. 
His treacherous ſurpriſal of Carthage, 28. Strengthens himſelf 
"0 by an alliance with Attila king of the Huns, 49. His brutal 
treatment of his ſon's wife, daughter of Theodoric, 97. Railes 
a naval force, and invades Italy, 147. His ſack of Rome, 15+; 
Deſtroys the fleet of Majorian, 181, 182. His naval depredations 
on Italy, 187. His claims on the Eaſtern empire, 189. De- 
ſtroys the Roman fleet under Bafilicus, 203. Was an FINS; and 
perſecuted his Catholic ſubjects, 280. 


Sentleman, etymology of the term, xi. 36. note, 


Geoponicsof theemperor ConſtantinePorphyrogenitus, begun. 96. 

George of Cappadocia ſuperſedes Athanaſius in the ſee of Alexandria, 

iii. 380. His ſcandalous hiſtory, and ee death, iv. ca 
Becomes the tutelar ſaint of England, 

Gepide, their incroachments on the Falten empire checked by the 
Lombards, vii. 273. Are reduced by them, viii. 121. 


| Cermanus, nephew of the emperor Juſtinian, his character and pro- 
motion to the command of the army ſent to Italy, vii. 379- His . 


death, 380. 
Eirmang, the rude ;affituriohs of that country the original principles 
of European laws and manners, i. 344. Its ancient extent, 345. 
How peopled, 349. The natives  unacquainted with letters in the 
time of Tacitus, 352. Had nocities, 354. Manners of the ancient 
Germans, 357. Population, 359. State of liberty among them, 
61. Authority of their magiſtrates, 364. Conjugal faith and 
+ Chaſtity, 367. Their religion, 370. Arms and diſcipline, 275. 
Their feuds, 380. General idea of the German tribes, 382. 
Probus carries tne Roman arms into Germany, ii. 79. A frontier 
wall built by-Probus, from the Rhine to the Danube, 81. 
— Invaſions of Gaul by the Germans, iii. 213. iv. 277. 
Germany, 


% 
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Germany, ſtate of, under the emperor Charlemagne, i ix. 21855 The 

Imperial crown eſtabliſned in the name and nation of Germany, 

by the firſt Otho, 191. Diviſion of, among independent princes, 
208. Formation of the Germanic ene 211. State aſ- 

ſumed by the emperor, 215. | 


Gerontius, count, ſets up Maximus as emperor in Spain, and foes 
his life in the attempt, v. 342, 343. 


Geta and Caracalia, ſons of the emperor e their fixed anti- 


pathy to each other, i. 206. | 

Ghebers cf Perſia, hiſtory of, v. 383. = k 

Gibraltar, derivation of the name of, v. 36 

Gildo the Moor, his revolt in Africa, . 1025" His 3 and 
death, 171. 09 

Gladiators, deſperate enterpriſe and fate of a party of, reſerved for 
the triumph of Probus, ii. 88. The combats of, aboliſhed BY 
the emperor Honorius, v. 20 | 

Ge is firſt emperor of Romer and then biſhop of Salona, vi. 
219, 220 | Murders Julius Nepos, and is made archbiſhop of 
Milan,, © 

Gnoſtics, character and account of the ſect of, ii. 282. Principal 
ſecte into which they divided, 286. Their peculiar tenets, iii. 
319. Wii. 266. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, his er and ee in the firſt cry. 
Jade, xi. 30 His route to Conſtantinople, 41. 46. Is elected 
king of Jeruſalem, 86. Compiles the Aſſize of wen 93. 
Form of his adminiſtration, 95. 

Gog and Magog, the famous rampart of. defaribeil vii. 142. 


_. Goifvintha, wife of Leovigild, king of Spain, "© pious cruelty to 


the princeſs Ingundis, vi. 296. 
Gold of affliction, the tax ſo denominated in the Eaſtern empire, 
aboliſhed by the emperor Anaſtatius, vii. 101. 


Colden horn, why the Boſ en obtained this ee, in remote 


antiquity, iii. 7. 
Gordianus, proconſul of Africa, his character and elevation to the 
empire of Rome, i. 292. His ſon aſſociated with EW in the 
Imperial dignity, 284. 
Gd, the third and youngeſt, declared: Cæſar, i. 294. Ts de : 
. clared emperor by the army, on the murder of Maximus "mot 
Balbinus, 306. | 
Goths of Sn Sing their origin, i. 387. Their en 3690 
The Goths and Vandals ſuppoſed to be originally one great people, 
392. Their emigrations to Pruſſia and the Ukraine, 393. They 
- Invade the Roman provinces, 397. They receive tribute from the 
Romans, 406. They ſubdue the Boſphorus, 423. Plunder the 
cities of. Bithynia, 426. They ravage Greece, 430. Conclude 


a treaty with the emperor. Aurelian, ii. 18. They ravagh Illy- 


ricum, and are chaſtiſed by Conllantine the Great, 254. 


——, Their war with the Sarmatians, iii. 123. Are again pt 


by Conſtantine, 124. Gothic war under the emperors Valen- 
biin and Valens, iv. 322. Are defeated by the Huns, $74: | 
3 | a 
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They implore the protection of the emperor Valens, 379. They 
are received into the empire, 382. They are oppreſſed by the 
Roman governors of Thrace, 385. Are provoked to hoſtilities, 
and defeat Lupicinus, 390. 'They ravage Thrace, 391. Battle 
of Salices, 397. They are ſtrengthened by freſh ſwarms of their 
- countrymen, 398. Battle of Hadrianople, 408. Scour the coun. 
try from Hadrianople to Conſtantinople, 414. Maſſacre of the 
Gothic youth in Afia, 418. Their formidable union broken by 
the death of Fritigern, 431. Death and funeral of Athanaric, 
432. Invaſion and defeat of the Oftrogoths, 435. Are ſettled 
in Thrace by Theodoſius, 438. Their hoſtile ſentiments, 


Calbe revolt of, under Honorius, v. 176. They ravage Greece, 
under the command of Alaric, 179. They invade Italy, 190. 

The ſack of Rome by, 310. Death of Alaric, 329. Victories 
of Wallia in Spain, 357. They are ſettled in Aquitain, 358. 
See Gaul, and Theodoric. Conqueſt of the Viſigoths in Gaul and 

Spain, vi. 206. How the Goths were converted to the Chriſtian 
religion, 268. 299. HE | 

——, reign of Theodoric king of the Oſtrogoths, vii. 2. The 
Goths in Italy, extinguiſhed, 399. | | 

Gowvernnient, Civil, the origin of, i. 362. | FP | 

- Governors of provinces, under the emperors, their great power and 
influence, ii. 56. | 

Gratian was the firſt emperor who refuſed the pomifical robe, iii. 
409. ate. Marries the princeſs Conſtantia, and ſucceeds to the 
empire, iv. 335. Defeats the Alemanni in Gaul, 402. Inveſt 


Theodoſius with the empire of the Eaſt, 420. | 
| ——, his character and conduct, v. i. His flight from Maximus, 
and death, 8. Overthrew the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment of Pa- 
ganiſm, 95. 7 | | 
Greece, is ravaged by the Goths, i. 430. Is over-run by Ataric 
the Goth, v. 179. Is reduced by the Turks, xii. 249. 
Greek church, origin of the ſchiſm of, xi. 169. xii. 111. 145. 
Greek empire. See Conflantinople. a, | 
Greeks, why averſe to the Roman language and manners, i. 161, 
The Greek becomes a ſcientific language among the Romans, 63. 
CharaQer of the Greek language of Conſtantinople, xii. 115, 
When firſt taught in Italy, 126, e 
Greek learning, revival of, in Italy, xii. 119. ; 
Gregory the Great, pope, his pious preſents to Recared king of 
Spain, vi. 301. Exhorts Theodelinda queen of the Lombards to 
propagate the Nicene faith, ibid. His enmity to the venerable 
' buildings and learning of Rome, viii, 160. His birth and early 
profeſſion, 162. His elevation to the pontificate, 164. Sends a 
miſſion to convert the Britons, 167. Sanctiſies the uſurpation of 
the emperor Phocas, 211. 15 SLY Po 
Gregory II. pope, his epiſtles to Leo III. emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople, ix. 134. Revolts againſt the Greek emperor, 138. 
Gregory VII. pope, his ambitious ſchemes, ix. 199, His wane 
4 h 8 - * 
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with the emperor Henry III. x. 301. His retreat to Salernò, 
304. xii. 266. ET We; 
rregory, præſect of Africa, hiſtory of him and his daughter, ix. 
450, 451. | | 
8 NMaxianxen, his lamentation on the diſgraceful diſcord among 
_ Chriſtians, iii. 403. Loads the memory of the emperor Journ 
with invective, iv. 63, Cenſures Conſtantius for having ſpared 
his life, 79. note. $649 . | 
ens, Ig e to the wretched ſee of Saſima, by his friend arch - 
biſhop Bafil, v. 19, 20. His miſſion to Conſtantinople, 20. Is 
placed on the archiepiſcopal throne by Theodoſius, 24. His re- 
ſignation and character, zo. 
Grumbates, king of the Chionites, attends Sapor king of Perſia, in 


| his invaſion of Meſopotamia, ili. 204. Loſes his ſon at the ſiege 


of Amida, 205. Returns home in grief, 209. | 
Guardianſhip, how veſted and exercifed, according to the Roman 
civil laws, vill. 68. | 
Gubazes, king of Colchos, his alliance with Choſroes king of Per- 
ſia, vii. 330. Returns to his former connexion with the emperor 
Juſtinian, 3810 Is treacherouſly killed, 336. Eh 
Guelths and Ghibelines, the parties of, in Italy, ix. 208. xii. 322. 
Guilt, the degrees of, in the penal laws of the Romans, viii. 98. 
Guiſcard, Robert, his birth and character, x. 270. Acquires the 
dukedom of Apulia, 274. His Italian conqueſts, 277. Beſieges 
Durazzo, 287. Defeats the Greek emperor Alixius there, 294, 
295. Engages in the cauſe of pope Gregory VII. 302. His ſe- 
ond expedition to Greece, and death, 304. A. 
Gundebald, king of the Burgundians, is reduced by Clovis king of 
2 Franks, vi. 326. His mode of juſtifying the judicial com- 
at, 358 2. 29 | 
Fas the invention and uſe of, xii. 62. 
Guy of Luſignan, king of Jeruſalem, his character, xi. 134. Is 
defeated and taken priſoner by Saladin, 135. : a 
Gyarus, a ſmall iſland in the Zgean ſea, an inſtance of its poverty, 
i. 259. | | 
H : ; 
Hadrian, emperor, relinquiſhes the eaſtern conqueſts of Trajan, i. 
11. Their characters compared, 12. His character contraſted 
with that of Antonius Pius, ibid. His ſeveral adoptions of ſuc- 
ceſſors, 121. Founds the city of Elia Capitolina on mount 
Sion, ii. 278. 3 8 3 | 
—, Reforms the laws of Rome in the perpetual edict, viii. 15. 
Hadrianople, battle of, between Conſtantine the Great and Lici- 
nius, i. 258. Is ineffectually beſieged by Fritigern the Goth, iv. 
393. Battle of, between the emperor Valens and the Goths, 
408. 5 | 
Hes, caliph of the Saracens, aſſumes a divine character to ſup- 
plant the Mahometan faith, x. 379. | 


Hamadanites, the Saracen dynaſty of, in Meſopotamia, x. 9 
5 Fo I Hannibal, 
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Hannibal, review of the ſtate of Rome when he-befieged that city, 


Ws 250. 

Hannibalianas, nephew of Conſtantine the Great, is dignified with 
the title of king, iii. 116, Provinces aſſigned to him for a king 
dom, 118. Is cruelly deſtroyed by Conſtantius, 132. 

Happineſs, inſtance Howe litcle it ne on paves and magnificence, 


xX. 39. : 
' Harmezan, the Perſian ſatrap, his interview with the caliph wy 
ix. 374. 


Harpies, an ancient mythologic hiſtory, Le Clerc 8 conjeRure con- 
cerning, iii, 5. bre. 
Harun al Raſhid, caliph, his friendly correſpondence with the em. 
peror Charlemagne, ix. 186. His wars with the Greek empire, 
* „ 
| Bai, the Saracen, conquers Carthage, i 1X, 461. | | 
Hawiing, the art and ſport of, introduced into lay by the Lom. 
bards, viii. 152. n 
Hegira, ine æra of, how fixed, ix. 289. 
Helena, the mother of Conſtantine, her parentage aſcertained, Th 
150. Was converted to Chriſtianity by her ſon, iii. 242. note. 
| Helena, ſiſter of tue ein peror Conſtantius, married to Julian, iii. 186, 


Is reported to be deprived of children by the arts oi the FINE | 


Euſebia, 190. Her death, iv. 19. 

Heliopolis taken by the Saracens, ix. 405. | 

Hell, according to Mahomet, deſcribed, ix. 280. 

Helleſpont deſcribed, iii. 9. 

Helvetia, amount of its population in the time of Cæſar, i. 359. 

note. 

Hengift, bis arrival in Britain, with ſuceours for Vortigers, againſt 

the Caledonians, vi. 382. His eſtabliſhment in Kent, 383. 387. 
Henoticon of the emperor Zeno, character of, viii. 311. 

Henry ſucceeds his brother Baldwin as emperor of Conſtantinople, 
xi. 263. His character and adminiſtration, 265. 

Henry III. emperor, his conteſt with pope Gregory VII. x. 3ol. 
Takes Rome, and ſets up pope Clement III. 302. 

Henry VI. emperor, ON and pillages the iſland of Sicily, x. 


329. 
Henry the Fowler, emperor of Germany, defeats the Turkiſh i in- 


vaders, x. 215. 
Heprarchy, Saxon, eſtabliſhment of, in Britain, vi. 384. Review 
of the ſtate of, 395. 


Heraclian, count of Kfrins; retdins that province in obedience to 


Honorius, v. 308. His cruel uſage of the refugees from the ſack 
of Rome by Alaric, 321. His revolt and death, 339, 340. 
Heracleonas, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 10. 


Hleraclius, depoſes the Eaſtern uſurper Phocas, and is choſen em- 


-peror, viii. 216. Conqueſts of Choſroes II. king of Perſia, 219. 
His diſtreſsful ſituation, 227. Accepts an ignominious peace 
from Choſroes, 230. His firſt expedition againſt the Perſians, 
735" His ſecond Perſian expedition, 236. — . 
7 
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by 2 an alliance with the Turks, 246. His third Perſian exipedi; 
tion, -248. His treaty of peace with Perſia, 255. His triumph 
and pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, 256. His theological enquiries, 330. 

Heraclius marries his niece Martina, ix. 9. Leaves his two ſons 
joint ſucceſſors to the empire, 10. Invaſion of his 1 by 
the Saracens, 388. Flies from Syria, 420. 

Heraclius the præfect, his expedition againſt the Vandals in Africa, 
vi. 19 

ka hore the eunuch inſtigates the emperor Valentinian III. to the 
morder of the parrician ZEtius, vi. 138. His death, 141. 

Herbelot, charafter of his Bibliothegue Orientale, ix. 363. note. 

Hercynian foreſt, the extent of, unknown in the time of Cra, I 
347. note. | 

Hereſy in religion, the origin of, traced, li. 284. Edit of Con- 
ſtantine the Great, againtt, iii. 307. 


Hermanric king of the Oftrogoths, his conqueſts, iv. 319. His 


death, 376. 
Hermenegild prince of Bœtica, his marriage with Ingundis princeſs 
of Auſtraſia, and converſion to the Nicene faith, vi. 297. Re- 

volt and death, 298. 

Hermits of the Eaſt, their mortified courſe of life, vi. a Mira- 
cles performed by them and their relics, 266. | | 
Hermodorus, the Epheſian, aſſiſts the Romans in compiling their 

twelve tables of laws, viii. 6. 

Hermogents, maſter general of the cavalry, i 1s killed j in the attempt 

to baniſh Paul biſhop of Conſtantinople, iii. 294. 

Hiro and Leander the ſtory of, by whom controverted and defended, 

iii. 9. note. 

Ae his life of Alexander Severus, why preferable to that in 
the Auguſtan hiſtory, i. 254. note. 

Herodes Atticus, his extraordinary fortune and munificence, i i. 72. , 

Herodotus, his character of the Perſian worſhip, i. 322. 

Heruli, of Germany and Poland, their character, vii. 21, 

Hilarion, the monk of Paleſtine, account of, vi. 244. | 

Hilary, biſhop of Poitiers, his remarkable obfertecdous on the di- 

verſity of Chriſtian doctrines, iii. 338. His expoſition of the 

term Homoĩouſion, 341. 

Hilary, pope, cen ſures the emperor Ack for his wlerming 

principles, vi. 196. 

Hilderic the Vandal king of Africa, his indulgence to bis Catholic 

ſubjects diſpleaſes both the Arians and Athanaſians, vii. 156, 
. 157. Ts depoſed by Gelimer, 157. Is put to death, 177. 

Hindoos of the Eaſt, not the diſciples of Zoroaſter, ix. 492. note. 
Hindoſtan, conqueſt of, by Tamerlane, kli, F 

Hippo Regius, ſiege of, by Genſeric king of the e vi. 21. 
Hiftory, the principal. ſubjects of, i. 383. | 
Holy war, the juſtice of it enquired into, xi. 12. 

Homicide, how commuted by the Salic Jaws, vi, 346, 

Hansa fon, origin, and uſe of that term at the council of Mina lii. 

333. And Homoiouſion, the diſtinction between, 341. 


Honain, 
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Hlonoratus, archbiſhop of Milan, is, with his clergy, driven from 
his fee, by the Lombards, viii. 177 | 
Honoria, princeſs, ſiſter of the emperor Valentinian III. her hiſtory, 

, +vh«-205- 8 6 
| Haber, ſon of Theodoſius the Great, is declared emperor of the 
Weſt, by his dying father, v. 86. Marries Maria, the daughter 
of Stilicho, 172, 173. His character, 174. Flies from Milan 


on the invaſion of Italy by Alaric, 196. His triumphant entry 


into Rome, 204. ' Aboliſhes the combats of gladiators, 207, 
Fixes his refidence at Ravenna, 210. Orders the death of Stili. 
cho, 242. His impolitic meaſures and cruelty unite his Bar. 
barian ſoldiers againſt him under Alaric, 252, His councils dif. 
. tracted by the eunuchs, 301. His abject overtures to Attalus and 
Alaric, 307. His laſt acts, and death, 340. His triumph for 
the reductior of Spain by Wallia the Goth, 358. Is ſuſpected of 
inceſt with bis ſiſter Placidia, vi. z, 3. His perſecution of the 
Donatiſts in Africa, 16. | 
enour, the new ranks of, introduced in the city of Conſtantinople, 
ut 34 3- 119, © 35 | 
Hormiſaas, a fugitive Perſian prince, in the court of the emperor 
Conſtantius, his remarks on the city of Rome, iii. 194. note, 
His hiſtory, and ſtation under Julian, iv. 162. | 
Hormouz, the ſon of Choſroes, king of Perfia, his acceflion, viii, 
178. — character, 179. Is depoſed, and at length killed, 
Horks, of Arabia, their peculiar qualities, ix. 224. 
Hoſein, the ſon of Ali, his tragical death, ix. 343. 35 
Hoſpitallers, knights, of St. John of Jeruſalem, popularity and cha- 
racter of the order of, xi. 92. | | | 
Poftilianus, the minor ſon of the emperor Decius, elected emperor, 
under the guardianſhip of Gallus, i. 405. 8 
Hugh, king of Burgundy, bis marriage with Marozia, and expul- 
on from Rome by Alberic, ix. 201. N 
Hugh, count of Vermandois, engages in the firſt cruſade, xi. 32. 
Is ſhipwrecked and made captive by the Greek emperor Alexius 
Comnenus, 45. His return, 72. | 
Human nature, its natural propenſities, it. 320. 1 
Hume, Mr. his natural hiſtory of religion, the beſt commentary on 
the polytheiſm of the ancients, i. 46. nete. His difficulty as to 
the extent of the Imperial palace at Rome, reſolved, 212. note. 


Charges the molt refined and philoſophic ſects with intolerancy, . 


328. 20te. 8 | | | 
Hungary, eſtabliſhment of the Huns in, vi. 38. State of, un- 
der the emperor Charlemagne, ix. 184. Terror excited by 
their firſt approach to Europe, x. 203. Their character, 


209. | 
Has, John, his exploits againſt the Torks, xii. 157. His de- 
. fence of i; As ace 167; ft | | 
Hanneric, the ſon of Genſerie, king of the Vandals, perſecutes his 
ENS | Ole. Catholic 
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Catholic ſubjects, vi. 280. His cruelty to the. Catholics of Ti- 
paſa, 293. | : 
Huns, their original ſeat, and their conqueſts, iv. 359. Their de- 
cline, 364. Their emigrations,-367. Their victories over the 
Soth, 374. 377- 1 | | 
— . They drive other barbarous tribes before them, upon the Ro- 
man provinces, v. 212. Their eſtabliſhment in Hungary, vi, 
38. Character of their king Attila, 41. Their invaſion of Per- 
ia, 47. The empire of, extinguiſhed by the death of Attila, 
He: | | 
8 of wild beaſts, when a virtue, and when a vice, i. 151, Is 
the ſchool of war, iv. 350. 5 | | 
Hypatia, the female philoſopher, murdered in the church at Alex- 
andria, viii. 281. a . | | 
Hypatius, ſedition of, at Conſtantinople, 85. 


Land 


Facobites of the Eaſt, hiftory of the ſect of, viii. 350. 
James, St. his legendary exploits in Spain, ii. 368. 
Fanizaries, firſt inſtitution of thoſe troops, xi. 446. TO. 
[berian and Caſpian gates of mount Caucaſus, diſtinguiſhed, vii. 
140, The Iberian gates occupied by Cabades king of Perſia, 
Ilatias, his account of the misfortunes of Spain by an irruption of 
the barbarous nations, v. 352. | | ; 
{dolatry aſcribed to the agency of dzmons, by the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, ii. 288, Derivation of the term, and its ſucceſlive appli. 
: cations, iii. 410. nate. „„ 
erom, his extravagant repreſentation of the devaſtation of Panno- 
nia by the Goths, iv. 417. His influence over the widow Paula, 
vi. 248. | 5 
e its ſituation, deſtruction, and profanation, iv. 99. Pil- 
grimages to, and curious relics preſerved there, 100. A bortive 
attempts of the emperor Julian to rebuild the temple, 103. 
— . A magnificent church erected there to the Virgin Mary by 
Juſtinian, vii. 123. The veſlels of the temple brought from 
Africa to Conſtantinople by Beliſarius, 194. Is conquered by 
Choſroes II. king of Perſia, 220. Inſurrection of the monks 
there, viii. 310. : | 


:, The city conquered by the Saracens, ix. 411. Great reſort 


of pilgrims to, x. 376. Conqueſts of, by the Turks, 383. | 
— . Is taken from the Turks by the Egyptians, xi. 77. Is taken 
by the cruſaders, 84. Is erected into a kingdom under Godfrey 
of Bouillon, 87. Succeſſion of its Chriſtian princes, 134. Is 
pillaged by the Carizmians, 158. 
Feryſalem, New, deſcribed according to. the ideas of the primitive 
Chriſtians, ii. 302. 3 
Jeſuits, Portugueſe, perſecute the Eaſtern Chriſtians, viii. 348, 
Their labours in, and expulſion from Abyſlinia, 373. 
Jews, an obſcure, unſocial, obſtinate race of men, ui. 268. Re- 
To | | 5 view 


— 
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view of their biſtory, 270. Their religion the baſis of Chriſtian. 
ty, 274. The promiſes of divine favour extended by Chriſtianity 
to all mankind, 274. The immortality of the ſoul not incu]. 
- cated in the law of Moſes, 299. Why there are no Hebrew gol. 
pels extant, 9 85 Provoked the perſecutions of the Roman em- 
perors, 384. 
Jews, thoſe of a more liberal ſpirit adopted the theological ſyſtem 
of Plato, iii. 316. Their condition under the emperors Con. 
ſtantine and Conftantius, iv. 97. Abortive attempt of Julian to 
© rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem, 103. 


 ——>, Miraculous converſion of a number of, at Minorca, V. 132, 


note. Perſecution of, in Spain, vi. 302. 

——— , Are perſecuted by the Catholics in Italy, vii. 40. Aud by 
Cyril at Alexandria, viii. 279. How plagued by the emperor 
Juſtinian, 322. 

——, Thoſe in Arabia ſubdued by Mahomet, ix. 302. Aſſiſt the 
| Saracens in the reduction of Spain, ix. 476. 

——, Maſlacres of, by the firſt cruſaders, xi. 25, 26. 


15 Texdegerd, king of Perſia, is ſaid to be left guardian to Theodofu 50s 


the Younger, by the emperor Arcadius, v. 413. His war with 
Theodoſius, 426. 

Jeilium, the ſmall iſland of, ſerves as a place of refuge for Romans 
who flew from the ſack of Rome by Alaric, v. 320. 


 Tgnatius, biſhop of Apa the Chriſtian fortitude ns I in his 


epiſtles, ii. 437. 


Il ſei dites, the Saracen aynüny of, x. 82. 


Alluſtrious, the title of, how limited in che times of . ſimpli- 
city, and how extended when Conſtantinople became the ſeat 4 

empires iii. 34. 

Ihricum deſcribed, i. 35. 

Inages, introduction of, into the Chriſtian chorch, f ix. 113. The 
worſhip of, derived from Paganiſm, 115. Are condemned by the 
council of Conſtantinople, 126. The adoration of, juſtified by 
pope Gregory II. 134. And ſanctified by the ſecond council of 

Nice, 105. 


: Inperator, in the Nomi hiſtory, explained, i. 99. note. T he tm. 


perial prerogatives, 106. The court, 110. T he ſenſe of ibis 
appellation altered by long uſe, ii. 163. 


j Tncaruaties, theological hiſtory of the doctrine of, viii. 261. 


Inceſt, natural, and arbitrary, diſtinguiſhed, viii. 66. 


India, account of the Chriſtians of St. Thomas in, viii. 346. Per- 


ſecution of, by the Portugueſe, 347. 


Indictions, the memorable æra of, whence dated, ii. 229. mo. 


4 


The name and uſe of, in the middle ages, whence derived, 
iii. 83. 


Indulgences, in the Romi church, the nature of, explained, al, 


16, 17. 

Ingundis, princeſs of Auftraſia, is nd to Hermenegild prince 
of Bœtica, and cruelly. treated by Fm other e vi. 
yy & 28 | | | 


Tnberitantt, 


GENERAL INDES : 

Waben paternal, ſubject to parental diſcretion among the 
Romans, i. 264. The Roman law of, viii. 74. Teſtamentary 
diſpoſitions of Property, 77. The Voconian law, how weren 


91. 
Injuries, review of the Roman — for the redreſs of, viii. 87. 


Innocent III. pope, enjoyed the plenitude of papal power, xi. 1 108 
Inquiſition, the firſt erection of that tribunal, 1. „„ 


Inſtitutes of Juſtinian, an analyſis of, viii. | 

Intereſt of money, how regulated by the Roman laws, eb 88. 

Joan, pope, the ſtory of, fiftitious, ix. 197. 2e. 

Jobn, 3 ſecretary to the emperor Honorius, uſurps the em- 
pire after his death, vi. 4. 

Jobn the almſgiver, archbiſhop. of Alexandria, relieves the Jovi 
refugees when Jeruſalem was taken by the Perſians, viii. 221. 
His extraordinary liberality of the church treaſure, 363. | 

Jobn, biſhop of Antioch, arrives at Epheſus after the meeting of 
the council, and, with his biſhops, decides againſt G85 viii. 
291. Coalition between him and Cyril, 293. 

John of Apri, patriarch of Conſtantinople,” his pride, and confede- 
racy againſt John Cantacuzene, xi. 375. | 

Jobn of Brienne, emperor of Conſtantinople, : Xt. 273. 

7 of Cappadocia, prætorian præfect of the Eaſt, under the em- 
peror Juſtinian, his character, vii. 109. Is diſgraced by the 
empreſs Theodora, and becomes a biſhop, 110. Oppoſes the 

African war, 159. His fraud in ſupplying the army with bread, 169, 

John Comnenus, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 86. 5 

Jobn Damaſcenus, St. his hiſtory, ix. 129. note. 

Jobn of Lycopolis, the hermit, his character, and oracular promiſe 
to the emperor 'Theodojus the Great, v. 79. | 

Jobn, the Monophyſite biſhop of Aſia, is em ployed by the * 
Juſtinian to root out pagans and heretics, viii. 32 1. 

Jebn XII. pope, his flagitious character, ix. 198. 

John XXIII. pope, his profligate character, xii. 375. 

John, St. the evangelif, reveals. the true ſenſe of Plato's boese 
of the Logos, iii. 318. 


Jobn the Sanguinary ſeizes the Gothic treaſures in, Picenum, and 


obliges Vitiges to-raiſe the ſiege of Rome, vii. 244. 

Jobn Zimiſces, murders the Greek emperor” Nicephorus, and "IY 
ceeds him, ix. 65, His Eaſtern victories, * 38. Defeats -Swa- 
toſlaus, czar of Ruſſia, 236. 

Jona, one of the Hebride iſlands, its ancient monaſtic eminence, | 
vi. 246. | 

Jonas, Tad of Damaſcus, ſtory of; ix. 397. 

Jordan, character of his work, De Originibus Sclavicis, X. 197. 
note. 

Joſeph the Carizmian, governor of Berzem, kills the ſultan Alp 
Arſlan, x. 362. 

Jeſebbus, the mention of Jeſus Chriſt in his hiſtory, a forgery, ii. 
408. note. His opinion, that Plato derived — from the 
Jews, controverted, iii. 314. note, 

Vor. XII. | I I FJeovian . 


- 


GENERAL IN DE x. 
Jovian is elected emperor by the troops of Julian, on their retreat 
from Aſſyria, iv. 205. His treaty with Sapor king of Perſia, 
209. His death, 233. 


Jevians and Herculians, new bodies of guards inſtituted to ſuperſede 
the Prætorian bands, ii. 161. | 

Fovinian of Verona, his puniſhment by a Roman ſynod, for hereſy, 
v. 191. e 


Fovinus reduces the Alemanni, who had invaded Gaul, iv. 279, 


280. 


—. Account of his revolt againſt the emperor Honorius in Ger- 


many, v. 347. | us 
Jovius, prætorian præſect under the emperor Honorius, ſucceeds 
Olympius as his confidential miniſter, v. 299. His negotiations 
with Alaric obſtructed, 301. Deſerts Honorius, and goes over 
to Alaric, and the new emperor Attalus, 307. 


Irene, her marriage with the Greek emperor Leo, ix. 31. Her am- 


.  bition, and barbarity to her ſon 
to public devotion, 164. | 
Zreland was firſt coloniſed from Scotland, iv. 294. Derivation of 

the name of its tutelar ſaint, Patrick, vi. 229. note. 

T/aac I. Comnenus, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 74. 

J/aac II. Angelus, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 108. His cha- 
rater and reign, xi. 181. Is depoſed by his brother Alexius, 
185. Is reſtored by the cruſaders, 217. His death, 225. 


Conſtantine, 32. Reſtores images 


Taac, archbiſhop of Armenia, his apology for the vices of king 


| Artaſires, v. 430. 9 | | 

| {/auria, the rebellion there againſt the emperor Gallienus, i. 454. 

1/aurians, reduction of, by the Eaſtern emperors, vii. 129. | 

Tfidore, cardinal, his ill treatment in Ruſſia, xii. 148. Receives an 
act of union from the Greek clergy at Conſtantinople, 206. 

Thecrates, his price for the tuition of his pupils, vii. 146. | 

Italy, the dominion of, under Odoacer, ſucceeds the extinction of 


the Weſtern empire, vi. 224. Its miſerable ſtate at this zra, 234. 


 _ Converſion of the Lombards of, to the Nicene faith, 301. 
——, Is reduced by Theodoric the Oſtrogoth, vii. 15. His admi- 
niſtration, 17. Government of, according to the Roman law, 

by Theodoric, 26. Its flouriſhing ſtate at this time, 33+ How 

ſupplied with filk from China, 91. Hiſtory of Amalaſontha, 
queen of Italy, 200. Invaſion of, by Beliſarivs, 215. Siege of 

Rome by the Goths, 224. Invaſion of Italy, by the Franks, 


249. Revolt of the Goths, 353. Expedition of the eunuch 


Narſes, 381. Invaſion of, by the Franks and Alemanni, 393. 
Government of, under the exarchs of Ravenna, 398. Conquelts 
of Alboin king of the Lombards in, viii. 126, . Diſtreſs of, 142. 
How divided between the Lombards, and the exarchs of Ravenna, 
14 P N | 75 3 a : 
Ei Pina growth of the papal power in, ix. 131. Revolt of, againſt the 
8 emperors, 138. The exarchate of Ravenna granted to the 
r 186. Extent of the dominions of Charlemagne there, 182. 
The power of the German Cæſars deſtroyed by the riſe of the 
bs”. Eo ng commercial 
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commercial cities there, 204. Factions of the Guelphs and Chi- 


delins, 208. Conflict of the Saracens, Latins, and Greeks in, 


X. 247. | * 2 TELE 

ly, revival of Greek learning in, xli. 119. Authors conſulted 

for the hiſtory of, 394. note. = Oe 

Jubilee, = arm: a revival of the ſecular games, i. 312. note. Xii. 
310, The return of, accelerated, 312. 7 | 


Jude, St. examination of his grandſons before the tribunal of the 


procurator of Judza, ii. 414. 


| Judgments of God, in the Salic laws, how determined, vi. 349. 5 
| Judgments, popular, of the Romans, diſplayed, viii. 14. 


lia Donina, wife of the emperor Severus, her character, i. 205. 
Fer death, 228. | "7 


Julian, the nephew of Conſtantine the Great, his education, iii. 


171. His dangerous fituation on the death of his brother Gallus, 
181. Is ſent to Athens, where he cultivates hiloſophy, 183. Is 
recalled by Conftantius, 186. Is inveſted with the title of Czſars 
188, Is appointed to the government of Gaul, 215. His firſt 
campaign, 217. Battle of Straſburg, 222. Reduces the Franks 
at Toxandria, 226. His three expeditions beyond the Rhine, 


228. Reſtores the cities of Gaul, 230. His civil adminiftration, 


232. His account of the theological calamities of the empire 


under Conſtantius, 398. Conſtantius grows jealous of him, iv. 3. 


The Gauliſh legions are ordered into the Eaſt, 4, Is ſaluted ems 
peror by the troops, 11. His embaſly and epiſtle to Conſtantius, 
15. His fourth and fifth expeditions beyond the Rhine, 17. De- 

| fates war againſt Conſtantins, and abjures the Chriſtian religion, 
22. His march from the Rhine into Illyricum, 25. Enters Sir- 


mium, 28. Publiſhes apologies for his conduct, 29. His triumph- 


ant entry into Conſtantinople on the death of Conſtantius, 36. 
His private life and civil government, 37. His reformatiohs in the 
Imperial palace, 41. Becomes a ſloven to avoid foppery, 45. 
Erects a tribunal for the trial of the evil miniſters of Conſtantius, 
46. Diſmiſſes the ſpies and informers employed by his prede- 

ceſſor, 50. His love of freedom and the republic, 52. His kind- 
neſſes to the Grecian cities, 55. His abilities as an orator, 58. 

And as a judge, 59. His character, ibid. His apoſtacy actouht- 

ed for, 64. Adopts the Pagan mythology, 67. His theological 


fyſtem, Pas His initiation into the Eleuſinian myfteries, and his 
m, 


fanaticiſm, 75. His hypocritical duplicity, 78. Writes a vindi- 
cation of his apoſtacy, 81. His edict for a general toleration, 83, 
84. His Pagan ſuperſtitious zeal, 85. His circular letters for 
the reformation of the Pagan religion, 88. His induſtry in gain- 


ing proſelytes; 94. His addteſs to the Jews, 97. Hiſtory of his 


attempt to rebuild the teinple at Jeruſalem, 103. Transfers the 
revenues of the Chriſtian church, to the heathen prieſts, 110: 


Prohibits Chriſtian ſchools, 111. Obliges the Chriſtians co rein- 


| Nate the Pagan temples, 115. Reſtores the ſacred grove and 
' temple of Daphne, 121. Puniſhes the Chriſtians of Antioch for 


_ and 


* 
** 
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and Alexandria, 129. Baniſhes Athanaſius, 133. The philoſo- 


phical fable of his Cz/ars, delineated, 139. Meditates the con- 
gqueſt of Perſia, 143. Popular diſcontents during his reſidence at 
- Antioch, 146. Occaſion of writing his Miſapogon, 150. His 
march to the Euphrates, 154. He enters the Perſian territories, 


161. Invades Aſſyria, 169. His perſonal conduct in this enter. 


priſe, 174. His addreſs to his diſcontented troops, 176. His 
ſucceſsful paſſage over the Tigris, 180. Burns his fleet, 183. His 
retreat vis | diſtreſs, 193. .His death, 202. His funeral, 223. f 
Julian, count, offers to betray Spain into the hands of the Arabs, 
ix. 467. His advice to the victorious Turks, 475. | 
Julian, the papal legate, exhorts Ladiſlaus king of Hungary and 
Poland to oreach of faith with the Turks, xii. 159. His death 
and character, 168. ane) „ 
Julius, maſter-general of the troops in the Eaſtern empire, concerts 
a general maſſacre of the Gothic youth in Aſia, iv. 419. 
uriſprudence, Roman, a review of, viii. 1. Was poliſhed by Gre- 
. _ cian philoſophy, 26. Abuſes of, 109. | 1 
Juſtin the Elder, his military promotion, vii. 54. His elevation to 
the empire, and character, 56. His death, 62. 
Juſtin II. emperor, ſucceeds his uncle Juſtinian, viii. 113. His firm 
behaviour to the ambaſſadors of the Ayars, 116. His abdication, 
and inveſtiture of Tiberius, as his ſucceſſor, 1 | ” 


» 


8 
Juſtin Martyr, his deciſion in the caſe of the Ebiookces, ii. 280. 


His extravagant account of the progreſs of Chriſtianity, 369. 
Occaſion of his own converſion, 372. 1 
Juſtina, the popular ſtory of her marriage with the emperor Valen- 
tinian examined, iv. 334. Her infant ſon Valentinian II. in- 
- veſted with the Imperial enſigns, on the death of his father, 336. 

Her conteſt with Ambroſe archbiſhop of Milan, v. 40. Flies 
from the invaſion of Maximus, with her ſon, 48. 

Juſtinian, emperor of the Eaſt, his birth and promotion, vii. 54. His 
© orthodoxy, 59. Is inveſted with the diadem by his uncle Juſtin, 

60. Marries Theodora, 70. Patroniſes the blue faction of the 

circus, 78. State of agriculture and manufacture in his provinces, 88. 
Introduces the culture of the filk-worm, and manufacture of ſilk, 
into Greece, 97. State of his revenue, 100. His avarice and 

profuſion, 102. Taxes and monopolies, 105, 106, His mi- 
niſters, 109. His public buildings, 112. Founds the church of 
St. Sophia at Conſtantinople, 117. His other public works, 122. 

His European fortifications, 125. His Afiatic fortifications, 132. 

He ſuppreſſes the ſchools of Athens, 143. And the conſular dig- 

"nity, 152. Purchaſes a peace from the Perſians, 156. 307. Un- 
' dertakes to reſtore Hilderic king of Carthage, 158. Reduction of 
Africa, 186. His inſtructions for the government of, 187. His 
acquiſitions in Spain, 203. His deceitful negotiations in Italy, 
210. Weakneſs of his empire, 270. Receives an embaſly from 

the Avars, 291. And from the Turks, 293. Perſian war, 315. 
His negotiations with Choſroes, 337. His alliance with the 
Abyſſinians, 343. Neglect the Italian war under NIE, Jo. 
| F ettles 
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| Settles the government of Italy under the exarch of Ravenna, 
393, Diſgrace and death of Beliſarius, 407. His death and 
character, 409. Comets and calamities i in his reign, 412. His 
Code, Pandects, and Inſtitutes, viii. 1. His theological charac- 

ter and government, 317. His perſecuting ſpirit, 320. His or- 
. thodoxy, 324. Died a heretic, 328. 

Puſtinian II. emperor of Conftantinople, ix. 17. 

Tuſtinian, the ſon of Germanus, his conſpiracy with the empreſs 
Sophia, and ſucceſſes againſt the Perſians, viii. 137, 138. 

Juvenal, his remarks on the crowded ſtate of the Aba dee of 
Rome, v. 288. 5 

K 


* import of this title in the northern parts of Afia, iv. 35 3. v. 


| King, the title of, conferred by Conſtantine the Great on his nephew 

Hannibalianus, iii. 116. . 
Kindred, degrees of, according to the Roman civil law, viii. 75. 8 
Knighthood, how originally conferred, and its obligations, xi. 37. 
Koran of Mahomet, account and character of, ix. 267. 


Koreiſp, the tribe of, acquire the cuſtody of the Caaba at Mecca, . 


246. Pedigree of Mahomet, 253. They oppoſe his pretenſions 
to a prophetical character, 286. Flight of Mahomet, 288. 
Battle of Beder, 299. Battle of Ohud, 301. Meccs ſurren- 
dered to Mahomet, 307. 


L . 


Labarum, or ſtandard of the croſs, in | the army of Conſtantine _ 
Great, deſcribed, iii. 258. 

Labeo, the civilian, his diligence in buſineſs and compoſition, viii. 
25. His profeſſional character, 30 

Lacfantius, difficulties in aſcertaining the date of his Divine Inſtitu- 

tions, iii. 238. note. His flattering prediction of the influence 

of Chriſtianity among mankind, 248. Inculcates the divine right 

of Conſtantine to the empire, 250. 


Ladiſſaus, king of Hungary and Poland, leads an army againſt the 1 


Turks, xii. His breach of faith with them, 158. 

Ladiſſaus, king 01 Naples, haraſſes Rome during the ſchiſm of the 
papacy, xii. 372. 

Lætus, prætorian præfect, conſpires the death of Commodus, and 
confers the empire on Pertinax, 1, 156, 157. 5 i 

Laity, when firſt diſtinguiſhed from the clergy, ii. 340. 

Lampadius, a Roman ſenator, boldly condemns the treaty with Alaric | 
the Goth, v. 238. = 

Lance, holy, narrative of the miraculous diſcovery of, xi. 73. 

Land, low aſſeſſed by the Roman emperors, iii. 85, How divided 
by the Barbarians, vi. 353. Allodial, and Salic, diſtinguiſhed, 
387. Of Italy, how — by Theodoric the Oſtrogoth, 

„ 17. 

Laodicea, its ancient 1 i. 80. . 33 6 
| TH | . Lafearis, | 


GENERAL INDEX. 
Laſearis, Theodore, eſtabliſhes an empire at Nice, xi; 253, His 
character, 308. ee, e 
Laſcarit, Theogore II. his character 7 xi. 312. 


Loſearis, Jause, the Greek grammarian, his character, xii. 130. 


Latin church, occaſion of its ſeparation from the Greek church, xi. 
1869. Corruption and ſchiſm of, xii. 92. Reunion of, with the 
Greek church, 111. The ſubſequent Greek ſchiſm, 145. 


Tiatium, the right of, explained, i. 58. 


Laura, in monkiſh hiſtory, explained, vi. 263. 2 

Law, review of the profeſſion of, under the emperors, iii. 53. 

Laws of Rome, review of, viii. 1. Thofe of the kings, 4. Ofthe 
twelve tables, 6. Of the people, 11. Decrees of the ſenate, 


and edicts of the prætors, 13. Conſtitutions of the emperors, 16. 


Their reſcripts, 19. The three codes of, 20. The forms of, ibid. 
Succeſſion of ciyil lawyers, 23. Reformation of, by Juſtinian, 
33. Abolition and revival of the penal laws, 94. | 
Lazi, the tribe of, in Colchos, account of, vii. 327. 
Le Clere, character of his ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, viii. 260. note. 
Legacies and inheritances taxed by Auguſtus, i. 263. How regulated 
* the Roman law, viii. 79. 
Legion, in the Roman army under the emperors, deſcribed, i. 19. 
General diſtribution of the legions, 27. The ſize of, reduced by 
Conſtantine the Great, iii. 62. 95 SE | 
Teo of Thrace is made emperor of the Eaſt, by bis maſter Afpar, 
vi. 191. Was the firſt Chriſtian potentate who was crowned by 
a prieſt, 192. Confers the empire of the Weſt on Anthemius, 
193. His armament againſt the Vandals in Africa, 199. Mur- 
ders Aſpar and his ſons, vii. 4. „ 1 
Teo III. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 25. His edicts againſt 
images in churches, 124. Revolt of Italy, 3. 
Leo IV. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 29. | 
Leo V. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 37. . 
eo VI. the philoſopher, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 55, Ex- 
tinguiſhes the power of the ſenate, x. 134. Es 


* 


Leo, biſhop of Rome, his character and embaſly from Valentinian 


III. to Attila king of the Huns, vi. 131. Intercedes with Gen- 
ſeric king of the Vandals for clemency to the city of Rome, 151. 
Calls the council of Chalcedon, viii. 303. 5 | 

Leo III. pope, his miraculous recovery from the aſſault of aſſaſſins, 

ix. 192. Crowns Charlemagne emperor of the Romans, 173. 


Leo IV. pope, his reign, x. 64. Founds the Leonine city, 66. 


Leo IX. pope, his expedition againſt the Normans of Apulia, * 


267. His treaty with them, 270. | | 
Leo, archbiſhop of Theſſalonica, one of the reſtorers of Greek learn- 
ing, x. | : . | 


17 3 

Zeo, general of the Eaſt, under the emperor Arcadius, his character, 
v. 388. : : 

Leo Pilatus, firſt Greek profeſſor at Florence, and in the Weſt, his 


character, xii. 124. a 
Teo, the Jew proſelyte, hiſtory of his family, xii. 315. = 
5 5 Ceonas, 
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Leonar, the quæſtor, his embaſſy from Conſtantius to Julian, iv. 21. 
Leonine city at Rome founded, x. 66. | 5 
Leontius is taken from priſon, and choſen emperor of Conſtantinople, 
on the depoſition of Juſtinian II. ix. 18. WAR | 
Leovigild, Gothic king of Spain, his character, vi. 296. Revolt 
— death of his ſon Hermenegild, 298. | Es al 
Letters, a knowledge of, the teſt of civilization in a people, i. 352+ 
Lewis the Pious, emperor of the Romans, ix. 188. Y 
Lewis IT. emperor of the Romans, ix. 189. His epiſtle to the Greek 
emperor Baſil I, x. 248. 1 — 
Libanius, his account of the private life of the emperor Julian, iv. 
38. And of his divine viſions, 77. . Applauds the diflimalation 
of Julian, 79, 80. His character, 151. His eulogium on the 
emperor Valens, 411. | 
Liberius, biſhop of Rome, is baniſhed by the emperor Conſtantius, 
for refuſing to concur in depoſing Athanaſius, iii. 375. 30. 
Liberty, public, the only ſure guardians of, againſt an aſpiring prince, 


5 . c 
Licinizs is inveſted with the purple by the emperor Galerius, ii. 208. 
His alliance with Conſtantine the Great, 237. Defeats Maximin, 
238. His cruelty, 239. ls defeated by Conſtantine at Cibalis, 
246. And at Mardia, 247. Peace concluded with Conſtantine, - 
249. Second civil war with Conſtantine, 255. His humiliation, 
and death, 263. | | | 
— ., fate of his ſon, iii. 111. Concurred with Conſtantine in 
eee. the edict of Milan, 244. Violated this engagement 
by oppreſſing the Chriſtians, 252. Cæcilius's account of his 
viſion, 261. | | 
Lieutenant, Imperial, his office and rank, i. 101. | 
Lightning, ſuperſtition of the Romans with reference to perſons and 
places ſtruck with, ii. 97. 2 
Limigantes, Sarmatian ſlaves, expel their maſters, and uſurp poſ- 
ſeſſion of their country, iii. 126. Extinction of, by Conſtantius, 
198. 3 | | 
Literature, revival of, in Italy, xii. 119. Ancient uſe and abuſe 


of, 138. 6 i 

I its late converſion to Chriſtianity, x. 243. 

Litorius, count, is defeated and taken captive in Gaul by Theo- 
doric, vi. 96. | et, | 

| 3 king of the Lombards, attacks the city of Rome, ix. 

146. 55 | 

Liutprand, biſhop of Cremona, ambaſſador to Conſtantinople, cere - 
mony of his audience with the emperor, x. 126. | 

Logos, Plato's doctrine of, iii. 315. Is expounded by St. John the 
Evangeliſt, 318. Athanaſius confeſſes himſelf unable ro com- 
prehend it, -322. Controverſies on the eternity of, 328. 

Logotbete, great, his office under the Greek emperors, x. 122. 

Lombardy, ancient, deſcribed, i. 33. Conqueſt of, by Charle- 


magne, ix. 150, : | 
e „ | "Lombardy, 


GENERAL TILE. 


Lombards, derivation of their name, and rds of their hiſtory, 
vii. 274, Are employed by the emperor Jaſtinian ro check the 
Sepidæ, 276. Actions of their king Alboin, viii. 117. They 
reduce the Gepidz, 121. They over-run that part of Italy now, 
called Lombardy, 126. Extent of their kingdom, 147. Lan. 
uage and ee. of the Lombards, 148. Government and 

WS, 155, 156. 


Long inus, tent kon of the degeneracy of his age, i. 94. 


* put to Jeu by Aurelian, ii. 43. 

is ſent to ſuperſede Narſes, as exarch of Ravens, IP 125. 
"Receives Roſamond the fugitive queen of the Lombards, 132. 

Lrthaire J. emperor of the Romans, ix. 189. 

Louis VII. of France is reſcued from the treachery of che Greeks 
by Roger king of Sicily, x. 316. Undertakes the gd eru- 
fade, xi. 108. His diſaſtrous expedition, 113. 

Louis IX. of France, his eruſades to the Holy Lend; xi. 158. 
His death, 163. Procured @ valuable ous of relics from Con- 
ſtantinople, 278. 

Tucian, the ſeverity" of his ſatire nn the: beachen mythology 


accounted for, 1.-49. 


Lucian, count of the Eaſt, under the er Arend his cruel 


treatment by the prefect Rufinus, v. 146: 
Lucian, preſbyter of Jeruſalem, bis miraculous diſcovery of the body 
of St. Stephen, the firſt Chriſtian martyr, v. 128. 


Lutilian, governor of Illyricum, is ſurpriſed, and kindly treated by 


Julian, iv. 28. His death, 232. 
Lecilla, ſiſter of the emperor Commodus, her wap to get him 
aſſaſſinated, i. 140, 41. 
Lucius II. nd III. popes, their di ſaſtrous reigns, xii. 269. 
Luerine lake deſeribed, with its late deſtruction, v. 270, 271. note. 
Lucullan villa in Campania, its deſeription and hiſtory, vi. 229. 


 Lapercalia, the feaſt of, deſcribed, and continued under the Chrif- 


tian emperors, vi. 197. 


Lupicinus, the Roman governor of Thrace, oppreſſes the Gothic | 
vokes them to hoſtilities, | 


"emigrants there, iv. 385. Raſhly pro 

389. Is defeated by them, 390. 
Luftra! contribution in the Roman empire, explained, iii. 94+ 
Luther, Martin, his character as a reformer, x. 189. 


Luxury the only means of correcting the anequal diſtribution of 


property, 1. 87. 5 
Lygians, a formidable German nation, account of, ii. 78. 
Hens, battle of, paar the competitors Severus nud Albinus, 

i. 192. | 
nee the Arian biſhop of Conſtantinople, his conteſts with 

his competitor Paul, iii. 393. Fatal conſequences on bis re- 

moving the body of the emperor Conſtantine to the church of 

St. Acacius, 395. His cruel perſecutions of the Catholics and 

Novatians, 397. His exile, viii, 316. 


Macrianus, 
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Macrianur, prætorian praſect under the emperor Valerian „ his cha- a 
racter, i. 436. 


Macrianus, a prince of the Alemanni, his fieady alliance with the 


_ emperor Valentinian, iv. 286. 

acrinus, his ſucceſſion to the empire predicted by An African, 1 . 
222. Accelerates the completion of the prophecy, 74d. A ecan 
chaſes a peace with Parthia, 332. 

Madayn, the capital of Perſia, ſacked by the Saracens, ix. 368. 

Mzonius of Palmyra aſſaſſinates his uncle Odenathus, i ii. 3 F. 

Mz/ia, its fituation, i. 37. 

Magi, the worſhip of, in Perſia, reformed by Artaxerxes, 1. 41 8. 
Abridgment of the Perſian theology, 320. Simplicity of their 
worſhip, 322 Ceremonies and moral. Lat Hpc guys Their 
power, 325. ED 

Magic, ſevere proſecution of perſons for the crime of, at Rome and 
Antioch, iv. 252 


Magnentius aſſumes the 3 in Gaul, iii. 148. Death of Ge 


titans, 149. Sends an embaſſy to ee 151. Makes war 


"OR onſtantius, 157. Is defeated at the battle of Murſa, 
189. Kills himſelf, 166. 
mud, the Gurhrride, his twelve expeditions Into Hindoſtan, 
x. 335- His character, 338. 
Mahomet, _ prophet, his embaſly to Choſroes II. king of Perſia, 
viii. 22 
— —, His genealogy, birth, and education, ix. 253. His perſon 
and character, 255. Aſſumes his prophetical miſſion, 260, In- 
culcated the unity of God, 262. His reverential mention of 
Jeſus Chriſt, 265, His Koran, 267. His miracles, 270. His 
precepts, 273. His Hell, and Paradiſe, 2799. The belt autho- 
rities for his hiſtory, 282. note, Converts his own family, 283. 
Preaches publicly at Mecca, 285. Eſcapes from the Koreiſh- 
ites there, 288. Is received as prince of Medina, 292. His 
regal dignity, and ſacerdotal office, ibid. Declares war againſt 
infidels, 295. Battle of Beder, 299. Battle of Ohud, 301. 
Subdues the Jews of Arabia, 302. Submiſſion of Mecca to him, 
307. He conquers Arabia, zog. His ſickneſs and death, 317, 
318, His character, 320. His private life, 324. His wives, 
325. His children, 328. His poſterity, 346. Remarks on _ 
great ſpread and permanency of his religion, 349. | | 
Mahomet, the ſon of Bajazet, his reign, xii. 50. jp 
Mahomet II. ſultan of the Turks, his character, xii. 182. His 
reign, 185. Indications of his hoſtile intentions againſt the 
Greeks, 187. He beſieges Conſtantinople, 200. Takes the city 
by ſtorm, 232. His entry into the city, 239. Makes it his capi- 
tal, 243. His death, 254. 
Mahometi/m, by what means propagated, i ix. 489. Toleration wi 
Chriſtianity under, 388. 
Majorian, his hiſtory, charger, and elevation to the Weſtern em- 
$4; vi. 167, His _—_—_ to the ſenate, 8 His ſalutary laws, 
2 8 85 
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171. His preparations to invade Africa, 177. His fleet deſtroy, | 


ed by Genſeric, 181. His death, 183. 
Malaterra, his character of the Normans, x. 264. | 
Mallet Shah, ſultan of the Turks, his proſperous reign, x. 364, 
\- Reforms the Eaſtern calendar, 366. His death, 367. 
Mallius Theodorus, the great civil honours to which he attained, iii, 
54. nore. | 
ment in Egypt, 164. | e = | 
Mamæa, mother of the young emperor Alexander Severus, acts a 
regent of the empire, i. 241. Is put to death with him, 277, 
Her conference with-Origen, ii. 449, 2 
Mamgo, an Armenian noble, his hiſtory, ii. 141. 
Man, the only animal that can accommodate himſelf to all climates, 
= 349» note. ; 1 | 5 81 
Maucipium, in the Roman law, explained, viii. 72. e 
Manic hæans ate devoted to death, by the edict of Theodoſius againſt 
heretics, v. 33. * | 775 
Manuel Comnenus, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 88. He repulſes 
the Normans, x. 317. But fails in his ſcheme of ſubduing the 
- Weſtern empire, 32t. His ill treatment of the cruſaders, xi; 


. | „„ . 
Maogamalcha, a city of Aſſyria, reduced and deſtroyed by the em- 

peror Julian, iv. 171. | | 

Marble, the four ſpecies of, moſt eſteemed by the Romans, i. 283. 
nie. | ; ; 

Marcellinus, count of the ſacred largeſſes under the emperor Con- 
ſtans in Gaul, aſſiſts the uſurpation of Magnentius, iii. 148. 
His embaſſy to Conſtantius, 151. Was killed in the battle of 
Murſa, 166. | 

Marcellizus, his revolt in Dalmatia, and character, vi. 185. Joins 

the emperor Anthemius, and expels the Vandals from Sardinia, 
200. His death, 205. EY | 

Marcelliuus, ſon of the præfect Maximin, his treacherous murder of 
Gabinius king of the Quadi, iv. 328. | 

Marcellus the centurion martyred for deſertion, ii. 464. 

Marcellus, biſhop of Rome, exiled to reſtore peace to the city, it. 

481. 


Mamalukes, their origin and character, xi. 162. Their eftabliſi, | 


Marcellus, biſhop of Apamea in Syria, loſes his life in deſtroying 


the Pagan temples, v. 106, 107. | 
Marcia, the concubine of the emperor Commodus, a patroneſs of 
the Chriſtians, ii. 446. 


Marcian, ſenator of Conſtantinople, marries the empreſs Pulcheria, 


and is acknowledged emperor,. vi. 85. His temperate refuſal of 
the demands of Attila the Hun, 87. | | 
Marcianapolis, the city of, taken by the Goths, 1. 398. 


| Marcomanni are ſubdued and puniſhed by Marcus Antoninus, i. 381. 


Alliance made with, by the emperor Gallienus, 420, 
Marcus elected biſhop of the Nazarenes, ii. 279. | 
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GENERAL INDEX: 
Mardia, battle of, between Conſtantide the Great and be 


1. 247. 

W het of, between Diocletian and Carinus, i ii. 110. | 

Margus, biſhop of, betrays his epiſcopal city into the hands of the 

uns, vi. 1. o 

Maria, denghter of Endzmon of Carthage, her remarkable. ad- 
ventures, Vi. 31. 

Mariana, his account of the misfortunes of Spain, by an irruption 
of the barbarous nations, v. 352. 


Marinus, a ſubal tern officer, choſen emperor by.the legions of Mzſia, | 


i. 38 

ee armourer, a candidate for the purple among the compe- 

_ titors againſt Gallienus, his character, i. 446. 

Mark, Rh of Arethuſa, is cruelly treated by the emperor Julian, 
iv. 11 | 

Maronga, engagement there between the emperor Julian, and Sapor 
king of Perſia, iv. 194. 

Maronites of the Eaſt, ch aracter and hiſtory of, viii. 354. 

Maroxia, a Roman proſtitute, the mother, grandmother, and great- 
grandmother, of three popes, ix. 198. 

Marriage, regulations of, by the Roman laws, viii. 57. Of Roman 
citizens with ſtrangers, proſcribed by their juriſprudence, x. 129. 


Martel, Charles, duke of the Franks, his character, x. 23. His 


politic conduct on the Saracen invaſion of France, 24, 25. De» 
feats the Saracens, 26. Why he was conſigned over to hell 
flames by the clergy, 27. 

Martin, biſhop of Tours, deſtroys the idols and Pagan temples in 

Gaul, v. 106. His monkiſn inſtitutions there, vi. 243. 

Martina marries her uncle, the emperor Heraclius, ix. 9. 13 
vours to ſhare the Imperial dignity with her ſons, 10. Her fate, 
12. 

Martinianus 1 receives the title of Cæſar, from the emperor Kae, 
ii. 261. 

Martyrs, primitive, an inquiry into the true hiſtory of, ii. 381. 
The ſeveral inducements to martyrdom, 435. Three methods of 
eſcaping it, 440. Marks by which learned Catholics diſtinguiſh 
the relics of the martyrs, 427. note. The worſhip of, and their 

relies, introduced, v. 123. 

Mary, Virgin, her immaculate conception borrowed from the Koran, 
ix. 266. 


 Maſcazel, the perſecuted brother of Gildo the Moor, takes refuge in 


the Imperial court of Honorius, v. 166. Is intruſted with troo 
to reduce Gildo, 167. Defeats him, 170. His ſuſpicious e i 


172. 


_ of the offices under Conſtantine the Great, his functions, iii. 

Ara, his revolt and conſpiracy againſt | the emperor Commodus, 
144 

Marks, St. his goſpel originally compoſed i in Hebrew, ii. 357. 


ute. viii. 263. notes 
5 | Maurice, 


* 
GENERAL IND Ex. 


Maurice, his birth, character, and promotion to the Eaſtefn empire, 
viii. 140. Reſtores Choſroes II. king of Perſia, 189. His war 
againſt the Avars, 200. State of his armies, 203. His bd. 
tion and death, 209, 210. e TP OR SF LINA 
Mauritania, ancient, its fituation and extent, i. 41. Character of 
Rr, © 5 5 gHED DL. 
Marentius, the ſon of Maximian, declared emperor at, Rome; ii, 
200. His tyranny in Italy and Africa, 216. The military force 
he had to oppoſe Conſtantine, 221. His defeat and death, 232. 
His politic humanity to the Chriſtians; 481. e 


. 


Maximian, aſſociate in the empire with Diocletian, his character, ii, 


8 Triomphs with Diocletian, 156. Holds his court at Milan, 
158, Abdicates the empire along with Diocletian, 174. He re- 


ſumes the purple, 200. Reduces Severus, and puts him to death, 


His averſion to the Chriſtians accounted for, 463. 

Maximilianus, the African, a Chriſtian martyr, ii. 464. 4 
Maximin, his birth, fortune, and elevation to the empire of Rome, 
I. 273. Why deemed a perſecutor of the Chriſtians, 450. 
Maximin is declared Cæſar, on the abdication of Diocletian, ii. 189, 
Obtains the rank of Auguſtus from Galerius, 208. His defeat 
and death, 238, 239. Renewed the perſecution of the Chriſtians 
after the toleration granted by Galerius, 487. | 

Maximin, the cruel miniſter of the emperor Valentinian, promoted 
to the præfecture of Gaul, iv. 258. os 

Maximin, his embaſſy from Theodoſius the Younger, to Attila king 
of the Huns, vi. 68, 5 5 
Maximus and Balbinus elected j 


202. His ſecond reſignation, and unfortunate end, 210. 212. 


| oint emperors by the ſenate, on the 
deaths of the two Gordians, 1. 290. | WES Tens 
Maximus, his character and revolt in Britain, v. 8. His treaty with 
the emperor Theodoſius, 12. Perſecutes the Priſcillianiſts, 34. 
His invaſion of Italy, 47. His defeat and death, 52. 
Maximus, the Pagan preceptor of the emperor Julian, initiates him 
into the Eleuſinian myſteries, iv. 76. Is honourably invited to 
Conſtantinople by his Imperial pupil, 92. Is corrupted by his 
| reſidence at court, 93. | : 
Maximus, Petronius, his wife raviſhed by Valentinian III. emperor 
of the Weſt, vi. 140. His character and elevation to the empire, 


"Fs ä ; 1 
Mebodes, the Perſian general, ungratefully treated by Choſroes, 
„„ z | „ as 

Age, Its ſituation, and deſcription, ix. 227. The Caaba or 
| temple of, 245. Its deliverance from Abrahah, 254. The doc- 

trine of Mahomet oppoſed there, 286. His eſcape, 288, The 

city of, ſurrendered to Mahomet, 307. Is pillaged by Abu Taher, 

$* 74* ES . i 
Medina, reception of Mahomet there, on his flight from Mecca, 

IX. 290. | | 5 | 
Megalia, the feſtival of, at Rome, deſcribed, i. 145. note. 


Melctians, an Egyptian ſect, perſecuted by Athanaſius, iii, 370. 
| 8 s ; Melitene, 
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Melitene, battle of, between the Faſtern emperor Tiberius, 24 


Choſroes king of Perſia, viii. 176. 

Melo, citizen of Bari, invites the Normans into Italy, x. 258. 

Memphis, its ſituation, and reduction by the Saracens, i ix. 429. 

Merovingian kings of the Franks in Gaul, origin of, vi. 98. Their 
domain and benefices, 355. 

Mervan, caliph of the Saracens, and the laſt of the houſe of Oms 
miyah, his defeat and death, x. 31, 32. 

Maſopotamia, invaſion of, by the em peror Julian, „iv. 162. Deſeribed 
by Nenophon, 163, 164. 

Meſala, Valerius, the firſt præfect of Rome, his high character, i in. 

6. note. 

Miffeb, under what character he was expected by the Jews, i ii. 27 5. 
His birth-day, how fixed by the Romans, iv. 22. note. 

Metals and money, their operation in improving the human mind, 


Malls Numidicus, the cenſor, his invective againſt women, i. 


24 l. note. 
Mertus Falconius, his artful ſpeech to the emperor Tacitus in the 

ſenate on his election, ii. 64. 
Metrophanes of Cyzicus, is made patriarch of Conſtan tinople, xii. 147. 
Metz, cruel treatment of, by Attila king of the Huns, vi. 108. 
Michael I. Rhangabe, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 3 55 
Michael II. the Stammerer, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 40. 
Michael III. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 45+ Is defeated by 

the Paulicians, x. 179. - 


' Michael IV. the Paphlagonian, emperor of Conſtantinople, i IX. 71. 


Michael V. Calaphates, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 72. 

Michael VI. Stratioticus, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 73. 

Michael VII. Parapinaces,'emperor of Conſtantinople, ix, 78. 

Milan, how the Imperial court of the Weſtern empire came to be 
transferred fĩbm Rome to that city, ii. 158. 

—, Famous edict of Conſtantine the Great in favour: of the 
Chriſtians, publiſhed there, iii. 244. 


——, St. Ambroſe elected archbifhop of that city, v. 37. Tu- 


mults occaſioned by his refuſing a church for the Arian worſhip: 
of the empreſs Juſtina and her ſon, 40. | 

, Revolt of, to Juſtinian, vii. 242, 243. Is taken and de- 
ſtroyed by the Burgundians, 250, 1 | 

. Is again deſtroyed by Frederick I. ix. 207, 

Military foree, its ſtrength and efficacy dependent on a due propor- 
tion to the number of the people, i . 100 - 

Military officers of the Roman empire at the time of Conftantine the 

Great, a review of, iii. 50. 3 4 

Millenium, the doctrine of, explained, ii. 301. 

Mingrelia. See Colchos. 1 

Minority, two diſtinctions of, in the Roman law, v. 154. ities 3 

Miracles, thoſe of Chriſt and his apoſtles, eſcaped the notice of the 
. heathen philoſophers and hiſtorians, ii. 378, 379. Account of 
thoſe wrought by the oy of St. Stephen, *. A.. 

Miraculous 


GENERAL IN PDE X. 
Miraculous powers of the primitive church, an inquiry into, ji. zog: 
Miftheus, chief miniſter and father-in-law of the third Gordian, his 
character, i. 307. ü 
Miſepogon of the emperor julian, on what occafion written, iv. 150. 
Mifforiam, or great golden diſh of Adolphus king of the Viſigoths; 
hiſtory of, v. 336. i Fo | 
| Moawiyah, aſſumes the title of caliph, and makes war againſt Ali; 
ix. 338: His character and reign, 341, Lays ſiege to Conſtan- 
-anopte; x; 3 1 ü | 
Modar, prince of the Amali, ſeduced by the emperor Theodoſiug, 
turns his arms againſt his own countrymen, iv. 432. | 
Meguls, primiti 7e, their method of treating their conquered ene. 
mies, vi. 55 — and conqueſts of Zingis, xi. 402. Con: 
queſts of his ſucceſſors, 413. See Tamerlans. | 
Moguntiacum, the city of, ſurpriſed by the Alemanni; iv. 281. 
Mokawkas the Egyptian, his treaty with the Saracen Amrou, ix. 


Ads defined, i. 95. Hereditary, ridiculous in theory, but 
+ ſalutary in fact, 270. The peculiar objects of cruelty and of aya- 
rice under, iii. 82. . 
Moneftic inſtitutions, the ſeeds of, ſown by the primitive Chriſtians; 
Ht. 325. Origin, progreſs, and conſequence of, vi. 238. 
Money, & ſtandard and computation of, under Conftantine the 
Great, and his ſucceſſors, iii. 89. ndi? Pa 
Monks have. embelliſhed the ſufferings of the primitive martyrs by 
fictions, ii. 423. | 
——, Character of, by Eunapius, v. 123, 124. By Rutilius, 168, 
Origin and hiſtory of, vi. 239. Their induſtry in making pro- 
| ſelytes, 248. Their obedience; 250. Their dreſs and habita- 
tions; 253. Their diet, 254: Their manual labour, 256. 
Their riches, 268. Their ſolitude, 260. Their devotion and 
viſions, 261. Their diviſion into the claſſes of Cænobites and 
- Anachorets, 263. Eos | : 
., Suppreſſion of, at Conſtantinople, by Conſtantine V. ix. 140. 
Monophy/ites of the Eaſt, hiſtory of the ſect of, viii. 350. | 
Monothelite controverſy, account of, viii. 330. 
 Monte/quieu, his deſcription of the military government of the Ro- 
man empire, i. 310. His opinion that the degrees of freedom in 
a ſtate are meaſured by taxation, controverted, iii. 82. | 
Montius, quæſtor of the palace, is ſent by the emperor Conſtantius, 


* 


"a with Domitian, to correct the adminiſtration of Gallus in the 


Eaſt, iii. 176. Is put to death there, 177. 
Moors of Barbary, their miſerable poverty, vii. 190. Their inva- 
ſion of the Roman province puniſhed by Solomon the eunuch, 
202. | 2 ö | 8 ' | | 
Morea is reduced by the Turks, x1. 248. | - 
Morafini, Thomas, elected patriarch of Conſtantinople by the Vene- 
tians, Xi. 246. N habe 1923 
Mofeilama, an Arabian chief, endeayours to rival Mahomet in his 
prophetical character, im . Hef 
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%, the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul not inculcated in 
"his law, ii. 299. His ſanguinary laws compared with thoſe of 
Mahomet, ix. 295. We 
Maſbeim, charaQer of his work De rebus Chriſtianis ants Conſl anti- 
aum, viii. 260. note. 1 | 22 Zn 88 

Me/lemah the Saracen beſieges Conſtantinople, x. 10. 
Motaſſem, the laſt caliph of the Saracens, his wars with the Greek 
emperor Theophilus, x. 67. Is killed by the Moguls, xi. 418. 
Mourxoufle, uſurps the Greek empire, and deſtroys Iſaac Angelus, 
and his ſon Alexius, xi. 225. Is driven from Conſtantinople by 
the Latins, 230. His death, 252. | 
Mou/a, the ſon of Bajazet, inveſted with the kingdom of Anatoliz, 
by Tamerlane, xii. 31. His reign, 49. e 
Moxarabes, in the hiſtory of Spain, explained, ix. 497. 
Municipal cities, their advantages, i. 58. | 
Muratori, his literary character, xii. 394. note. - vo 
Murſa, battle of, between the emperor Conſtantius, and the uſurper 
Magnentius, iii. 159. WY — : 
za the Saracen, his conqueſt of Spain, ix. 478. His diſgrace, 
| 483. His death, 486. 9 a ö f . . £0 15 
Muſtapha, the ſuppoſed ſon of Bajazet, his ſtory, xii. 47. 
Muta, battle of, between the forces of the emperor Heraclius and 
thoſe of Mahomet, ix. 313. 


Myędonius, river, the courſe of, ſtopped by Sapor king of Perſia, at - 


the fiege of Niſibis, iii. 144. 
5 


' Narbonnt is beſieged by Theodoric, and relieved by count Litorius, 


vi. 95. | | | 
Nacoragan, the Perſlan general, his defeat by the Romans, and 
cruel fate, vii. 335. : | 
Naiſus, battle of, between the emperor Claudius and the Goths, 

ii. 12. f £1 
Naples is beſieged and taken by Beliſarius, vii. 218. Extent of the 

dutchy of, under the exarchs of Ravenna, viii. £46. 

Narſes, his embaſſy from Sapor king of Perſia to the emperer Con- 

ſtantius, iii. 201. . 


Narſes, king of Perſia, prevails over the pretenſions of his brother 


Hormuz, and expels Tiridates king of Armenia, ii. 143. Over - 
throws Galerius, 144. Is ſurpriſed and routed by Galerius, 147. 
Articles of peace between him and the Romans, 153. L 
Nar/es, the Perſian general of the emperor, Maurice, reſtores Choſ- 
roes II. king of Perſia, viii. 189. His revolt againſt Phocas, 
and cruel death, 219. | 8 
Beliſarius, vii. 247. His character and expedition to Italy, 301. 
Battle of Tagina, 385. Takes Rome, 388. Reduces and kills 
Teias, the laſt king of the Goths, 391. Defeats the Franks and 
Alemanni, 395. Governs Italy in the capacity of exarch, 399, 
His diſgrace and death, viii. 1•49v. | 


Nar/es, the eunuch, his military promotion, and diſſenſion with 


Naulobatus, 


GENERAL. INDEX. 


— a chief of the Heruli, enters into hs een  rvice, 
and is made conſul, i. 431. 
Nawy of the Roman empire deſcribed, 1. 28. 

Nazarene church at Jeruſalem, account of, ii. 277 8 

Naxarius the Pagan orator, his account of miraculous appearances 

in the ſky in-favour of Conſtantine the Great, iii. 264. 

Nebridius, prætorian præfect in Gaul, is maimed and ſuperſeded, 

by his indiſcreet oppoſition to the troops of Julian, iv. 24. 

Negroes of Africa, evidences of their intellectual r to the 

reſt of mankind, iv. 311. 

Mectarius is choſen archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, v. 30. 
HNennias, his account of the arrival of the Saxons in Britain, A 
from that of Gildas, Bede, and Witikind, vi. 381. be 
Nepos, Julius, is made emperor of the Weſt by Leo the Great, vi. 219. 

Nepotian, account of his revolt in Italy, iii. 162. | 

Nero perſecutes the Chriſtians as the incendiaries of Rome, ii. 405, 

Ner va, emperor, his character, and prudent adoption of Trajan, i. 120, 

gi e. archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, his character, viii. 283. 
His hereſy concerning the incarnation, 215. His diſpute with 
Cyril of Alexandria, 286, Is condemned, and degraded from 
his epiſcopal dignity, by the council of Epheſus, 291. ls exiled, 
297. His death, 299. His opinions ſtill retained in Perſia, 339, 
Miſfons of his diſciples in the Eaſt Indies, 343. 

Nevers, John count of, diſaſtrous fate of him and his e at the 

battle of Nicopolis, xi. 451. 

Nice becomes the capital reſidence of ſultan Soliman, x. 373. Siege 
of, by the firſt cruſaders, xi. 57. 

Nicephorus I. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 35. His wars with 
the Saracens, x. 54. His death, 200. | 
Micepborus II. Phocas, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 62. His 

military enterpriſes, x. 86. 

Nicephorus III. Botaniates, emperor of Conflantidople, ix. 80. 

Was raiſed to the throne by ſultan Soliman, x. 371. 

Nicetas, ſenator of Conſtantinople, his flight, on the capture of the 
city by the Latins, xi. 235. His brief hiſtory, 238. note. His 
account of the ſtatues deſtroyed at Conſtantinople, 238. 

Nicholas, patriarch of Conſtantinople, oppoſes the fourth Range 
of the emperor Leo the philoſopher, ix. 57. 


5 Nicholas V. pope, his character, x11. I 134. How redet in the 


fall of Conſtantinople, 200. 
Nicomedia, the court of Diocletian held there, and the city embel- 
- liſhed by him, ii. 159. The church of, demoliſhed by Diocle- 
tian, 467. His palace fired, 422. 


? Nicepolir, battle of, between ſultan Bajazet, and Sigiſmond AE of 


Hungary, xi. 450. | 
Nika, the ſedition of, at Conftantivople; vii. 84. 0 
Nineveh, battle of, between the emperor Hereclivs, a6d the Per- 
{ fians, viii. 248. 


 Niſbis, the city of, deſcribed; and] its obtiente defence againſt the 


Perfians, iii. 142. Is yielded to Sapor by treaty, iv, 211. 
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Nizam, wp ira vizir, his illuſtrious character, and anhappy 
fate, x. 367. 5 : — 6 : 
Noah, his ark very convenient for reſolving the difficulties of Moſaic 
antiquaries, i. 350, b 9 85 * 
Nobiliſimus, a title invented by Conftantine the Great to diſtin- 
guith his nephew Hannibalianus, iii. 116, | 
Noricum deſcribed, i. 56. | | 5 © 
Normans, their ſettlement in the province of Normandy in France, 
xX. 257. Their introduction to Italy, 258. They ſerve in 3 

261. They conquer Apalia, 262. Their character, 264. Their 
treaty with the pope, 269. Ro. | 8 
NMevatians are exempted by Conſtantine the Great, in a particular 
edict, from the general penalties ot hereſy, iii. 308. Are cruelly 
perſecuted by Macedohias biſhop of Conſtantinople, 307. 
Nowels of Juſtinian, how formed, and their character, viii. 46. 
Noureddin, ſultan, hi, exalted character, xi. 122. 
Nubia, converhon of, to Chriſtianity, viii. 368. FEE 
Numerian, the ſon of Carus, ſucceeds his father in the empire, in 
conjunction with his brother Carinus, ii. 97. 
Numidia, its extent at different æras of the Roman hiſtory, i. 41. 
Oaffr,-in the defarts of Lybia, deſcribed, v. 382. note. Three 
places under this name pointed out, viii. 298. note. N 
Obedience, paſſive, theory and practice of the Chriſtian doctrine of, 
iii. 248. | EE | 
Obeliſet, Egyptian, the purpoſe of their erection, iii. 194. 
Oblations to the church, origin of, ii. 344. | 8 
Obligations, human, the ſources of, viii. 82. Laws of the Romans 
reſpecting, 83. | Na 5 
Odenatbus, the Palmyrene, his ſucceſsful oppoſition to Sapor king 
of Perſia, 1. 440. Is affociated in the empire by Gallieaus, 449. 
Character and fate of his Qgeen Zenobia, ii. 32. J 5 
Odin, the long reign of his family in Sweden, 1. 362. note. His 
hiſtory, 30. | Es : 
Oroacer the firſt Barbarian king of Italy, vi. 224. His character 
and reign, 232. Reſigns all the Roman conqueſts beyond the 
Alps, to Evric king of the Vifigoths, 308. Is reduced and killed 
by Theodoric the Ofrogoth, A 13. | h 


Obud, battle of, between Mahomet and Abu Sophian prince of 


Mecca, ix. 301. 
Ogga, princeſs of Ruſſia, her baptiſm, x. 239. 
Olive, its introduction into the Weſtern world, i. 85. | 
Ohbrius is raiſed to the Weſtern empire by count Ricimer, vi 2r;. 
Olympic games compared with the tournaments of the Goths, xi. 39. 
Olmpiodorus, his account of the magnificence of the city of Rome, 
v. 262. His account of the marriage of Adolphus king of the 


- Viſigoths, with the princeſs Placidia, 334 


ohni, favourite of the emperor Honorius, alarms him with un- 
tavourable ſuſpicions of the + * of Stilicho, v. 239. Cauſes 
er. XH. Rk ©. 73 
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Stilicho to be put to death, 242. His diſgrace, and ignominiouy 
death, 299. . EE 5 

Omar, caliph of the Saracens, ix. 332. His character, 359. His 

journey to Jeruſalem, 412. g 8 : 

Ommiyah, elevation of the houſe of, to the office of caliph of the 
Saracens, ix. 341. Why not the objects of public favour, x. 28. 
Deſtruction of, 31. - | ol 

Oracles, Heathen, are ſilenced by Conftantine the Great, iii. 406, 


_  Orchan, emir of the Ottomans, his reign, xi. 434. Marries the 


daughter of the Greek emperor Cantacuzene, 440. 

a of the clergy in the early ages of the church, an account 

1% f Us 287, . 4 | 

Oreſtes is ſent ambaſſador from Attila king of the Huns, to the em- 

peror Theodoſius the Younger, vi. 68. His hiſtory and promo. 
tion under the Weſtern emperors, 221. His ſon Auguſtulus, the 
laſt emperor of the Weſt, 222. | 


OO prætor of Egypt, is inſulted by a monkiſh mob in Alexan- 


dria, viii. 280. 

Origen declares the number of primitive martyrs to be very inconſi- 
derable, ii. 427. His conference with. the empreſs Mammza, 

449. His memory perſecuted by the emperor Juſtinian and his 
clergy, viii. 35. 

Orleans beſieged by Attila king of the Huns, and relieved by Ztius 
and Theodoric, vi. 108. „ 

Ofus, biſhop of Cordova, his great influence with Conſtantine the 


Great, iii. 268, Prevails on Conſtantine to ratify the Nicene - 


creed, 347. Is with difficulty prevailed on to concur in depoſing 

Athanaſius, 376. LD | 

_ O/+heene, the ſmall kingdom of, reduced by the Romans, ji. 334. 

Oan, his poems, whether to be conneQed with the invaſion of 
Caledonia by the emperor Severus, i. 209. Is ſaid to have dif- 

puted with a Chriſtian miſſionary, it. 370. acte. p 
O77a, the port of, deſcribed, v. 303. | 

Othman, caliph of the Saracens, ix. 333, 

Othman, the father of the Ottomans, his reign, xi. 432. 


O:ho I. king of Germany, reſtores and appropriates the Weſtern | 


of Rome, 196. Defeats the Turks, x. 216. 


empire, ix. 190. Claims by treaty the nomination of the pope 


Otbo II. depoſes pope John XII. and chaſtiſes his party at Rome, 

IX. 202. „ . 6 | 

Ozho, biſhop of Friſingen, his character as an hiſtorian, xii. 290. mote. 

Ottomans, origin and hiſtory of, xi. 431. They obtain an ellabliſh- 
ment in Europe, 443. = „ 

Ovid is baniſhed to the banks of the Danube, iii. 1172 

Oxyrinchus, in Egypt, monkiſh piety of that city, vi. 243. 


P. 
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Pacatus, his encomium on the emperor Theodoſius the Great, v. 58. 


Paderafty, how puniſhed by the Scatinian law, viii. 100. By Juſ- 
Rad 102. CoH 
fn Pagan, 
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Pagan, derivation and revolutions of the term, iii. 410. 2016. 
Paganiſm, the ruin of, ſaſpended by the diviſions among the Chriſ= 
. tians, iii. 410. Theological ſyſtem of the emperor Julian, iv. 72. 
——, General review of the eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment and juriſ- 
diction of, before it was ſubverted by Chriſtianity, v. 92. Is re- 
nounced by the Roman ſenate, 100, The Pagan ſacrifices pro- 
- hibited, 103. The temples demoliſhed, 105. The ruin of, 
deplored by the ſophiſts, 123. Pagan ceremonies revived in 
_ Chriſtian churches, 133. „ 
Palzologus, | Conſtantine, Greek emperor, his reign, xii. 175. Ts 
killed in the ſtorm of Conſtantinople by the Turks, 230. 


Palæologus, John, emperor of Conſtantinople, xi. 372. Marries 


the daughtes of John Cantacuzene, 382. Takes up arms againſt 
Cantacuzene, and is reduced to flight, 385. His reſtoration, 


386. Diſcord between him and his ſons, 454. His treaty with _ 


pope Innocent VI, xii. 72. His viſit to pope Urban V. at 
Rome, 74. 9 | | 

Palzologus, John II. Greek emperor, his zeal, xii. go. His 
voyage to Italy, 95. : | 


Palæologus, Manuel, aſſociated with his father John, in the Greek 


empire, xi. 454. Tribute exacted from him by ſultan Bajazet, 
457. His treaties with Soliman and Mahomet, the ſons of Ba- 
Jazet VI. xii.' 54. His viſit to the courts of Burope, 77. Pris 
e of his European negotiations explained, 88. His 
eath, 89. ̃ | 
Paleologst, Michael, emperor of Nice, his brief replies to the ne- 
gotiations of Baldwin II. emperor of Conſtantinople, xi. 283. 
His family and character, 315. His elevation to the throne, 
318. His return to Conſtantinople, 324. Blinds and baniſhes his 
young aſſociate John Laſcaris, 325. He is excommunicated by 
the patriarch Arſenius, 327. Aſſociates his ſon Andronicus in 
the empire, 330. His union with the Latin church, 331. In- 
ſtigates the revolt of Sicily, 342. | 
Palatines and Borderers, origin and nature of theſe diſtinctions in 


the Roman troops, lii. 60. 


Palermo taken by Belifarius by ſtratagem, vii. 212. 
Pale/tine, a character of, i. 39. | 
Palladium of Rome, deſcribed, v. 93. note. ; | 
Palladius, the notaty, ſent by Valentinian to Africa to inquire into 
the government of count Romanus, connives with him in op- 
preſſing the province, iv. 302. 5 
2 deſcription of, and its deſtruction by the emperor Aure- 
"an, ,. ; | ? 7 
Panætius 5 the firſt teacher of the Stoic philoſophy at Rome, viii. 
28. note. =, 
Pande#s of Juſtinian, how formed, viii. 37. | | 
Panhyper/ebaſtos, import of that title in the Greek empire, x. 120. 
Pannonia, deſcribed, i. 36. „ 3 
Pantheon at Rome, by whom erected, i. 71. note, Is converted into 
a Chriſtian church, v. 107. 
K k 2 Daantomi nes, 
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Pantomimes, Roman, deſcribed, v. 285. 


Paper, where and when the manufacture of, was firſt found ont; 6 ix, 


279» 
Papinian, the celebrated lawyer, created prætorian præfect, by the 
emperor Severus, i. 201. His death, 217. 


Papirius, Caius, reaſons for concluding: that he could not be the 


author of the Tus Papirianum, viii. 5. note. 


 Papifts, proportion their number bore to that of the Proteſtants in 


England, at the beginning of the laſt century, iii. 253. note. 


Para, king of Armenia, his hiſtory, iv. 316. Is treacherouſly 


killed by the Romans, 319. 


| evi Peg, of Alexandria, account of, viii. 278. note. 


Paradiſe, Mahomet's, deſcribed, ix. 282. f 

Paris, deſcription of that city, under the government of Julian, j iii. 
235. Sitvation of his palace, iv. 10. vote. 

Parthia, ſubd ued by Artaxerxes king of Perſia, i 329. Its con- 
ſtitution of government ſimilar to the feudal em of Europe, 
161d. Recapitulation of the war with Rome, 331.1 7 

Paſchal II. pope, his troubleſome pontiſicate, x11. 267. 


 Paſteral man ners, much better adapted to the fierceneſs of war, chan 


to peaceful innocence, iv. 342. 
Paternal authority, extent of, by the Roman laws, viii. 51. Suc- 
ceſſise limitations of, 53. 


Patras, extraordinary deliverance of, from the Sclavonians and Sa- 


* TACECNS, x. 105. 


Patricians, the order of, under the Roman republic, and under the 
emperors, compared, Ii, 39- Under the Greek empire, their 


rank explained, Ix. 153. 

Part the tutelar Saint of Ireland, derivation of his name, vi. 
229. note. 

Pavia, maſſacre of the friends of Stilicho 8 by the 1 
of Olympiue, v. 240. Is taken by Alboin king of the Lom- 
bards, who fixes his reſidence there, viii. 128. 


Paul of Samoſata, biſhop of Antioch, his character and hiſtory, ii. 


4 
Paul, archbiſhop of Conſtantinople, his Fatal conteſt with his com- 
petitor Macedonius, iii. 393. 


Paula, a Roman widow, her e deſcent, v. 257. Was 
owner of the city of Nicopolis, 263. Her monaſtic zeal, vi. 


248. 
Paulici aus, origin and character of, x. 168. Are perſecuted by the 


Greek emperors, 175. They revolt, 177. They are reduced, 


aud tranſplanted to Thrace, 181. Their preſent ſtate, 184. 


Paulina. wife of the tyrant Maximin, ſoftens his erg by gentle | 


counſels, i. 280. note. 


Paulinus, maſter of the offices to Theodoſi us the. Your ger, his crime, | 


and execution, v. 424. 


* 


Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, his hiſtory, v. 326. 


Paulinus, patriarch of Aquileia, flies from the Loans with his 


W into the Hand of e viii. 127. 


LY 


Pegafiant , 


GENERAL INDEX. 
Prgafrant, the party of, among the Roman civilians, explained, 
Pekin, the city of, taken by Zingis the Mogul emperor, x i. 409. 
Pelagian controverſy agitated by the Latin clergy, v. 226+ Aud in 
Britain, 369. N N 
Pella, the church of the Nazarenes ſettled there on the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, 11. 278. 
Peloponne/ſus, Rate of, under the Greek empire, x. 105, Manufac- 
- tures, 108. | RS En, 
Penal laws of Rome, the abolition and revival of, viii. 94. 
Pendragon, his office and power in Britain, v. 369. 3 
Penitentials, of the Greek and Latin churches, hiſtory of, xi. 16. 
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Pefin, king of France, aſſiſts the pope of Rome againſt the Lom- 
bards, ix. 148. Receives the title of king by papal ſanction, 152. 
Grants the exarchate to the pope, 156. 

Pepin, John, count of Minorbino, reduces the tribune Rienzi, and 
reſtores ariſtocracy and church government at Rome, xii. 355. 

Pepper, its high eſtimation and price at Rome, v. 2yg. nate. 

Perennis, miniſter of the emperor Commodus, his great exaltation 

and downfal, 143. . V a 

eriſabor, a city of Aſſyria, reduced and burned by the emperor 

Juha, 290, | | A 

Perozes, king of Perſia, his fatal expedition. againſt the Nephtha- 

lites, vii. 135. 4 - 

Perſecutious, = of the primitive Chriſtians, a review of, ii. 443. 

Perſeus, amount of the treaſures taken from that prince, i. 256. 

Perſia, the monarchy of, reſtored by Artaxerxes, i. 318. The re- 
ligion of the Magi reformed, 7bi4. Abridgment of the Perſian 
theology, 320. Simplicity of their worſtip, 322. Ceremonies 
and moral precepts, 323. Every other mode of worſhip prohi- 
bited but that of Zoroaſter, 328. Extent and pop-lation of the 
country, 330. Its military power, 342. Account of the audi- 
ence given by the emperor Carus to the ambaſſadors of Varanes, 
11. 94. The throne of, diſputed by the brothers Narſes and 

Formuz, 143. Galerius defeated by the Perſians, 144. Narſes 

- overthrown in his turn by Galerius, 148. Articles of peace 

agreed on between the Perſians and the Romans, 153. 5 

 ——, War between Sapor king of, and the emperor Conſtantius, 

ji. 139. Battle of Singara, 140. Sapor invades Meſopotamia, 
204. The Perſian terricories invaded by the emperor Julian, iv, 
161, Paſſage of the Tigris, 180. Julian haraſſed in his retreat, 
194. Treaty of peace between Sapor and the emperor Jovian, 

209. Reduction of Armenia, and death of Sapor, 313. 315. 

——, The filk trade, how carried on from China through Perſia, 

for the ſupply of the Roman empire, vii. 94. Death of Perozes, 

in an expedition againſt the White Huns, 136. Review of the 
reigns of Cabades, and his ſon Choſroes, 298. Anarchy of, af. 
ter the death of Choſroes II. viii. 254. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of, 


339- | 5 
— ., [nvaſion of, by the caliph Abubeker, ix. 364. Battle of 
5 : K k 3 | Cadeſia, 
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Cadeſia, 365. Sack of Cteſiphon, 368. Conqueſt of, by the 


Saracens, 372. The Magian religion ſupplanted by Mahomet. 
iſm, 493. The power of the Arabs cruſhed by the dynaſty of the 
Bowides, x. 83. Perſia ſubdued by the Turks, 344. 

Perfia, conqueſt of, by the Moguls, xi. 416, By Tamerlane, 
> 5 | | | 

Pens: his character, and exaltation to the Imperial throne, i, 
157: His funeral and apotheoſis, 187. ns 

Peſcennias Niger, governor of Syria, aſſumes the Imperial dignity 
on the death of Pertinax, i. 178. „%% 

Peta vius, character of his Dogmata Theologica, viii. 260. note. 

Peter, brother of the Eaftern emperor Maurice, his 1njurious treat. 

viii. 201. 

Peter I. czar of Ruſſia, his conduct toward his ſon, contraſted with 
that of Conſtantine the Great, iii. 112 
Peter of Arragon, aſſumes the kingdom of Sicily, xi. 344. 


Peter, Bartholemy, his miraculous diſcovery of the Holy Lance, xai, 


73. His ſtrange death, 76. | 
Peter of Courtenay, emperor of Conſtantinople, xi. 268. 
Peter the Hermit, his character and ſcheme to recover the Holy 
Land from the infigels, xi. 1. Leads the firſt cruſaders, 24. 


Failure of his zeal, 72. . 


Petra, the city of, taken by the Perſians, vii. 330. Is beſieged by 


the Romans, 331. Is demoliſhed, 332. ED 
Petrarch, his ſtudies and literary character, xii. 121. And hiſtory, 
324. His account of the ruin of the antient buildings of Rome, 


7 : | : 

PFegel, character of his hiſtory of Germany, ix. 212. note. 

Phalanx, Grecian, compared with the Roman legion, i. 21. 

Pharamond, the actions, and foundation of the French monarchy by 
him, of doubtful authority, v, 360. f 


 Pharas commands the Heruli, in the African war, under Beliſarius, 


vii. 165, Purſues Gelimer, 189. His letter to Gelimer, 191, 
| Pharijees, account of that ſect among the Jews, ii, 299, 
Phaſss, river, its courſe deſcribed, vii. 319. | 

Pheaſant, derivation of the name of that bird, vii. 321. 


ſtantinople, xii. 115. BY | fi 
Philip 1. of France, his limited dignity and power, xi. 8. 
Philip Auguſtus, of France, engages in the third cruſade, xi. 143. 
Philip, prætoriau præfect ander the third Gordian, raiſed to the 
empire on his death, i. 309. Was a favourer of the Chriſtians, 
„ . | 

Philip, prætorian præfect of Conſtantinople, conveys the biſhop 
Paul into baniſhment clandeſtinely, iii. 394. IX 


' Philippicus, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 23. 


. Philippopolis taken and ſacked by the Goths, i. 399. 

Philo, a character of his works, iii. 317. | 55 

Philoſophy, Grecian, review of the various ſects of, i. 48, 
| | | | Phineuss 


ment of the citizens of Azimuntium, and flight from thence, . 
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hilelphus, Francis, his character of the Greek language of Con- 
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| Phintus, the fituation of his palace, 5 iii. 5. 

Phocæa 1s ſettled by Genoeſe, who trade in allum, Xit. 52. 

Pbocas, a centurion, is choſen emperor by the diſaffeted troops of 

the Eaſtern empire, viii. 206. Murders the emperor Maurice, 

and his children, 209. His character, 212. His all, and death, 

216, 

Phenicia deſcribed, i. 39. 

Photius, the ſon of Antonina, Liſtinguiſhes binifelf at the fiege of 
Naples, vii. 251. Is exiled, 263. Betrays his mother's vices to 
Beliſarius, 264. Turns monk, 267. 

Photius the patrician, kills himſelf to eſcape che perſecution of Juſ- 
tinian, viii. 322. 

Photius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, character of his Library, x. 
158. His quarrel with the pope of Rome, xi. 173. 

Phranza, George, the Greek hiſtorian, ſome account of, xii. 88. 
note, His embaſſies, 755 His fate on the taking of Conſtanti- | 
nople by the Turks, 2 

Picardy, derivation of the name of that province, Xi. 1. note. 

Pilate, Pontius, his teſtimony in favour of Jeſus Chriſt, much 1 im- 
proved by the primitive fathers, 11. 445. 

Pilpay*s fables, hiſtory and character of, vii. 306. 

Pinna marina, a kind of filk manufactured from the threads ſpun x 
by this fiſh, by the Romans, vii. 92. 

Pia, a princeſs of the Marcomanni, eſpouſed by the emperor Gal- 
lienus, i. 420. 

Piſe, Calphurnius, one of the competitors againſt Gallienus, his 
illuſtrious family and character, i. 447. 

Pityus, the city of, deſtroyed by the Goths, 1. 424. 

Placidia, daughter of Theodofius the Great, her hiſtory, and mar- 
' riage with Adolphus king of the Goths, v. 334. Is injuriouſly 
treated by the uſurper Singeric, after the death of her huſband, 
355. Her marriage with Conſtantius, and retreat to Conſtanti- 
nople, vi. 2, Her adminiſtration in the Weſt, as guardian of her 
ſon the emperor Valentinian III. 8. - Hiſtory of her daughter 
Honoria, 103. Her death and burial, 138. note. 

Plague, origin and nature of this diſeaſe, vii. 418. Great extent, 

and long duration of that in the reign of Juſtinian, 423. 

Plato, his theological ſyſtem, iii. 314. Is received by the Alexan- 
drian Jews, 316. And expounded by St. John the Evangeliſt, | 
318. The theological ſyſtem of the emperor Julian, iv. 72. 

Platonic philoſophy introduced into Italy, xii. 133. 

Platonifts, new, an account of, ii. 182, Unite with the heathen 
prieits to oppoſe the Chrittians, 462. 

Plautianus, piætorian præfect under the emperor Severus, his hiſ- 

| tory, i. 201. 

Plebeians of Rome, ſtate and character of, v. 278. 

1 the Vounger, examination of his conduct toward the Chriſtians 

1. 417. EE 

Pact laureat, a ridiculous appointment, xii. 3 26. note. 


Poggius, his reflections on the ruin of ancient Rome, xii. 395. | 
> WS F 
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8 battle of, between Clovis king of the F ranks, and Alaris a 


king of the Goths, vi, 335. 

Pollentia, battle of, between Stilicho the Rus general, and Alaric 
the Goth, v. 1998. 

Po lytheiſm of the Romans, its origin and effects, i. 46. How ac- 
counted for by the primitive Chriſtians, ii. 288. Scepticiſm of the 
people at the time of the publication of Chriſtianity, 355. The 
. Chriſtians, why more odious to the Pagans than the Jews, 38). 


—— The ruin of, ſuſpended by the diviſions among. Chriſtians, i ul, 


410. Theological ſyſtem of the emperor Julian, iv. 72. 
— . Review of the Pagan eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, v. 92. Re. 
viral of, by the Chriſtian monks, 130. 


Pompei anus, prefect of Rome, propoſes to drive Alaric from the walls 


by ſpells, v. 292. 

Pompeianus, Ruricius, general under Maxentius, defeated and killed 
by Conſtantine the Great, ji. 227. 

Pompey, his diſcretional er of power during his command in the 
oy 1, 100. Increaſe of the tributes of Aſia by his N 
25 

Pon. pagan, their juriſdiction, v. 92. 

Pontifex Maximus, in Fagan Rome, by whom that office was exer-. 
ciſed, iii. 281. 

Popes of Rome, the growth of their power, ix. 131. Revolt of, from 
the Greek emperors, 137. Origin of their temporal dominion, 


155. Publication of the Decretals, and of the fictitious donation 


of Conſtantine the Great, 159. Authority of the German empe- 
rors in their election, 195. Violent diſtractions i in their election, 
1 

ee heh of their authority at Rome, xii. 260. Their mode 
of election ſettled, 299. Schiſm in the papacy, 367. They ac- 
quire the abſolute dominion of BOW, 387. The eccleſiaſtical go- 

vernment, 391. 

Potulation of Rome, a computation of, v. 286. 

Pioorcaro, Stephen, his conſpiracy at Rome, xii. 383. 

Poſthumus, the Roman general under the emperor Gallienus, EY 
fends Gaul againſt the incurſions of the Franks, i. $14: Is killed 
by his mutinous troops, ii. 229. 

Paxver, abſolute, the exerciſe of, how checked, x. 135. 

Prefee of the ſacred bed-chamber, under Conſtantine the Great, 
his office, iii. 69. 

Prefetts of Rome and Conſtantinople, under the emperors, the na- 
ture of their offices, iii. 45. The office revived at Rome, xii. 
282. 


Pretextatus, profes of Rome under Valentinian, his character, iv. 


275. 
Prætorian bands, f in the Roman army, an account of, i. 168. They 
ſell the empire of Rome by public auction, 171. Are diſgraced 
by the emperor Severus, 186. A new eſtabliſhment of them, 

199. Authority of the prætorian prefect, 200. Are reduced, 
their privileges aboliſhed, and their place ſupplied, by the Jo- 
vians 
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vians and Herculeans, ii. 161. Their deſperate courage + 
* Maxentius, 2 32. Are totally ſu ppretſed by Conſtantine the Great, 

233 

Pretorian præfect, revolutions of this office under the emperors, iii. 
42. Their functions when it became a civil office, 
 Prators of Rome, the nature and tendency ef their edicts explained, 

viii. 13. 

Preaching, a form of devotion unknown in the temples of Pagan- 

iſm, ni. 301. Uſe and abuſe of, 302. 

Predeſtination, influence of the doctrine of, on the Saracens _ 
Turks, r , 
Prefbyters, among the primitive Chriſtians, the office explained, it. 

33% 
Prefter Fohn, origin of the romantic ſtories concerning, viii, 344- 
Priefis, no diſtinct order of men among the ancient Pagans, i ii 354 

iii. 281. 

Priefiley, Dr. the ultimate tendency of his opinions, pointed out, 

X, 193+ note. 

Primogeniture, the prerogative of, unknown to the Roman law, viii. 


Fo 

Prince of the waters, in Perſia, his office, / Vit. 303. note. 

Priſcillian, biſhop of Avila in Spain, 15, with his followers, put to 
death for hereſy, v 

Priſcus, the hiſtorian, his converſation with a captive Greek, in the 
camp of Attila, vi. 59. His character, 67. note. 

Priſcus, the Greek general, his ſucceſſes againſt the Avars, viii. 203. 

Proba, widow of the prefect Petronius, her flight from the ſack of 
Rome by Alaric, v. 321. 


DO aſſumes the Imperial dignity in oppoſition to Florianus, i . 


His character and hiſtory, 72. 

1 prætorian præfect of Illyricum, preſerves Sirmium from the 
Quadi, iv. 330. 

Probus, Sicorius, his embaſſy from the emperor Diocletian to Narſes 
king of Perſia, ii. 151. 

Procida, John of, inſtigates the revolt of enk from John of An- 
jou. xi. 344- 

Proclus, ſtory of his extraordinary brazen mirror, vii. 113. 

icy the Platonic philoſopher of Athens, his ſuperſtition, vii. 


Procenful of Afia, Achaia, and Africa, their office, iii. 48. 

Procepia, wife of the Greek emperor Michael I. her martial inclina- 
tions, ix. 36. 

Procopius, his hiſtory and revolt againſt Valens emperor of the 
Eait, iv. 243. Is reduced, and put to death, 250. His account 
of the teſtament of the emperor Arcadius, v. 412. His account 
of Britain, vi. 401. Character of his hiſtories, vii. 61. Accepts 
the office of ſecretary under Belifarias, 162. His defence of the 
Roman archers, 165. His account of the deſolation of the 
African province by war, 383. 

e * of the ſect of, in the Roman civil law, viii. 30. 
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Proeutus, his extraordinary character, and his rebellion againſt Pros 
« bus in Gaul, ii. 87. 

Prodigies in ancient biſtory, 2 philoſophical reſolution of, iii. 26 

Promiſes, under what circumſtances the Roman law enforced the ful. 
filment of, viii. 83. 


Promotus, maſter general of the infantry under Theodoſius, i is ruin- 


ed by the enmity of Rufinus, v. 140. 
Property, perſonal, the origin of, viii. 70. How afcertained by the 
Roman laws, 71. Teſtamentary diſpoſitions of, how introduced, 


77, 
Prophets, their office among the primitive Chriſtians, ii. 330. 
Prupontis deſcribed, iii. 8. 


Proterius, patriarch of Alexandria, his martial epiſcopaey, and vio- 


lent death, viii. 310. 


Proteftants, their reſiſtance of oppreſſion, not conſiſtent with the 


practice of the primitive Ohriftians, iii. 249. Proportion of their 


number, to 'that of the Catholics, in France, at the beginning 


of the laſt century, 253. note. Eſtimate of their reformation of 
' Popery, x. 188. 
Proteſebaſtos, import of that title in the Greek em pire, x. 120. 


Proverbs, the book of, why not likely to be the production of king ; 


Solomon, vii. 195. note. 
Provinces of the Roman empire deſcribed, i. 30. Diſtinction be- 


tween Latin and Greek provinces, 60. "Account of the tributes 
received from, 257. Their number and government after the 


feat of empire was removed to Conſtantinople, iii. 50. 
Prufa, conqueſt of, by the Ottomans, xi. 434. 
Pruſſia, emigration of the Goths to, 1. 392. 


| Palcheria, ſiſter of the emperor Theodoſius the Younger, her cha- 


racer and adminiſtration, v. 416. Her leſſons to her brother, 
419. Her conteſts with the empreſs Eudocia, 424. Is proclaim- 


ed empreſs of the Eaſt, on the death of Theodoſius, vi. 84. Her 


death and canonization, 190. 
Purple, the royal colour of, among the ancients, far ſurpaſſed by the 
modern diſcovery of cochineal, vii. 90. note. | 
Pygmies of Africa, ancient fabulous account of, iv. 310. 


Q | 
Dua, the inroads of, puniſhed by the emperor Conſtantius, iii. 
196. Revenge the treacherous murder of their king Gabinius, 
iv. 330. 
Qua for, hiſtorical review of this office, iii. «71, | 
Dueſtion, criminal, how exerciſed under the Roman emperors, iii. 


vimilian brothers, Maximus and Condianus, their hiſtory, i. 142. 
Quintilius, brother of the emperor Claudius, his ineffectual effort ta 
ſucceed him, 11. 15. 
Quintus Curtius, an attempt to decide the age in which he wrote, i. 
306. note. 
Quirites, Fo effect of that word when oppoſed to ſoldiers, i. 252. note. 
| | Radagai/us, 
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pike. king of the Goths, his formid able den of I taly, v. 
213. His ſavage character, 217. Is reduced by Stilicho, and 
put to death, 220. 

Raaiger, king of the Varni, compelled to fulfil his matrimonial ob. 
ligations by a Britiſh heroine, vi, 402. 

' Ramadan, the month of, how obſerved by the Turks, ix. 276. 

Rando, a chieftain of the Alemanni, his up provoked attack of Mo- 
guntiacum, iv. 281. = 

Ravenna, the ancient city of, deſcribed, v. 207. The emperor 
Honorius fixes his reſidence there, 210, Invaſion of, by a Greek 
fleet, ix. 140. Is taken by the Lombards, and recover:d by the 
Venetians, 146. Final conqueſt of, by the Lombards, 147. The 
exarchate' of, beſtowed by Pepin on the pope, 156. | 

Raymond of Thonkals, the cruſader, his character, xi. 32. His 
route to Conſtantinople, 43, His bold behaviour there, 5 1 

Raymond, count of ee betrays Jeruſalem into the hands of 
Saladin, xi. 1 Jo 

Raynal, Abbé, 9 in aſſerting that Conſtantine the Great 

ſuppreſſed Pagan worſhip, ili. 404. 1 

Rebels, who the moſt inveterate of, x. 177. | 

Recared, the firſt Catholic king of Spain, converts * Gothic ab- 
jects, vi. 299. i 

Reformation from popery, the amount of, eſtimated, x. 188. = ſe- 
cret reformation ſtill working in the reformed churches, 192. 

Rein- deer, this animal driven northward by the improvement of cli- 
mate from cultivation, i. 347. 

Relics, the worſhip. of, introduced by the monks, v. 124. A va- 
luable cargo of, imported from Conſtantinople by Louis IX. of 
France, xi. 280. 

Remigius, biſhop of Rheims, converts Clovis king of the Franks, vi. 

19. 5 

Reents its high eſteem, and extenkive operation, among the 
primitive Chriſtians, ji. 316. 

Reſurrection, general, the Mahometan doctrine of, ix. 277% 

Retiarius, the mode of his combat with the ſecutor, in the Roman 
amphitheatre, i. 154. 

Revenues of the primitive church, how diſtributed, ii. 345. iii. 294+ 
ws the Roman empire, when removed to Conſtantinople, a review 
of, ili. 82. | 

Rae city of, its ſituation, i iii. 11. 

Rhetia deſcribed, i. 35. 

Rbaxates, the Perſian general, defeated and killed wi the pee 
Heraclius, viii. 249. 

Rhetoric, the ſtudy of, congenial to a popular ſtate, vii. 144. 

Rhine, the banks of, fortified by the emperor Valentinian, iv. 283. 

_ account of the coloſſus of, ix. 425 · The knights of, xi. 


Reba I. of England; engages ia the third cruſade, xi. 145- N 
OW : 
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ſtows the iſland of Cyprus on the hoaſs of Luſignan, 183. Ui 
reply to the exhortations of Fulk of Neuilly, 188. 


Richard, monk of Cirenceſter, his literary character, v. 365. note. 


Ricimer, count, his biſtory, vi. 165, Permits Majorian to aſſume 
the Imperial dignity in the Weſtern empire, 169. Enjoys ſupreme 


power under cover of the name of the emperor Libius Severus, 


183. Marries the daughter of the emperor Anthemius, 195. 
- Sacks Rome, and kills Anthemius, 217. His death, 218. 

Rienxs, Nicholas di, his birth, character, and hiſtory, xii. 331, 

Roads, Roman, the e, e e and great extent of, 1. 81. 

Robert of Courtenay, emperor of Conſtantinople, xi. 270. 

Robert, count' of Flanders, his character and engagement in the 
firſt cruſade, xi. 32. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, his W and engagement in the 
firſt cruſade, xi. 32. Recalled by the cenſures of the church, 71. 


| Rogeric, the Gothic king of Spain, his defeat and death by Tarik 


the Arab, ix. 473. 


Rodagune, probable origin of her character, in Rowe“ 5 Royal Con- 


vert, vi. 402, 403. note. 
Roger, count of SITY, his exploits, and conqueſt of that iſland, x, 
281. 


Roger, ſon 55 the e the firſt king of Sicily, x. 308. His 


military atchievements in Africa and Greece, 311. 


Reger de Flor, engages as an auxiliary i in the ſervice of the Greek 


emperor Andronicus, xi. 347. His aſſaſſination, 350. 
Romanus I. Lecapenus, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 58. 
Remanus II. emperor of Conftantinople, ix. 61. 
Romanus III. Argyrus, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 69. 
Romanus IV. Diogenes, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 78. Is de- 
feated and taken priſoner by the Turkiſh ſultan Alp Arſlan, 
x. 356. His treatment, deliverance, and death, 358. 


Romanus, count, governor of ' Africa, his corrupt adminiſtration, 


Remanus, governor of Boſra, betrays it to the Saracens, ix. 384, 
385. 

Rome, the three periods of its decline pointed out, 1. Pugs Its 
- proſperous circumſtances in the ſecond century, i. The princi- 
pal conqueſts of, atchieved under the republic, 2. Conqueſts 
under the emperors, 5. Military eſtabliſiment of the emperors, 


14. Naval force of the empire, 28. View of the provinces of 


the empire, 30. Its general extent, 44. The union and inter- 
nal proſperity of the empire, in the age of the Antonines, account- 
ed for, 45. Treatment of the provinces, -56. Benefits included 
in the freedom of the city, 59. Diſtinction between the Latin 
and Greek provinces, 60. Prevalence of the Greek, as a ſcien- 
tific language, 63. Numbers and condition of the Roman flaves, 
ibid. Populouſneſs of the empire, 68. Unity and power of the 
overnment, 69. Monuments of Roman architecture, 70. The 
| gin magnificence chiefly diſplayed in public buildings, 75. 
Principal cities in the empire, 77. Public ey 81. Great 
| improves 
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improvements of agriculture in the weſtern countries of the 


empire, 84. Arts of luxury, 87. Commerce with the Eaſt, 88. 


Contemporary repreſentation of the proſperity of the empire, 90. 


Decline of courage and genius, 91, 92. Review of public affairs 
after the battle of Actium, 95. The Imperial power and dig- 


nity confirmed to Auguſtus by the ſenate, 98. The various cha- 


raters and powers veſted in the emperor, 103. General idea of 
the Imperial ſyſtem, 109. Abortive attempt of the ſenate to re- 
ſome its rights after the murder of Caligula, 116. The emperors 
aſſociate their intended ſucceſſors to power, 119. The moſt hap- 


. py period in the Roman hiſtory pointed out, 126. Their pecu- 


liar miſery under their tyrants, 129. The empire publicly fold. 
by auction by the prætorian guards, 171. Civil wars of the Ro- 
mans, how generally decided, 192. When the army firſt re- 
ceived regular pay, 256. How the citizens were relieved from 
taxation, ib General eſtimate of the Roman revenue from the 
provinces, 260. Miſeries flowing from the ſucceſſion to the em- 
pire being elective, 271, A ſummary review of the Roman hiſ- 
tory, 313. Recapitulation of the war with Parthia, 331. Inva- 
fion of the provinces by the Goths, 397. The office of cenſor 
Tevived by the emperor Decius, 4co. Peace purchaſed of the 


 Goths, 406. The emperor Valerian taken priſoner by Sapor 


king of Perſia, 436. The popular conceit of the thirty tyrants 
of Rome inveſtigated, 444. Famine and peſtilence throughout 


the empire, 455. The city fortified againſt the inroads of the 


Alemanni, ii. 27. Remarks on the alleged ſedition of the officers 


of the mint under Aurelian, 50. Obſervations on the peaceful 


interregnum after the death of Aurelian, 59. Colonies of 
Barbarians introduced into the provinces by Probus, 82. Exhi- 


bition of the public games by Carinus, 100. Treaty of peace 


beiween the Perſians and the Romans, 153. The laſt triumph 


celebrated at Rome, 156. How the Imperial courts came to be 
transferred to Milan and Nicomedia, 158. The prætorian bands 


ſuperſeded by the Jovian and Herculean guards, 161. The power 


of the ſenate annihilated, 162. Four diviſions of the empire 
under four conjunct princes, 168, Their expenſive eſtabliſhments 
call for more burdenſome taxes, 169. Diocleſian and Maximian 


abdicate the empire, 170. Six emperors exiſting at one time, 208. 
The ſenate and people apply to Conſtantine to deliver them from 


the tyranny of Maxentius, 220. Conſtantin? enters the city 


victorious, 233. Laws of Conſtantine, 250. Conſtantine remains 
ſole emperor, 264. Hiſtory of the, progreſs and eſtabliſhment of 
Chriſtianity, 265. Pretenſions of "the biſhop of Rome, whence 


| deduced, 339. State of the church at Rome at the time of the 
perſecution by Nero, 364. Narrative of the fire of Rome, in the 


R 


reign of Nero, 403. The Chriſtians perſecuted as the incen- 
diaries, 405. The memorable ediQs of Diocletian and his aſſo- 
ciates againſt the Chriſtians, 468. 1 Came 
ame, account of the building and eſtabliſhment of the rival city of 
Conſtantinople, iii. 4. New forms of adminiſtration eſtabliſhed 
a 8 5 there, 
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there, 30. Diviſion of the empire among the ſons of Conflani 
tine, 133- Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity as the national religion, 


280. Tumults excited by the rival biſhops, Liberius and Fzlix, 


390. Paganiſm reſtored by Julian, iv. 84. And Chriſtianity by 
Jovian, 227. The empire divided into the Zaft and Weſt, by the 
emperor Valentinian, 24z. Civil inſtitutions of Valentinian, 


259. The crafty avarice of the clergy reſtrained by Valentinian, 
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270. Bloody conteſt of Damaſus and Urſinus for the biſhoprio 
of Rome, 274. Great earthquake, 338. es, 

ome, the emperor Theodoſius viſits the city, v. 55. Inquiry into 
the cauſe of the corruption of morals in his reign, 87. Review 
of the Pagan eſtabliſhment, 92. The Pagan religion renounced 
by the ſenate, 100. Sacrifices prohibited, 103. The Pagan re- 
ligion prohibited, 116. Triumph of Honorius and Stilicho, over 
Alaric the Goth, 204. Alaric encamps under the walls of the 
city, 255. Retroſpect of the ſtate of the city when beſieged by 
Hannibal, 2%. Wealth of the nobles, and magnificence of the 
city, 262. Character of the nobles of, by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, 267. State and character of the common people, 278, 


' Public diſtributions of bread, &c. 280. Public baths, 282. Games 
and ſpeQtacles, 284. Attempts to aſcertain the population of the 


city, 286. The citizens ſuffer by famine, 290. Plague, 292, 
The retreat of Alaric purchaſed by a ranſom, 295. Is again be- 


ſieged by Alaric, 303, The ſenate unites with him in eleQng 
Attalus emperor, 305. The city ſeized by Alaric, and plunder- 


ed, 311. 'Compariſon between this event, and the ſack of Rome 
by the emperor Charles V. 322. Alaric quits Rome, and ra- 


voages Italy, 325. Laws paſſed for the relief of Rome, and Italy, 


337. Triumph of Honorius for the reduction of Spain by Wallia, 


358. Is preſerved from the hands of Attila by a ranſom, vi. 131, 


Indications of the ruin of the empire, at the death of Valentinian 
III. 142. Sack of the city by Genſeric king of the Vandals, 


151. The public buildings of, protected from depredation by the 
laws of Majorian, 174. Is ſacked again by the patrician Rici- 
mer, 217. AvguſtuJus, the laſt emperor of the Weſt, 222. The 
decay of the Roman ſpirit remarked, 231. Hiſtory of monaſtic 


- 


inſtitutions in, 244. General obſeryations on the hiſtory of the 
Roman empire, 405. 5 5 

ame Italy conquered by Theodorie the Oſtrogoth, vii. 13. Pro- 
ſperity of the city under his government, 29. Account of the 
four factions in the circus, 76. Firſt introduction of ſilk among 


the Romans, 91. The office of conſul ſuppreſſed by Juſtinian, 


ſenate, 389. The city degraded to the ſecond rank under the 


152. The city receives Beliſarius, 224. Siege of, by the Goths, 
ibid, Diſtreſsful ſiege of, by Totila the Goth, 362. Ls taken, 
366. Is recovered by Beliſarius, 370. Is again taken by Totila, 

76. Is taken by the eunuch Narſes, 388. Extinction of the 


exarchs of Ravenna, 400. A review of the Roman laws, viii. 1. 


Extent of the dutchy of, under the exarchs of Ravenna, 146. Miſe- 


rable ſtate of the city, 158. Pontificate of Gregory the Great, 164. 


: Nome, 
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Nome, the government of the city new modelled under the popes, 
after their revolt from the Greek emperors, ix. 142. Is attacked 
by the Lombards, and delivered by king Pepin, 146. The of- 
fice and rank of exarchs and patricians explained, 153. Recep- 
tion of Charlemagne by pope Adrian I. 154, 155. Origin of 
the temporal power of the popes, 156. Mode of.eleQting a pope, 
195. Is menaced by the Saracens, x, 61. Proſperous pontifi- 
| cate of Leo IV. 64. Is beſieged and taken by the emperor 
Henry III. 302. Great part of the city burnt by Robert Guiſ- 
card, in the cauſe of pope Gregory VII. 304. _ | 
——, The hiſtory of, reſumed, after the capture of Conſtantinople 
by the Turks, xii, 256, French and German emperors of, 258. 
Authority of the popes, 260. Reſtoration of the republican form 
of government, 277. Office of ſenator, 285, Wars againſt the 
neighbouring cities, 297. Inſtitution of the Jubilee, 310. Re- 
volution in the city, by the tribune Rienzi, 331. Calamities 
flowing from the ſchiſm of the papacy, 369. Statutes and govern- 
ment of the city, 380. Porcaro's conſpiracy, 383. The eccle- 
ſiaſtical government of, 391. Reflections of Poggius on the ruin 
of the city, 395. Four principal cauſes of its ruin ſpecified, 400. 
The Coliſeum of Titus, 418. Reſtoration and ornaments of the 
city, 428. 1 5 
Nomi, the betrayer of Friuli to the Avars, her cruel treatment by 
them, viii. 227. | Nb 
Roſamond, daughter of Cunimund king of the Gepidz, her marriage 
with Alboia king of the Lombards, vii. 119. Conſpires his 
murder, 129. Her flight and death, 131. | 
Roum, the Seljukian kingdom of, formed, x. 372. 


1 


| Rudbeck, Olaus, ſummary abridgment of the argument in his - 


lantica, i. 351. | 5 
Rufinus, the confidential miniſter of the emperor Theodoſius the 
Great, ſtimulates his cruelty againſt Theſſalonica, v. 66. His 
character and adminiſtration, 139. His death, 157, 158. 


Nugilas, the Hun, his ſettlement in Hungary, vi. 38. 


Runic characters, the antiquity of, traced, i. 352. note. 


Ruſſia, origin of the monarchy of, x. 219. Geography and trade 


of, 223. Naval expeditions of the Ruſſians againſt Conſtanti- 
nople, 228. Reign of the czar Swatoſlaus, 233. The Ruſſians 
converted to Chriſtianity, 238. Is conquered by the Moguls, 
xi. 420. 1 8 
Ruſtan, a Perſian nobleman, a ſaying of his, expreſſive of the danger 
of living under deſpots, i. 129. | | : 
Rutilias, his character of the monks of Capraria, v. 167, 168. 
Sabellizs the hereſiarch, his opinions afterward: adopted by his anta- 
goniſts, iii, 237. His dogrine of the Trinity, 331. The Sabel- 
Hans unite with the Pritheiſts at the council of Nice to overpower 


the Arians, 334. 5 7 : 
Cabians, their altronomical mythology, ix. 249. 


Sabinian 
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Sabinian obtains the command of the Eaſtern provinces from Cons 
ſtantius, iii. 211. 


Sabinian, general of the Eaſt, is defeated by Theodoric the Oftro. 


goth king of Italy, vii. 24. 
Sabinians, origin of the ſe of, in the Roman civil law, viii. 30. 
Sadducees, account of that ſect among the Jews, ii. 299. 8 
Saladin, his birth, promotion, and character, xi. 129. 5 
the kingdom of Jeruſalem, 136., His ineffectual fiege of Tyte, 
140. Siege of Acre, 142. His negotiations with Richard I. of 
Ahead, 149. His death, 151. : 
Salerno, account of the medical ſchool of, x. 278. 
Salic laws, hiſtory of, vi. 347. 


Sallu/t, the præfect, and friend of the Emperor Jolian, declines the. 
offer of the diadem on his death, iv. 204. Declines it again on 


the death of Jovian, 235. Is retained in his employment by 
the emperor Valentinian, 241. 

Salluſt, the hiſtorian, by what funds he raiſed his palace on the 
Quirinal hill, v. 318. noe. 

Salona, the retreat of the emperor Diocletian, deſcribed, ii. 177 

Salvian, his account of the diſtreſs and rebellion of ihe Bagaudz, 
vi. 144. note. 

Samanides, the Saracen dynaſty of, x. 81. 

Samaritans, perſecution and extinction of, by the emperor Juſtinian, 
viii. 323. 

N the prophet, his aſhes conveyed to Conſtantinople, v. 125, 

126. 

Sapor, king of Perſia, procures the aſſaſſination of Choſroes king of 
Armenia, and ſeizes the country, 1. 435. Defeats the emperor 
Valerian, and takes him priſoner, 436. Sets up Cyriades as ſuc- 
ceſlor to Valerian i in the Roman empire, 437. Over-runs Syria, 
Cilicia, and Cappadocia, 438. His death, ii. 41. ö 

Sapor, the ſon of Hormouz, is crowned king of Perſia before his 
birth, iii. 135. His character and early heroiſm, 136. Haraſſes 
the Eaſtern provinces of the Roman empire, 139. Battle of Sin- 
Bara, againſt the emperor Conltantius, 140. His ſon brutally 

killed by Conſtantius, 142. His ſeveral attempts on Niſibis, 
ibid. Concludes a truce with Conſtantius, 145. His haughty 

- propoſitions to Conſtantivs, 201. Invades Meſopotamia, 204. 

- Reduces Amida, 208. Returns home, 210. His peaceful over- 
tures to the emperor Julian, iv. 143. His conſternation at the 

ſucceſſes of julian, 186. Haraſſes the retreat of the Romans, 
194. His treaty with the emperor Joni; 85 His reduction 
of Armenia, and death, 311. 315. 

Saracen, various definitions of that appellation, i ix. 233. note. 

Saracens, ſucceſſions of the caliphs of, ix. 332. Their rapid con- 
quelis, 361. Conquelt of Perſia, 372. Siege of Damaſcus, 385. 
Battle of Yermuk, and conqueſt of Syria, 406. Of Egypt, 425. 
Invaſions of Africa, 448. Their military character, x. 144. 

Sarbar, the Perſian general, joins the Avars in beſieging Conſtanti- 


nople, viii. 243. Revolts to the emperor e 2477 
Sardinia, 
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Cerdinia, 22 f the Vandals from, by Marcellinus, vi. zw? 
Is conquered by Zano, the brother of Gelimer king of the Van- | 
dals, viii. 181. Is ſurrendered to Belifarius, 186. 

Sarmatians, memorable defeat of, by the emperor Carus, ii. 93. 
Their manners deſcribed, iii. 119. Brief hiſtory of, 122, They 
apply to Conſtantine the Great for aſſiſtance againſt the Goths, 
123. Are expelled their country by the Limigantes, 126. Are 
reſtored by Conſtantius, 200. 

Savage manners, a brief view of, i. 356. Are more uniform than 
thoſe of civilized nations, iii. 341. 

- Sarus, the Goth, plunders the camp of Stilicho, and drives him into 
the hands of the emperor at Ravenna, v. 242. Inſults Alaric, 
and occaſions the ſacking of Rome, 310. 1s killed by Adolphus 
king of the Viſigoths, 348, 349. - 

Saturninus, one of the competitors for empire againſt Gallienus, his 
obſervation on his inveſtiture, i. 448. 

Saturninus, lieutenant under the emperor Probus, in the Eaſt, is 
driven into rebellion by his troops, ii. 86. 

Saxons, ancient, an account of, iv. 286. Their piratical confe- 

derations, 288. Their invaſions of Gaul checked by the Romans, 
290. How converted to Chriſtianity, vi. 272. Deſcent of the 
Saxons on Britain, 381. Their brutal deſolation of the country, 

92 

5 prince of Albania, his hiſtory, xit. 168. : 

Scatinian law of the Romans, account of, viii. 100. 

Scaurus, the patrician family of, how reduced under the emperors, 
iii. 40. note. 

Schiſm in religion, the origin of, traced, 11. 284. 

Science reducible to four claſſes, x. 45. Leh f 

Sclavonians, their national character, vii. 298. Their barbarous 

- inroads on the N empire, 283. Of Dalmatia, account of, 

' X. 198. 

Scots Xe Picts, the nations of, how diſtinguiſhed, Iv. 2927 593+ 

| Invaſions of Britain by, 295. 
 Seythians, this name vaguely applied to mixed tribes of Barbariins,. 

i. 432. Their paſtoral manners, iv, 341. Extent and boun- 
daries of Scythia, 355. Revolutions of, v. 210. Their mode 
of war, vi. 53. 

deb aſtian, maſter. general of the infantry under the emperor Valens, | 
his ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Goths, 1 iv. 405. Is killed in 
the battle of Hadrianople, 411. 

debaſtian, the brother of the uſurper Jovinus, 1s aſſociated with him 
in his aſſumed Imperial dignities, v. 348. 

Sebaftrocrator, import of that title in the Greek empire, X. 119. 

Seez, in Normandy the biſhop and chapter of, all caſtrated, xii. 
265. note. 

Segehlan, the princes of, ſupport their independency obſtinately 
againſt Artaxerxes, i. 330. note. | 

S:gued, emperor of Abyflinia, is with his whole court. converted by 
the Jeſuits, viii. 373. | | 

Vor. XII. Ib Seldin, 
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Seldun, his ſententious character of tranſubſtantiation, ix. 112, #oe; 

Seleucia, the great city of, ruined by the Romans, i. 333, 

Seleucus Nicator, number of cities founded by him, i, 329. 
note. 5 > 

$eljuk, Turkiſh dynaſty of the houſe of, x. 344- Diviſion of their 
empire, 368. 1 

Serjeant, legal and military import of that term, xi. 211. zoe. 

Severus Septimius, general of the Pannonian legions, aſſumes the 

purple on the death of Pertinax, i. 181. His conduct toward 

the Chriſtians, ii. 447. 

enate of Rome is reformed by Auguſtus, i. 97. Its legiſlative and 
judicial powers, 109. Ahortive attempt of, to reſume its rights 
after the murder of Caligula, 116. Its legal juriſdiction over the 
emperors, 160. Is ſubjected to military deſpotiſm, by Severus, 

201. Women excluded from this aſſembly by a ſolemn law, 

242. The form of a ſecret meeting, 287. Meaſures taken to 

ſupport the authority of the two Gordians, 288. The ſenate ele& 

Maximus and Balbinus emperors on the deaths of the Gordians, 

290. They drive the Alemanni ont of Italy, 418. The ſenators 

forbid to exerciſe military employments by Gallienus, 419. EleR 

Tacitus, the father of the ſenate, emperor, ii. 63. Prerogatives 

gained to the ſenate,” by this election, 65. Their power and au- 
thority annihilated by Diocletian, 160. 

——, Amount of the coronary gold, or cuſtomary free gift of, to 
the emperors, iii. 95. The claim of Julian to the empire ad- 
mitted, iv. 31. | 

——, Petitions of, to the emperors, for the reſtoration of the altar 
of victory, v. 96. The Pagan religion renounced, 100. De- 
bates of, on the propoſals of Alaric the Goth, 236. Genealogy 

of the ſenators, 257. Paſſes a decree for putting to death Serena 
the widow of Stilicho, 2go. Under the influence of Alaric, 
elects Attalus emperor, 305. Trial of Arvandus, a prætorian præ- 
fe& of Gaul, vi. 208. Sarrenders the ſovereign power of Italy 

to the emperor of the Eaſt, 227. | 

——, Extinction of that illuftrious aſſembly, vii. 389. 

——, Reſtoration of, in the twelfth century, xii. 277. The af- 
ſembly reſolved into fingle magiſtrates, 285. | 

Serapion, his lamentation for the loſs of a perſonified deity, viii, 

; 26 AS F 5 | 

As. hiſtory of his worſhip, and of his temple at Alexandria, 

v. 108. The temple deſtroyed, 111. 

Serena, niece of the emperor Theodofius, married to his general 
Stilicho, v. 152. Is cruelly ſtrangled by order of the Roman 
ſenate, 290. 1 | 

Sewerinus, St. encourages Odoacer to aſſume the dominion of Italy, 
vi. 225. His body, how diſpoſed of, 231. note. 5 

Sewerus is declared Cæſar on the abdication of Diocletian and Max- 
imian, ii. 189. His defeat and death, 202. 


Severus is appointed general of the cavalry in Gaul under Julian, 


2 
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 $-pberits and wartiots, their reſpective modes of life compared; 


iv. 342, 343. ee „ | 85 
Sbiites, a ſet of Mahometans, their diſtinction from the Sonnites, 


9. 

5 1 33 3 8 : 

we Siberia, extreme coldneſs of the climate, and miſerable ſtate of the 
natives of, iv. 359. Is ſeized and occupied by the Tartars, xi. 
23. | | 

he $ich, refleftions on the diſtractions in that iſland, i. 451. Is con» 

rd yn by the Saracens, x. 59. Introduction of the filk manu- 
ature there, 110. Exploits of the Normans there, 260. Is 

4 conquered by count Roger, 281. Roger, ſon of the former, 

ts made king of, 308. Reign of William the Bad, 324. Reign of 

he William the Good, 326. Conqueſt of, by the emperor Henry VI. 

55 329. Is ſubdued by Charles of Anjou, xi. 338. The Sicilian 

”  Feſpers, 344+ 3 e 8 

to Sidonius Appolinabis the poet, his humorous treatment of the capita- 

4 tion tax, iii. 90. His character of Theodoric king of the Viſi- 

55 goths in Gaul, vi. 158. His panegyric on the emperor Avitus, 

NE . 164. His panegyric on the emperor Anthemius, 195; 

Q $igi/mond, king of the Burgundians, murders his ſon, and is ca- 

es noniſed, vi. 328. Is overwhelmed by an army of Franks, 329. 

* Silentiarius, Paul, his account of the various ſpecies of ſtone and 


| marble employed in the church of St. Sophia at Conſtantinople, 
to vii. 120. note. OD | | 


d- Sin, firſt manufactured in China, and then in the ſmall Grecian 

2 iſland of Ceos; vii. go. A peculiar kind of filk procured from 

ar the pinna marina, * The ſilk-worm, how introduced to 

4 Greece, 97. Progreis of the manufacture of, in the tenth een- 

> tury, x. 110. Fg 5 

12 | Simeon, perſecutor of the Paulicians; becomes a proſelyte to their 

e, opinions, x. 175. „„ | 

eo GCimeon, king of 1 his exploits, x. 200. BY OD. 

ly Simeon Stylites, the hermit, his extraordinary mode of life, vi. 2650 

| 4 . an early inſtance of, ii. 455. note. | 
Simplicizs, one of the laſt ſurviving Pagan philoſophers of Athens, 

l his writings, and character, vii. 151, 152. 5 

- Singara, battle of, between the emperor Conſtantius, and Sapor king 

ty of Perſia, iii. 140. The city of, reduced by Sapor, 210. Is 

yielded to him by Jovian, iv. 211. 5 5 

ag | Tingeric, brother of Sarus, is made king of the Goths, v. 354. 

1 Singidunum is perfidiouſly taken by Baian chagan of the Avars, viii. 
OF», 8 6 

oh dirmium is perfidiouſly taken by Baiah chagan of the Avars, vill. 

197. | 3 5 

ſs Jiroes depoſes and murders his father Choſroes II. king of Perſia, ö 

2 viii. 25 J- His treaty of peace with the emperor Heraclius, 

a Shes, a Gothic king of Spain, perſecutes the Jews there, vi. 

9 \ 5 


bit y haracter of his adminiſtration, xii. 392. 
ONO Re Fs 9 a along XII. 0 „ 
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. 8/2vr, ſtrange perverſion of the original ſenſe of that appellation, 


197. | 1 
Slaves, among the Romans, who, and their condition deſcribed, | 


i. f | | 
Slavery, perſonal, impoſed on captives by the barbarous nations, yi, 


359- 1 ä 5 
8 ſeven, narrative of the legendary tale of, vi. 32. 
Smyrna, capture of, by Tamerlane, xii. 9. 55 
Society, philoſophical, reflections on the revolutions of, vi. 417. 
Seffarides, the Saracen dynaſty of, x. 80. | 
Soldiers, Roman, their obligations and diſcipline, i. 15. When 
they firſt received regular pay, 256. 3 
Soliman, ſultan, conquers Aſia Minor, x. 371. Fixes his reſidence 
at Nice, 373. Nice taken by the firſt cruſaders, xi. 58. Battle 
of Dorylzum, 60. 1 | 
Soliman, the ſon of Bajazet, his character, xii. 49. His alliance 
with the Greek emperor Manuel Palzologus, 54. OK 
Solomon, king of the Jews, not the author of the book which bears 
the name of his Viſdom, iii. 316. Reaſons for ſuppoſing he did 
not write either the book of Eccle/iaftes or the Proverbs, vii. 195. 
wore. ; a I : 
| Solomon the eunuch relieves the Roman province in Africa, from 
the depredations of the Moors, vii. 200. Revolt of his troops 
at Carthage, 348. Is defeated and killed by Antalus the Moor, 
Selyman, caliph of the Saracens, undertakes the ſiege of Conſtanti- 
nople, x. 8. His enormous appetite, and death, 11. | 
Sonnites, in the Mahometan religion, their tenets, ix. 334. 
Sopator, a Syrian philoſopher, beheaded by Conſtantine the Great, 
on a charge of binding the wind by magic, iii, 364. mote 
Sophia, the widow of Jultin II. her conſpiracy againſt the emperor 
Tiberius, viii. 137. 1 | 
Sophia, St. foundation of the church of, at Conſtantinople, vii. 116, 
Its deſcription, 118. Is converted into a moſch, x1i. 240. 
. Sophian, the Arab, commands the firſt ſiege of Conſtantinople, 
X. 2 . | 
Sophronia, a Roman matron, kills herſelf to eſcape the violence of 
Maxentius, it. 217. note. | 55 
Cortes Sanctorum, a mode of Chriſtian divination, adopted from the 
Pagans, vi. 333. note. 15 
Soul, uncertain opinions of the ancient philoſophers as to the im- 
mortality of, ii. 294. This doctrine more generally received 
among the barbarous nations, and for what reaſon, 298. Was 
not taught by Moſes, ibid. Four different prevailing doctrines 
as to the origin of, viii. 264. note. | | | 
: ozopetra deſtroyed by the Greek emperor Theophilus, x. 67. 
Spain, the province of, deſcribed, i. 30. Great revenues raiſed from 
this province by the Romans, 258. Is ravaged by the Franks, 


15. 
® s Spain, 


5 
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air, review of the hiſtory of, v. 350. Is invaded by the barba- 
rous nations, 352. The invaders conquered by Wallia king of 
the Goths, 357. Succeſſes of the Vandals there, vi. 12. Ex- 
pedition of Theodoric king of the Viſigoths into, 161. The 
Chriſtian religion received there, 296. Revolt and martyrdom 
of Hermenegild, 297, 298. Perſecution of the Jews in, 302. 
Legiſlative aſſemblies of, 37g. | 

—— Acquiſitions of Juſtinian there, vii. 203. 

——); State of, under the emperor Charlemagne, ix. 181. Firſt 
introduction of the Arabs into the country, 467. Defeat and 
death of Roderic the Gothic king of, 474. Conqueſt of, by 
Muſa, 478. Its proſperity under the Saracens, 486. The 
- Chriſtian. faith there, ſupplanted by that of Mahomet, 387. The 
throne of Cordova filled by Abdalrahman, 34. 

Stadium, Olympic, the races of, N with thoſe in the Roman 

circus, vii. 75. 

Stauracius, emperor of Conſtantinople, IX. 35. | 

. freedman of Domitilla, aſſaſſinates the em peror Domirian 
11. 416. 

bude count of Clatives, his character, and engagement in the | 
firſt cruſade, xi. 32. Deſerts his ſtandard, 72. 

Stephen, St. the firſt Chriſtian martyr, miraculous diſcovery of his 
body, and the miracles worked by it, v. 128. 

Stephen the ſavage, ſent by the Greek emperor Juſtinian IT, to ex- 
terminate the Cherſonites, ix. 22. 

Stepben III. pope, ſolicits the aid of Pepin king of France, againſt 
the Lombards, under the character of St. Peter, 1 ix. 43, Crowns 
king Pepin, 152. 


oͤtiliebo, the great general of the Weſtern empire under the emperor 


Honorius, his character, v. 150. Puts to death Rufinus the 
tyrannical præfect of the Eaſt, 157. His expedition againſt Alaric 
in Greece, 184. His diligent endeavours to check his progreſs 
in Italy, 194. Defeats Alaric at Pollentia, 199. Drives him 
out of Italy, 203. His triumph at Rome, 204. His preparations 
to oppoſe the invaſion of Radagaiſus, 215. Reduces and puts 
him to death, 220. Supports the claims of Alaricin the Roman 
ſenate, 236. Is put to death at Ravenna, 243. His memory 
perſecuted, 244. 

stoxa heads the revolted troops of. the emperor Juſtinian in Africa, 
vii. ; 

, battle of, between Julian and the Alemanni, iii. 223. 


Succeſſianus defends the Roman frontier againſt the Goths, i. 424. 


Szevi, the origin and renown of, 1. 416. 

Suicide applauded and pitied by the Romans, viii. 107, 108. 

Sulpicius, Servius, was the higheſt improver of the Roman juriſ- 
prudence, vii. 25. 

Sultan, origin and import of this title of Eaſtern ſovereignty, x. 


335. 
Sumnat, deſcription of the pagoda of, in Guzarat, and i its deſtryc- 


tion by ſulten Mahmud, x. 337. 
LI 3 | f Sung 
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Jun, the worſhip of, introduced at Rome by the emperor Elagabas 


Ius, i. 233. Was the peculiar object of the devotion of Con. 

tantine the Great, before his converſion, iii. 242. And of ju · 
lian after his apoſtacy, iv. 85. | 
Suſa, the city of, taken by Conſtantine the Great, ii. 224, 
Swato/iaus, czar of Ruſſia, his reign, x. 2 


— 


33. | 
8wi/s cantons, the confederacy of, how fir fimilar to that of the . 


ancient Franks, i. 414. „ | 
Savord of Mars, the ſacred weapon of the Huns, hiſtory of, vi. 43. 
Syagrius, king of the Franks and Burgundians, his character, vi. 
12. Is conquered by Clovis, 314. „ 
6 2 the dictator, his legiſlative character, viii. 96. | 
— the conſul, his ſpeech to the ſenate, recommending the 
election of the two Gordians to their approbation, i. 287. = 
Sylvania, ſiſter of the præfect Rufinus, her uncommon ſanQity, v. 
159. note. — ; | 
Sylvanus, general in Gaul under Conſtantius, is ruined by treachery, 
iii. 190. Hl 3 
Sylverius, pope, is degraded and ſent into exile by Beliſarius for 
an attempt to betray the city of Rome to the Goths, vii. 239. 
| His death, 357. note. | N | . 
 Symmachus, his account of the 4 conformity of the emperor 
Conſtantius, during his viſit to Rome, iii. 409. Pleads in be. 


half of the ancient Pagan religion of Rome, to the emperor 


Valentinian, v. 96 


Synefius, biſhop of Prolemais, excommunicates the preſident Andro- 
nicus, iii. 299+ His extraordinary character, bid. note. His 
ſt 


advice to the Eaſtern emperor Arcadius, v. 187. 
Synods, provincial, in the primitive churches, inſtitution of, ii. 334, 
Nature of thoſe aſſemblies, iii. 303, See Councils, wy 
Hria, its revolutions and extent, i. 39. Is reduced by Choſroes II. 
king of Perſia, viii. 219. General deſcription of, ix. 402. Is 
conquered by the Saracens, 406. Invaſion of, by Tamerlane, 
III. 20. : | 


© Syriac language, where ſpoken in the greateſt purity, i. 335. vote. 
Hrianus, duke of Egypt, ſurpriſes the city of Alexandria, and ex- 


Pele Athanaſius the primate of Egypt, il. 379- 
Z | vi : 


Tabari, the Arabian hiſtorian, account of his work, ix. 362. 2014. 
Tabenne, the iſland of, in Upper Thebais, is ſettled with monks, by 
Pachomius, vi. 243. #7 
"able of emerald, in the Gothic treaſury in Spain, account of, v. 
Ti N emperor, his election and character, ii. 63. | | 
Tacitus the hiſtorian, his character of the principles of the portico, 
i. 125. rote. The intention of his epiſodes, 315. His charac- 
ter as a hiſtorian, 344. His account of the ancient Germans, 352. 
His hiſtory, how preſerved and tranſmitted down to us, ii. 62. 


note. 
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nate. His account of the perſecution of the Chriſtians as the 
incendiaries of Rome, 404, 405. 1 
Tactics of Leo and Conſtantine, character of, x. 98. Military 
Character of the Greeks, 140. | 20 
| Tagina, battle of, between the eunuch Narſes, and Totila king of 
the Goths in Italy, vii. 385. | | | 
Faberites, the Saracen dynaſty of, x. 80. 1 | 
Tamerlane, his birth, reign, and conqueſts, xii. 3. His letter to 
Bajazet, 17. His conference with the doors of the law, at 
. Aleppo, 22. Defeats and takes Bajazet priſoner, 28. How 
kept out of Europe, 37. His triumph at Samarcand, 40. Dies 
on a march to China, 42. His character, ibid... Ee 
Tancred the cruſader, his character, xi. 35. His bold behaviour at 
_ Conſtantinople, 51. 5 | | 
Tarafius, ſecretary to the empreſs Irene, made patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, ix. 164. Prefides at, and frames the decrees of, the ſe- 
cond council of Nice, 165, | £ 
Tarih, the Arab, his deſcent on Spain, ix. 472. Defeats and kills 
Roderic the Gothic king of, 474. His diſgrace, 480. 486. 
Tarragona, the city of, almoſt 5 by the Franks, i. 415. 
Tartars, See Scythians. | | 
Tartary, Eaſtern, conqueſt of, by Tamerlane, xii. g. 
| Tatian, and his ſon Proculus, deſtroyed by the baſe arts of Rufinus, 
the confidential miniſter of the emperor Theodoſius, v. 141, 
Taurus the conſul, is baniſhed by the tribunal of Chalcedon, iv, 
So. | ; 
Ti nn how the Roman citizens were exonerated from the burden of, 
i. 256, Account of thoſe inſtituted by Auguſtus, 261. How 
raiſed under Conſtantine the Great, and his ſucceſſors, iii. 83. 
Tayef, fiege of, by Mahomet, ix. 310, ' | 
Teias, the laſt king of the Goths, defeated and killed by the 
eunuch Narſes, vii. 389. h „ 
elemachus, an Afiatic monk, loſes his life at Rome, in an attempt 
to prevent the combat of the gladiators, v. 206. | | 
Temple of Jeruſalem, burned, ii. 412. Hiſtory of the emperor Ju- 
lian's attempt to reſtore it, iv. 103. 5 „ | 
Temugin. See Zingis, . 
Tephrice is occupied and fortified by the Paulicians, x. 178. 
Tertullian, his pious exultation in the expected damnation of all the 
Pagan world, ii. 307. Suggeſts deſertion to Chriſtian ſoldiers, 
327. note. His ſuſpicious account of two edicts of Tiberius and 
Marcus Antoninus, in favour of the Chriſtians, 444. 
Teftaments, the Roman laws for regulating, viii. 77. Codicils, 80. 
Teiricus aſſumes the empire in Gaul, at the inſtigation of Victoria, 
11. 30, Betfays his legions into the hands of Aurelian, 31. Is 
led in triumph by Aurelian, 47. e 5 | 
Thaber, mount, diſpute concerning the light of, xi. 387. 
Thanet, the iſland of, granted by Vortigern, as a ſettlement for his 
Saxon auxiliaries, vi. 382 | 
Theatrical entertainments of the Romans deſcribed, v. 284. 
| DLLs -» Thebaan © 
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Thebzan legion, the martyrdom of, apocryphal, ii. 463, 464; 

note. f 0 83 . : f b 

Theft, the Roman laws relating to, viii. 88. 94. 98. 

Themes, or military governments of the Greek empire, account of, 
x. 101. . 

Themiſtius the orator, his 'encomium on religious toleration, iv. 231. 

Theedatus, his birth and elevation to the throne of Italy, vii. 210. 

. His diſgraceful treaties with the emperor Juſtinian, and revolt 

againſt them, 214. His depoſition and death, 222. 

 Theoaebert, king of the Franks in Auſtraſia, joins the Goths in the 
fiege and deſtruction of Milan, vii. 249. Invades Italy, 251. 

ae, g, - | f : —5 
Theodemir, a Gothic prince of Spain, copy of his treaty of ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the Saracens, ix. 481. | | | 1 5 
Theodora, empreſs, her birth, and early hiſtory, vii. 64. Her 
marriage with Juſtinian, 68. Her tyranny, 71. Her virtues, 
Her death, 75. Her fortitude during the Nika ſedition, 
86. Account of her palace and gardens of Heræum, 124. Her 
pious concern for the converſion of Nubia, viii. 367. | 

Theedora, wife of the Greek emperor Theophilus, her hiſtory, ix, 
44. Reſtored the worſhip of images, 166. Provokes the Pauli- 

cCians to rebellion, x. 178. SY | 

Theodora, daughter of the Greek emperor Conſtantine IX, her hiſ- 

tory, ix. 20. | 

Theodora, widow of Baldwin III. king of Jeruſalem, her adventures 

as the concubine of Adronicus Comnenus, ix. 99. ; 

Theodore Angelus, deſpot of Epirus, ſeizes Peter 5 Courtenay, em- 

peror of Conſtantinople, priſoner, xi. 269. Poſſeſſes himſelf of 
Theſſalonica, 271. 8 
 Theodoric acquires the Gothic ſceptre by the murder of his brother 
Toriſmond, vi. 158. His character by Sidonius, ibid, His ex- 
pedition into Spain, 161. =” * 

Theodoric, the ſon of Alaric, his proſperous reign over the Viſi- 

| Kan in Gaul, vi. 94. Unhappy fates of his daughters, 9). 
Is prevailed on by Ztius to join his forces againſt Attila, 111. 
Is killed at the battle of Chalons, 117. | | , 

T heodoric the Oſtrogoth, his birth and education, vii. 2. Is forced 
by his troops into a revolt againſt the emperor Zeno, 7. He un- 
dertakes the conqueſt of Italy, 11. Reduces and kills Odoacer, 
15. Is acknowledged king of Italy, 16. Review of his admi- 

niſtration, 17. His viſit to Rome, and care of the public build- 

ings, 30. His religion, 36. His remorſe, and death, 5o. , 
 Theodsfiopolis, the city of, in Armenia, built, v. 429. 
 Theode/ius the Great, his diſtinction between a Roman prince and a 
Parthian monarch, iii. 98. zoze. The province of Mzfia pre- 
| ſerved by his valour, iv. 331. Is affociated by Gratian as em- 
peror of the Eaſt, 422. His birth and character, 27. His pru- 
dent and ſucceſsful conduct of the Gothic war, 429, Defeats an 
invaſion of the Oſtrogoths, 435, _ | 
—. His treaty with Maximus, v. xii. His baptiſm, and edit 
h a : to 
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to eſtabliſh orthodox faith, 14. Purges the city of Conſtantito- 


ple from Arianiſm, 22. Enforces the Nicene doctrine chrough- 


out the Eaft, 24. Convenes a council at Conſtantinople, 26. 
His edits againſt hereſy, 31. Receives the fugitive family of 


Valentinian, and marries his ſiſter Galla, 51. Defeats Maxi- 


mus, and viſits Rome, 53. His character, 55. His lenity to 
the city of Antioch, 62. His cruel treatment of Theſſalonica, 
65. Submits to the penance impoſed by St. Ambroſe, for his 
ſeverity to Theſſalonica, 70. Reſtores Valentinian, 73, Con- 


ſults John of Lycopolis, the hermit, on the intended war againſt 


Eugenius, 79. Defeats Eugenius, 84. His death, 85. Pro- 


cured a ſenatorial renunciation of the Pagan religion, 100. Abo- 


liſhes Pagan rites, 103. Prohibits the Pagan religion, 116. 
Theodefrus the Younger, his birth, v. 411. Is ſaid to be left by his 
father Arcadius, to the care of Jezdegerd king of Perſia, 413. 

His education and character, 418. His marriage with Eudocia, 

421. His war with Perſia, 426. His pious joy on the death of 

John, the uſurper of the Weſt, vi. 5. His treaty with the Huns, 


. . His armies defeated by Attila, 52. Is reduced to accept a 


peace dictated by Attila, 60. Is oppreſſed by the embaſſies of 
Attila, 65. Embaſly of Maximin to Attila, 68, Is privy to a 


ſcheme for the aſſaſſination of Attila, 81. Attila's embaſſy to 


- him on that occaſion, 82. His death, 84. 

——, His perplexity at the religious feuds between Cyril and Neſ- 
torius, vii. 293. Baniſhes Neſtorius, 297. 

 Theodofius III. emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 24. . 

Theodefius, the father of the emperor, his ſucceſsful expedition to 


Britain, iv. 298. Suppreſſes the revolt of Firmus the Moor, in 


Africa, 306. Is beheaded at Carthage, 308. , 
Theodeſius, patriarch of Alexandria, his competition with Gaian, 
how decided, viii. 361. His negotiations at the court of By- 
zantium, 364. ; 
Theodefius, the deacon, grandſon of the emperor Heraclius, mur- 
dered by his brother Conſtans II. ix. 14. . 
Theodoſius, the lover of Antonina, detected by Beliſarius, vii. 262. 
Turns monk to eſcape her, 264. His death, 266. 


T heodofius, preſident of the council of Hierapolis under Conſtantius, : 


his ridiculous flattery to that emperor, iv. 32. 

T heophano, wife of the Greek emperor Romanus II. poiſons both 

him and his father, ix. 62. Her connexion with Nicephorus 
Phocas, 63. His murder, and herexile, 65, 66.- 

Theophilus, emperor of Conſtantinople, ix. 41. His Amorian war 
with the caliph Motaſſem, x. 67. 

Theophilus, archbiſhop of Alexandria, deſtroys the temple of Serapis, 
and the Alexandrian library, v. 111. Aſſiſts the perſecution of St. 

Chryſoſtom, 404. His inveRtive againſt him, 409. note. 


* 


Theophilus, his pious embaſly from the emperor Conſtantius to the | 


Eaſt Indies, iii. 279. 
_ Theophobus, the Perſian, his unfortunate hiſtory, ix; 43. 
Tberapeutæ, or Eſfenians, ſome account of, ii. 362, 
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Thermepyle, the ſtraits of, fortified by the : emperor Jaſtinian, 


vii. 27. 7 | 
E befalonica, ſedition and maſſacre there, v. 64. Cruel treatment 
of the citizens, 65, Penance of Theodoſius for this ſeverity, 70. 
Theudelinda, princeſs of Bavaria, married to Autharis king of the 
Lombards, vii. 154, 155. es 
T hibaut, count of Champagne, engages in the fourth cruſade, xi. 189. 


7 hemas the Cappadocian, his revolt againſt the Greek emperor 


Michael II. and cruel puniſhment, ix. 40. = 

| Thomas of Damaſcus, his exploits againſt the Saracens when beſieg. 
ing that city, ix. 392. | 3 | 

Thomas, St. account of the Chriſtians of, in India, viii. 346. Per- 
ſecution cf, by the Portugueze, 347. 


Thrace is coloniſed by the Baſtarnæ, in the reign of Probus, ii. 84. 


The fugitive Goths permitted to ſettle there by the emperor Va- 
lens, iv. 381, Is ravaged by them, 391. The Goths ſettled 
there by Theodoſius, 438. | | 

T hrafimund king of the Vandals, his character, vi. 281. 
Three Chapters, the famous diſpute 8 viii. 325. 
Thundering Legion, the ſtory concerning, of ſuſp 


| Tiborins is adopted by Auguſtus, i. 119. Reduces the Pannonians, 
180. Reduces Cappadocia, 263. acte. Suſpicious ſtory of his 
___ edjctin favour of the Chriſtians, ii. 44.4. | 
Tiberius is inveſted by Juſtin II. as his ſucceſſor in the empire of the 
Eaſt, viii. 135. His character and death, 138, 139. 
Timaſius, maſter-general of the army under the emperor Theodo- 
ſius, is diſgraced and exiled under Arcadius, v. 381. 
Timothy the 8 
Alexandria, and ſucceeds him, viii. 310. 


Tipaſa, miraculous gift of ſpeech beſtowed on the Catholics, whoſe 


tongues had been cut out there, vi. 293, 294. | 
Tiridates king of Armenia, his character, and hiſtory, ii. 138. Is 


reſtored to his kingdom by Diocletian, 140. Is expelled by the 


'Perfians, 144. Is reſtored again by treaty between the Romans 


and Perſians, 154. His converſion to Chriſtianity, and death, 


. iii. 137. : : 7 . 5 

Titus admitted to ſhare the Imperial dignity with his father Veſpa- 
fian, i. 119. | „ 

' ” Toprul Beg, ſultan of the Turks, his reign and character, x. 345. 
see reſcues the caliph of Bagdad from his enemies, 349. 

Toledo taken by the Arabs under Tarik, ix. 475. 


Foleration, univerſal, its happy effects in the Roman empire, 1. 46. 


What ſects the moſt intolerant, 328. note. £5 1 
Tollius, objections to his account of the viſion of Antigonus, iii. 
202. note. | | | 
Toriſmond, ſon of Theodoric king of the Viſigoths, attends his fa- 
ther againſt Attila king of the Huns, vi. 111. Battle of Cha- 
Jons, 116. Is acknowledged king on the death of his father in 
the field, 119. Is killed by his brother Theodoric, 158. 
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at conſpires the murder of Proterius archbiſhop of 
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Furiure, how admitted in the criminal law of the Romans under 
the emperors, iii. 79. | Y; 
Tila is elected king of Italy by the Goths, vii. 355. His juſtice 
and moderation, 358. Beſieges and takes the city of Rome, 362. 
Is induced to ſpare Rome from deſtruction, at the inſtance of Beli- 
ſarius, 369. Takes Rome again, 376. Plunders Sicily, 377. 
Battle of Tagina, 385. His death, 387. | 5 
Toulunides, the Saracen dynaſty of, x. 82. 5 | 
Tournaments preferable exhibitions to the Olympic games, xi. 39. 
Tours, battle of, between Charles Martel and the Saracens, x. 25. 
Toxandria, in Germany, is overrun and occupied by the Franks, 
iii. 214. . | | 
7 dee in the primitive church, who, ii. 474. ET 
Trajan, emperor, his conqueſt of Dacia, i. 8. His conqueſts in 
the Eaſt, 9g. Contraſt between the characters of him and Ha- 
drian, 12. His pillar deſcribed, 76. Why adopted by the em- 
peror Nerva, 123. His inſtructions to Pliny the Younger for his 
conduct toward the Chriſtians, ii. 418. Deſcription of his fa- 
mous bridge over the Danube, vii. 125. note. ; 
Trajan, count, his treacherous murder of Pera king of Armenia, 
iv. 319. 
Tranſibfentiation, the doctrine of, when eſtabliſhed, xi. 182. 
Trebizond, the city of, taken and plundered by the Goths, i. 425. 
The dukes of, become independent on the Greek empire, xi. 
254. Is yielded to the Turks, xii. 249. 125 : 
75 2 the QRrogoth, his rebellion in Phrygia againſt the em- 
peror Arcadius, v. 386, 1 | 
Tribune, the office of, explained, 1. 105. g | | 
Tribonian, his genius and character, viti. 34. Is employed by Juſ- 
tinian to reform the code of Roman laws, 37. ' 8 
Trinity, the myſterious doctrine of, iii. 320. Is violently agitated 
in the ſchools of Alexandria, 327. Three ſyſtems of, 329. De- 
ciſions of the council of Nice concerning, 334. Different forms 
of the doxology, 388. Frauds uſed to ſupport the doctrine of, 
vi. 290. | | | 
T; Ih ge confederacy of, cruelly oppreſſed under the government 
of count Romanus, iv. 301,- . 
Triſagion, religious war concerning, viii. 314. 
Troops, Roman, their diſcipline, 1. 15. When they firſt received 
pay, 256, Cauſe of the difficulty in levying them, iii. 64. See 
= Jovians, Palatines, and Pretorian bands. 
Trey, the ſituation of that city, and of the Grecian camp of beſieg- 
ers, deſcribed, iii. 10. | 
Turin, batile of, between Conſtantine the Great and the lieutenants 
of Maxentius, ii. 225. 5 „„ 
Turiſund, king of the Gepidæ, his honourable reception of Alboin 
the Lombard, who had ſlain his ſon in battle, viii. 117, 118. 
Twrks, their origin, vii. 284. Their primitive inſtitutions, 287. 
Their conqueſts, 288. Their alliance with the emperor Juſtinian, 
294+ Send auxiliaries to Heraclius, viii. 246. | 
| | Turks, 


\ 
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Turks, grow powerful and licentious under the Saracens, x. 1 
72. Terror excited by their menacing Europe, 203. Their 
military character, 208, They extend themſelves over Aſia, 
333. Reign of Mahmud the Gaznevide, 334. Their manners 
asd emigration, 340. They ſubdue Perſia, 344. Dynaſty of 
the Seljukians, ibid. They invade the provinces of the Greek | 
empire, 351. Reformation of the Eaſtern calendar, 366, They } 
conquer'Afia Minor, 370, | | li | 
e———_ Their capital city, Nice, taken by the cruſaders, xi, 57, 
The ſeat of government removed to Iconium, 104. Valour and 
- conqueſts of Zenghi, 121. Character of ſultan Noureddin, 122, 
Conqueſt of Egypt, 125. Origin and hiſtory of the Ottomans, 


431. Their firſt paſſage into Europe, 438. Their education J 

and diſcipline, xii. 58. Embaſſy from, to the emperor Sigil. 
g mond, 94. Take the city of Conſtantinople, 232. : } 
Turpin, the romance of, by whom, and when written, xi. 7. note. : 
Twelve Tables, review of the laws of, viii. 6. Their ſeverity, go. 1 


'How the criminal code of, ſunk into diſuſe, 93. 
| Tyrants of Rome, the popular conceit of the thirty inveſtigated, i, 


| 444 | 
; Tyre is beſieged by Saladin, xi. 110. „ 
Dibes aſſigned to the clergy as well by Zoroaſter as by Moſes, i. - 
326. zote, Were firſt granted to the church by Charlemagne, 


V 


Padomair, prince of the Alemanni, is ſent priſoner to Spain by the _ 
-. emperor Julian, iv. 18. His ſon murdered by the Romans, 281. | 
Falens, general of the 1llyrian frontier, receives the title of Cæſar 
from Licinius, ii. 247. Loſes his new title and his life, 249, 
Valens, the brother of the emperor Valentinian, is aſſociated with 
him in the empire, iv. 240, Obtains from his brother the 
Eaſtern portion of the empire, 242. His timidity on the revolt 
of Procopius, 248. His character, 255, 256. Is baptiſed by 
Eudoxus, and patroniſes the Arians, .265. Is vindicated from 
the charge of perſecution, 267, His edi againſt the Egyptian 
- monks, 271. His war with the Goths, 323. Receives the ſup- 
| pliant Goths into the Roman territories, 381. His war with 
| them, 394. Is defeated and killed at the battle of Hadrianople, 
| 4808. 410. His eulogium by Libanius, 11. | 
Valens, the Arian biſhop of Murſa, his crafty pretenſion to divine 
revelation, iii. 351. 1 7 
VFalentia, a new province in Britain, ſettled by Theodoſius, iv. 300. 
Valentinian I. his election to the empire, and character, iv. 236. 
Aſſociates his brother Valens with him, 240. Divides the em- 
pire into the Ea and Ve, and retains the latter, 242. His 
cruelty, 256. His civil inſtitutions, 259. His ediQts to 8 
the avarice of the clergy, 270. Chaſtiſes the Alemanni, an 
+ fortifies the Rhine, 282, 283. His expedition to Illyricum, and 
death, 331. Is vindicated from the charge of polygamy, 334. 
| y = Vialentinian 
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Valentinian II. is inveſted with the Imperial ornaments in his mo- 
ther's arms, on the death of his father, iv. 336. Is refuſed, by St. 

Ambroſe, the privilege of a church for him and his mother 

| Juſtina, on account of their Arian principles, v. 40. His flight 
from the invaſion of Maximus, 48. Ts reſtored by the emperor 

Theodoſius, 73. His character, 74. His death, 76. | 

Valentinian III. is eſtabliſhed emperor of the Weſt, by his couſin 
Theodoſius the Younger, vi.6, Is committed to the guardianſhip 
of his mother Placidia, 8. Flies, on the invaſion of Italy by Attila, 
130. Sends an embaſſy to Attila to purchaſe his retreat, 131. 
Murders the patrician Ætius, 139. Raviſhes the wife of Petronius 
Maximus, 140. His death, and character, 141. 1 

Valentinians, their confuſed ideas of the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, viii. 
270. note. | | 

Faleria, empreſs, widow of Galerius, the unfortunate fates of her 
and her mother, ii. 240. - 

Valerian is elected cenſor under the emperor Decius, i. 400, His 
elevation to the empire, and his character, 410. Is defeated and 
taken priſoner by Sapor king of Perſia, 436. His treatment, 441. 
His inconſiſtent behaviour toward the Chriſtians, ii. 4539 _ 

Vandals. See Goths. | 

——, Their ſucceſſes in Spain, vi. 12. Their expedition into 
Africa under Genſeric, 14. They raiſe a naval force and invade - 

Italy, 147. Sack of Rome, 151. Their naval depredations on 

the coaſts of the Mediterranean, 187. Their converſion to the 

Chriſtian religion, 271. Perſecution of the Catholics, 280. 
——, Expedition of Beliſarius againſt Gelimer, vii. 167. Conqueſt 

of, 186. Their name and diſtinction loſt in Africa, 196. Ree 

mains of their nation ſtill found in Germany, 198. 5 

Varanes. See Babram. 5 

Varangians of the north, origin and hiſtory of, x. 221. | 

Varronian, the infant ſon of the emperor- Jovian, his hiſtory, Iv. 234. 

Vataces, John, his long and proſperous reign at Nice, xi. 271. 282. 


- 


His character, 309. | | 

Vegetius, his remarks on the degeneracy of the Roman diſcipline at 
the time of Theodofius the Great, v. 89. | 

Veii, the ſiege of that city, the æra of the Roman army firſt receiving 

regular pay, i. 255, 5 | 

Venice, foundation of that republic, vi. 126. Its infant ſtate under 
the exarchs of Ravenna, viii. 146. Its growth and proſperity at 
the time of the fourth cruſade, xi. 191. Alliance with France, 
194. Divides the Greek empire with the French, 243. 

Veratius, his mode of obeying the law of the twelve tables reſpecting 
perſonal inſults, viii. 89, | 

Vierina, empreſs, the widow of Leo, depoſes Zeno, vii. 5. Her 
turbulent life, 6. | | | To 

Verona, ſiege of, by Conſtantine the Great, ii. 226. Battle of, 
between Stilicho the Roman general, and Alaric the Goth, v. 203, 

Lerres, why his puniſhment was inadequate to his offences, viii. 96, 

Veſpaſian, his prudence in ſharivg the Imperial dignity with his ſon 


Titus, i. 119. g 
Veftals, 
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Val, Roman, their number and peculiar office; v. 93. 


Fetranio, the Roman general in Illyricum, aſſumes the purple, and 
enters into an alliance with the Gauliſh uſurper Magnentius, ii, 
150. Is reduced to abdicate his new dignity, 135. 
Victoria exerciſes the government over the legions and province of 
Gaul, 11. 30. 7 5 | „ a 


Victory, her ſtatue and altar, in the ſenate-houſe at Rome, deſctibed, 


1 


v. 95. The ſenate petitions the Chriſtian emperors to have it 
reſtored, 96. | | 5 | 
Figilantius, the preſbyter, is abuſed by Jeroni for oppoſing monkiſh 
ſuperſtition; v. 126. note. _ : 
Vigilias, interpreter to the embaſſy from Theodoſius the younger to 
Attila, is privy to a ſcheme for the aſſaſſination of Attila, vi. 68, 
Is detected by Attila, 81, | hs 
Vigilius purchaſes the papal chair of Beliſarius and his wife, 239, 
Inſtigates the emperor Juſtinian to reſume the conqueſt of Italy, 378, 


Vine, its progreſs, from the time of Homer, i. 85. 

Virgil, his fourth eclogue interpreted into a prophecy of the coming 
of the Meſſiah, iii. 270. Is the moſt ancient writer who mentions 
the manufacture of filk, vii. 91. 


 Fitalian, the Gothic chief, is treacherouſly murdered at Conſtanti- 


nople, vii. 58. | 5 25 
Vitalianus, prætorian præfect under the emperor Maximin, put to 
death by order of the ſenate, 1. 288. 8 78 


Pitellints, emperor, his character, i. 128. C 
Vitiges, general of the Barbarians under Theodatus king of Italy, 


is by his troops declared king of Italy, vii. 222. He beſieges 
Beliſarius in Rome, 224. Is forced to raiſe the fiege, 246. He 
is befieged by Beliſarius in Ravenna, 25 3. Is taken priſoner in 
Ravenna, 257. Conforms to the Athanaſian faith, and is honour- 
_ ably ſettled in Aſia, 258. His embaſſy to Choſroes king of 
Perſia, 309. | | | 


Pitruwius the architect, his remarks on the buildin gs of Rome, v. 287. 


Vixir, derivation of that appellation, ix, 284. note. 
Ukraine, deſcription of that country, i. 396. | 
Uldin, king of the Huns, reduces and Ul Gainas the Goth, v. 
397. Is driven back by the vigilance of the Imperial miniſters, 415. 
Ulphilas, the apoſtle of the Goths, his pious labours, vi. 269. Pro- 
pagated Arianiim, 278. | | 
'Ulpian, the lawyer, placed at the head of the council of ſtate, un- 
der the emperor Alexander Severus, i. 243. Is murdered by the 
prætorian guards, 249. | „„ 3 
Voconian law aboliſhed the right of female inheritance; viii. 76. 
How evaded, 82. | | 


= 


Voltaire prefers the labarum of Conſtantine to the angel of Licinius; 


iii. 261. note, His reflections on the expences of a ſiege, vi. 416. vote. 
Portigern, king of South Britain, his invitation of the Saxons for 
aſſiſtance againſt his enemies, vi. 381. . 


| Feuti, emperor of China, his exploits againſt the Huns, iv. 364. 


Up/al, anciently famous for its Gothic temple, 1. 389. 
Urban II. pope, patreniſes Peter the Hermit in his project for re- 
| 8 1 | covering 


— 


GENERAL üs ee 
covering the Holy Land, xi. 3. Exhorts the people to a crufad 7 


1 at the council of Clermont, 10. | 2 755 
Urban V. pope, removes the papal court from Avignon to Rome, 

| xii. 365. = | 3 5 „ : 

f Urban ie pope, his diſputed election, xii. 368. 2 | 
Ur/acius; maſter of the offices under the emperor Valentinian, occa · 


fions a revolt of the Alemanni by his parſimony, iv. 277. En” 
4 Ur/icinas, a Roman eneral, his treacherous conduct to Sylvanus in 
Gaul; iii. 191. 1 ſuperfeded in his command over the Eaſterũ 
| rovinces, 211. Is ſent back again to conduct the war with 
| | erſia under Sabinian, ibid. Is again diſgraced, 312. 
Urfini, hiſtory of the Roman family of, xii. 320, 5 
Urſulus, treaſurer of the empire under Conſtantius, unjuſtly put to 
death by the tribunal of Chalcedon, iv. 48. ; 
Uſury. See Intereſt of money. | 
| Oh 3 
Walachians, the preſent, deſcendants from the Roman ſettlers in 
ancient Dacia, ii. 20. zoe. | 
Wales is ſettled. by Britiſh refugees from Saxon tyranny, vi. 388. 
393+ The bards of, 398. | g 
walls is choſen king of the Goths, v. 355. He reduces the bar- 
barous invaders of Spain, 357. Is ſettled in Aquitain, 358. 
Mar and robbery, their difference, ix. 236. Evolutions and military 
exerciſe of the Greeks, 141. Military character of tlie Saracens, 
144. Of the Franks and Latins, 147. . 
Warburton, biſhop of Glouceſter, his literary character, iv. 104. note. 
His labours to eſtabliſh the miraculous interruption to Julian's 
building the temple of Jeruſalem, 106, 107. notes. 
Varna, battle of, between the ſultan Amurath II. and Ladiſlaus 
king of Hungary and Poland, xii. 161. =4 | 
Werdan, the Greek general, defeated by the Saracens at Aiznading 
ix. 388, > | 2 
Wheas, the average price of, under the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine the 
Great, iv. 146. note, : 
Whitaker, Mr. remarks on his account of the Iriſh deſcent of the 
Scottiſh nation, iv. 295. note. | 
White, Mr. Arabic profeſſor at Oxford, character of his ſermons at 
Bampton's lecture, x. 23. note. £2 4 
Wilfrid, the apoſtle of Suſſex, his benevolent eſtabliſnment at Selſey, 
Vvi. 306. | „35 | | 
William l. the Bad, king of Sicily, x. 324. | 
William II. the Good, king of Sicily, x. 326. 
Windmills, the uſe of, from whence derived, xi. 4296: 4: 
Wine, the uſe of, expreſsly prohibited by Mahomet, ix. 276. | 
Mijdom of Solomon, when, and by whom that book was written, 
i. 216. - | | | ih. 
Wolodomir, great prince of Ruſſia, marries Anne, daughter of the 
emperor Romanus, x. 133. His converſion to Chriſtianity, 241. 
Nomen, in hereditary monarchies, allowed to exerciſe ſovereignty, 
though incapable of ſubordinate ſtate offices, i. 241, How treated 
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Termil, battle of, belesen the Geeks and ite Sasleche 4 ix. . 8. 


Tr exdegerd, king of Perſia, his reign the æra of the fall of the Saf- | 
| ſanian dynaſty, and of the religion of EO; ix. 6. 17 
Tre BEADS © 5 28 W Ix, 342. . 


3 7 . 
Zabergan invades the Fallon empire with an n army! of Bulgarians 
vii. 402. Is repulſed by Beliſarius, 43. 


 Zachdry, -pape, pronounces the. depoſition of Chiderie e of 


— 


France, and the appointment of Pepin to ſucceed him, i ix. 152. 

Zana, brother of Gelimer the Vandal uſurper, conquers Sardinia, 
viii. 181. Is recalled to aſſiſt bis brother, 182, Is killed, 184. 

Zana, a city on the. Sclavonian coaſt, reduced of the cruſaders 45 

the republic of Venice, xi. 200. a LEI 

Zenghi, ſultan, bis valour and conqueſts, X13 T0750 10-45% 

Zeno, emperor of the Eaſt, receives a ſurrender of the 1 g0- 
vernment of the Weſtern empire, from the ſenate of Rome, vi. 
227. The viciflitudes of his life and reign,” vil. 4. "ny _ 
_ ticon, viii. 311. es. + 

Zen queen of Palmyra, her Adios and 1 ii. 32. 

Zingil, firſt emperor of the Moguls and Tartars, parallel between 
* and Attila, king of the Huns, vi. 42. His propoſal for im- 
| proving his conqueſts in China, 54. His birth and early military 

exploits, xi. 402. His laws, 404. His invaſion of China, 408. 
Cariſme, Tranſoxiana, and Perſia, 410. His death, 413, 

Zizais, a noble Sarmatian, is made king of that nation by the em- 
peror Conſtantius, iii. 200. 

Zobeir, the Saracen, his bravery in the invaſion of Africa, ir. 4 451. 


Zoe, firſt the concubine, becomes the fourth wife of the, emperor 


Leo the philoſopher, ix. 57 
Zoe, wife of Romanus III. and Michael IV. emperors, Ix. 70. 
Zoroafter, the Perſian prophet, his high antiquity, i. 319. note. 

Abridgment of his theology, 320, 321. Provides for the en- 

e AO, of N 324 Aſſigus eta to the e 
326. note. 

Zeſimus, his | repreſentation of the Arm of the Jofral contri- 

bution; iii. 94. 5 
Zuinglius the reformer, his conceptions of the Encharif, x. 189. . 
Zurich, brief Wr of that ny xi. 8 8 | | 


